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The total in dollars and cents aggregat- 
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PILGRIM FESTIVAL 

PLAN COLLAPSES 
WHEN BOSTONIANS 
REFUSE SUPPORT 


New Englanders Display No 
Interest in Tercentenary 
Celebration and Managers 
Biais and Kronberg Decide 
on Cancellation — First 
Morning of Seat Sale 
Brings One Buyer of Dol- 
lar Ticket—Invitations to 
Subseribe Meet with Poor 
Response, Despite Roster of 
Prominent Artists—Nearly 
$5,000 Absorbed in Initial 
Expenses, and Artists and 
New York Managers Also 
Face Losses 


OSTON, May 13.—The Pilgrim 
Tercentenary Music Festival, 
booked for the entire week of May 


16 at the Arena with four mati- 
nées, and advertised for a month 
or more as “The Greatest Musical 
Event in the History of America,” 
came to a swift and sudden collapse 
to-day when the joint manage- 
ment, consisting of S. Kronberg of 
this city and Raoul Biais of New 
York, decided to cancel the entire 
affair. Nor was the cancellation, 
it is alleged, an amicable proceed- 
ing between the two managers. 
[fhe blame for the fiasco was 
passed from one to the other. 

The crux of the entire affair was lack 
of patronage on the part of music-loving 
Boston. Although twenty-four of the 
world’s greatest singers, a symphony of 
120 pieces, a chorus of 1000 singers, a 
ballet of 100, and twenty solo dancers 
were to appear, the people of the city 
and its vicinity refused to rally to the 
appeal and the advance sale of tickets 
was lamentably small. 

The subscription list was opened four 
weeks ago, and letters were addressed 
to musie lovers asking them to sub- 
scribe. Following the first appeal, 2000 
more letters were dispatched with a 
stronger invitation to come forward and 
bseribe. The response was negligible, 
as only about a dozen answers were re- 
ceived and the writers pledged them- 
selves for only a few tickets. All the 
while the publicity end of the affair was 
working overtime. Lavish advertise- 
ments were inserted in all the papers 
ind illustrated “readers” were run with- 

stint. Still the music-loving public 
lined to be moved. 

\ public sale of tickets was opened 

ril 28, in the store of the Oliver Dit- 

Co. Mr. Kronberg, it is said, ar- 
ed there before 9 a. m. to assist the 
ing lady in the preliminary rush for 
ts, but no rush materialized. At high 
mn one seat had been sold and the 
ket cost the buyer $1. Up to Thurs- 
vy of this week the amount of tickets 

d guaranteed an attendance of only 
at each of the ten performances. 


y 


> 


$4000 and the cost of the festival was 
ced at $48,000, divided as follows: 
ists, $22,000: orchestra, $10,000; rent 
the arena, $6.000; incidental expenses, 
000: advertising, etc., $7,000. The 
t item for publicity, it is said, has al- 
dy been expended. 
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SOPHIE BRASLAU 


Noted Contralto, Who Has Achieved Fame on Both Opera and Concert Stages. 
Is Now Completing a Brilliant Season. (See Page 8) 


She 





Mr. Kronberg in his statement to festival it may not have another chance 
the press unburdened himself as follows: to see and turned it down. I am 
“Boston at one time had the reputation through.” ; 
of being the foremost musical city in In a statement emanating from the 


Biais publicity bureau the following was 
contained: “The arrangement between 
Mr. Biais of New York and Mr. Kron- 


the country, and I don’t see what has 
come over it. This whole affair has wor- 
ried me so that I have grown thin. There 
was no chance of a big rush for tickets 


the last few days. Boston was offered a [Continued on page 2] 
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SCHOOL MUSIC AT 
FIRST CONVENTION 


State Federation at Initial 
Annual Meeting Makes 
Betterment of Children’s 
Training the Keynote of 
Sessions — Morgan, Sylva, 
Maier and Pattison Present 
Programs — Winners of 
Empire District Contest 
Heard in Recital — Elect 
Mrs. F.. L. Henderson Presi- 
dent 


OCHESTER, N. Y., May 14.— 

The first convention of the 
New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs has been genuinely 
successful. Although the club rep- 
resentation was not large, the 
spirit was excellent and much good 
was accomplished. The conven- 
tion lasted for eek days, May 10, 
ll and 12, &t the Seheca Hotel, and 
every morrentzef the time was well 
occupied. 

Mrs. Julian Edwards, president of the 
New York State Federation, opened the 
sessions with an address to the delegates. 
She spoke of the need for musical edu- 
cation in the schools, which shoula be 
on a par with education in other sub- 
jects. Mrs. Edwards also took up the 
problem of the young artist, and pointed 
out the opportunity that the music clubs 
have in providing a field for youthful 
musical talent. 

Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, spoke next, dwelling principally 
on the need for federation, and closed by 
reminding her Rochester hearers that 
this city would be watched closely as a 
great music center. 

Mrs. Frances Eliot Clark of Plila- 
delphia, director of the educational de- 
partment of the National Federation, 
called on to say a few words on the 
work of the Federation, emphasized the 
point that the public schools were the 
basis and foundation for all constructive 
building in musical education, and paid 
a tribute to the fine work done by Charles 
L. Miller, supervisor of music in the 
Rochester public schools. Mme. Edna 
Marione then read the treasurer’s report, 
and Mrs. R. G. Grant, president of the 
Tuesday Musicale of Rochester, made 
some announcements. Mrs. Seiberling 
described the plans for the biennial con- 
vention of the National Federation at 
Davenport, Iowa, on June 6-14, and told 
of the oratorio, “The Apocalypse,” which 
is to be given at the time with an all- 
American cast. 


Address by Mrs. Seiberling 


The afternoon session opened with an 
address by the national president, Mrs. 
Seiberling, before a large audience, in 
the ballroom of the Seneca Hotel, her 
topic being “Right Ideals.” Among other 
things she called attention to the fact 
that the war had liberated music from 
being merely an amusement and that it 
was at last coming into its own in this 
country. Nevertheless it was necessary 
to work hard for the attainment of such 
an end and the slogan of the National 


[Continued on page 4] 
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FACE LOSSES AS 
BOSTON REJECTS 
PILGRIM FESTIVAL 


[Continued from page 1] 








berg of Boston was that Mr. Biais was 
to advance a certain sum of money for 
promotion purposes, and when the stipu- 
lated amount had been expended Mr. 
Kronberg was to arrange the finances. 
Mr. Biais has exceeded the amount for 
which he obligated himself by a consid- 
erable sum, and he found it impossible 
to carry Mr. Kronberg’s share of the 
finances any further. All those who 
bought seats will have their money re- 
funded by calling at the box office where 
they bought them, and those who sent 
in mail orders will receive a check for 
the amount by mail.” 


Mr. Kronberg took umbrage at this - 


statement and in his rejoinder said: “I 
am not, contrary to Mr. Biais’ statement, 
obligated financially a single cent. In the 
contract we both have signed, as he 
knows, he assumes the risk of the in- 
itial $5,000. Of that $5,000 there is to- 
day a remainder of $23 in the bank.” 

The fact cannot be gainsaid that Mr. 
Kronberg worked unceasingly to bring 
the affair to a successful issue. He has 
had under his charge the chorus com- 
posed of members of the various musi- 
eal clubs and rehearsals were scheduled 
twice a week for the past four weeks. 
The times just now did not warrant 
the success of a musical festival, par- 
ticularly of a week’s duration. The city, 
musically, has passed through its busi- 
est season. With drives on for Welles- 
ley. Radcliff and Boston Colleges it is 
little wonder that the public was chary 
of plunging into a week of music, albeit, 
the music was to Fe furnished by the 
leading exponents of the art. 

Frieda Hempel, Cora Chase, Lucrezia 


Bori, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Florence 
Easton, Cyrena Van Gordon, Nina 
Koshetz, Mary Clark, Josephine Luc- 


chese, Rosa Ponselle, Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Florence Macbeth, Evelyn Scotney, 
Arthur Hackett, William Gustafson, 
Ernest Davis, Rafaelo Diaz, Morgan 
Kingston, Orville Harrold, Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Edward Lankow, Riccardo Strac- 
ciari, Virgilio Lazzari, and Joseph 
Schwarz were the artists who were to 
have appeared. W. J. P. 





Artists and New York Managers Suffer 
Losses 


The cancellation of the festival caused 
a stir in New York managerial circles, 
because of the fact that practically all 
the artists engaged for the celebration 
had been booked through metropolitan 
managers. Consequently the news of 
its abandonment came as a great shock, 
especially since it entailed considerable 
loss to both managers and artists. Upon 
the request of the festival management, 
an immense amount of publicity matter 
was forwarded for advertising purposes. 
It was estimated that the cost of the 
circulars, three-sheet posters, etc., 


Garden Carrying on Hammer- 
stein’s Battle Against Met- 
ropolitan, She Says 


CHICAGO, May 12.—Mary Gar- 
den undertook the general direc- 
torship of the Chicago Opera for 
the purpose of making the Metro- 
politan Company in New York re- 
gret what it did to Oscar Hammer- 
stein. 

She made this statement last 
night in a speech before 1200 hear- 
ers at a banquet of the National 
Association of Music Merchants 
at the Drake Hotel. 

“T returned from Europe a short 
time before Mr. Hammerstein 
said Miss Garden.~* “I 


died,” 
found him broken down, a failure, 
but still ambitious to achieve his 
great plan—to carry music from 


coast to coast. He desired to es- 
tablish an opera company in every 
leading city of the United States 
across the continent. 

“T swore from that. moment that 
I would place myself in such a posi- 
tion that I could take opera out 
of New York as he wished to do. 

“That is what the Chicago Opera 
Association is doing. We travel, 
and that makes us greater than 
the New York company—and then 
I am fulfilling my secret pledge to 
Mr. Hammerstein.” E. C. M. 





amounted to approximately $100 for. 


each artist. This is, of course, a loss to 
the individual, who also suffers the loss 
of his or her fee, and who possibly would 
have fulfilled another engagement. 

The management of the affair was 
the subject of some criticism. The pro- 
gram announced that two evenings were 
to be given over to excerpts from operas, 
the scenes of which were laid in Boston, 
Bellini’s “I  Puritani,” and Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball,” but it was impossible, it 
was said, until practically the last mo- 
ment to ascertain just- what parts were 
to be sung by the different artists. Flor- 
ence Easton is understood to have post- 
poned her sailing for Europe until after 
the festival dates and in ten days she 
learned an entire réle for the occasion. 

There is a move to bring the matter 
up for discussion at the next meeting 
of the New York Music Managers’ As- 
sociation. 


Raoul Biais’s Statement 


Early attempts to reach Raoul Biais 
at his New York office were futile. His 
secretary, however, declared that Mr. 
Biais had not only done all he could to 
save the situation, but had paid all ad- 
vertising bills, office rentals, the deposit 


on the New Arena and many other items 
of expenses out of his own resources. Be- 
sides the money which Mr. Biais had 
spent, she said he had made frequent 
trips to Boston, and for ten days previ- 
ous to the abandonment of the festival 
had maintained part of his office staff 
there in an effort to make it a success. 

On Saturday Mr. Biais issued a state- 
ment which placed the blame for the 
fiasco squarely on the shoulders of Bos- 
ton, claiming “an entire lack of public 
interest.” The statement adds: “The 
attitude of the newspapers and the peo- 
ple of Boston toward this project was 
astounding. Even with tremendous 
newspaper advertising we could get no 
response. It required on an average of 
three dollars of advertising to bring in 
one dollar in ticket sales. With this 
spirit existing no festival could be a 
success.” The statement also sets forth 
that according to the arrangement be- 
tween the two managers, Mr. Kronberg 
was to handle the Boston end of the fes- 
tival and Mr. Biais was pledged to sup- 
port the project financially to the extent 
of several thousand dollars. This he 
claims to have done, and even to have 
exceeded his original pledge by several 
hundred doliars. 





31 NEW GUARANTORS FOR CHICAGO OPERA 





Total of Those Pledging 
$1,000 Is Thus Brought 
to Ninety-three 


CHICAGO, May 14.—Robert E. Kenyon, 
general chairman of the Guarantee Fund 
Committee of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, announced yesterday that thirty- 
one more guarantors of $1,000 had been 
added to the list, bringing the total to 
date to ninety-three. The announcement 
was made at a farewell luncheon given 
to Directrix Mary Garden at the Union 
League Club. 


Mrs. Charles Chapin established a 
precedent for owners of buildings by 
signing a pledge in the name of the Fine 
Arts Building, and Mrs. Jacob Bauer, 
chairman of the women’s section, re- 
ported twelve new subscribers, bringing 
the total number of women guarantors 
to twenty-three. The largest individual 
guarantor for the day was Boetius H. 
Sullivan, who signed for four members 
of his family and the Sawyer Biscuit 
Company. One of the members signed 
was Arthur C. Sullivan, eight years old, 


the young man thereby becoming the 
youngest guarantor of the opera com- 
pany. 

“I want Chicagoans to know the guar- 
antees they are pledging are for the 
future cf the Chicago Opera Association 
and not for Mary Garden,” Miss Garden 
told the committee. “I want them to 
know that these guarantees of $1,000 
each are not effective until the season 
that starts May 1, 1922, and are not pay- 
able until May 1, 1923. And our hands 
are tied in our plans for the future until 
a cable reaches me in Paris that the 
necessary quota of 500 guarantees has 
been subscribed.” 


The new guarantors include: 
J. Ogden Armour, Wm. B. Austin, Mrs. 


Jacob Bauer, L. E, Block, Walter S. Brewster, 
Mrs. Francis Carolan, Mrs. J. A. Carpenter, 


Mrs. Jas. P. Connery, Louis Eckstein, Fine 
Arts Building, Regina Haviland, Kate Hop- 
kins, Edmund D. Hulbert, Mrs. John F. 


Jelke, Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., 
Arthur B. MecCoid, Harold F. McCormick, 
Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick, Jr., Mrs. Harold 
F. McCormick, William J. Mohr, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, Rosenwald & Weil, Sawyer Biscuit 
Co., Alexander Smith, John A. Spoor, Ar- 
thur C. Sullivan, Boetius H. Sullivan, Mrs. 
Boetius H. Sullivan, Mrs. Roger C. Sullivan, 
F. M. Taber and John R. Thompson. 





Mrs. Harding Honorary Chairman of 
Washington’s Music Week 
WASHINGTON, May 16.—Mrs. War- 


ren G. Harding, wife of the President, 
has accepted the honorary chairman- 
ship of the Washington Music Week 
Committee. This announcement has 
been made by Robert Lawrence of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, who is organizing director of 
Music Week here. Mrs. Harding ex- 
pressed gratitude at being requested to 
act as honorary chairman, and showed 
much enthusiasm in the program. An- 
nouncement has also been made that on 
June 2 the various music centers will be 
open for recitals by pupils of conserva- 
tories and schools and teachers of music. 
Among the organizations which will 
present programs during the week are 
the Washington Conservatory of Music 
and the Associated Studios. The high 
school auditoriums are to be utilized for 
this purpose. Many colored singers and 
organizations are to participate in the 
week’s activities. ae Ss Oe 





Carnegie Hall Officials Deny That Build- 
ing Will Become Masonic Cathedral 


A report that Carnegie Hall had been 
sold to the Scottish Rite Masons 
to be remodeled into a Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, was denied this week by Car- 
negie Hall officials, who disclaimed any 
knowledge of the transaction. It was 
said that it has been found necessary 
to refute many such rumors since the 
death of Andrew Carnegie, but that the 
property is not for sale. 


Orders Sale by Auction of Manhattan 
Opera House on June 22 


An order was granted by the Supreme 
Court last week directing the sale of 
the Manhattan Opera House at public 
auction at the Real Estate Exchange 
on June 22, to satisfy a judgment in 
favor of Oscar Hammerstein’s two 
daughters for $143,324.83. It is said, 
however, that Mrs. Hammerstein has not 


yet given up hope that she will be able 
to save the theater and clings to the be- 
lief that an enforced liquidation will not 
be necessary. Lawrence Berenson, re- 
ceiver for Mrs. Hammerstein and the 
various companies in which she is inter- 
ested, said that the time for an appeal 
from the Supreme Court order directing 
the sale of the theater had not yet ex- 
pired, and intimated that it might not be 
necessary to sell the property after all. 





Claire Dux to Make American Début 
with Chicago Opera 


Rumor to the effect that Claire Dux 
would be a member of an operatic or- 
ganization here next season has just 
been confirmed by the announcement of 
the International Concert Direction, Inc., 
Milton Diamond, director, that the noted 
Swiss soprano will make her American 
début with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion in November. Mme. Dux has 
achieved personal triumphs in all the 
great opera houses of Europe. Her en- 
gagement with the Chicago is a feather 
in the cap of Director General Garden, 
as the soprano is expected to be one of 
the sensations of next season. 





Strauss Will Conduct Three Concerts at 
Metropolitan 


Richard Strauss will conduct a series 
of three subscription concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House to be given 
on Tuesday evening, fortnightly, begin- 
ning Nov. 15. The second concert will 
be on Nov. 29, and the last on Dec. 13. 
The programs will be announced later. 





Mayor of Fort Worth Advocates 
nicipal Support of Music 


Fort WortH, Tex., May 12.—Events 
of the week just past were the annual 
luncheons given by the Harmony and 
Euterpean Clubs. At the Harmony Club 
the newly elected mayor, E. R. Cockrell, 
gave a short talk in which he advocated 
the appointment of a city commission 
and the official and financial support of 


Mu- 





Music Triumphs as Factor in Jer- 
sey City Municipal Elections 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J., May 13.— 
Music as an issue in the politica] 
campaign which closed with the 
city election last Tuesday, was 
wholly triumphant, when the en- 
tire city administration was re- 
turned to office with large plura]- 
ities. Mayor Frank Hague took 
third place on the ticket, but it is 
practically certain that he wil! 
again be chosen as the chief ex- 
ecutive, although that honor would 
customarily go to Commissioner of 
Parks A. Harry Moore, who re- 
ceived the largest number of 
votes. The campaign was one 0! 
the most heated in the history of 
the city and the outcome of th 
election was largely the result of 
the activity of the Musicians Poljti- 
cal League in coming to the sup- 
port of the administration because 
of its stand on developing the mu 
sical resources of the city from the 
public funds. 





musical endeavors in the city. Mrs. Ju 
F. Lyons, president of the club, «| 
made an address. Mayor and Mrs. Co. 
rell also attended the Euterpean ( 
luncheon. This club supported du: 
the past season, a course of popu 
priced concerts. Mrs. F. L. Jacea) 
president of the club, made a s!| 
speech. C. G. N 





Big Dividend to be Paid by Society 
Composers, Authors and Publishers 


The Society of Composers, Auth 
and Publishers, will make a second di 


sion of earnings early in July and it 
said that the. sum will exceed that 
$25,000 paid out for the. first quart: 
Contracts are coming in rapidly for } 
forming rights of compositions by m 
bers of the society and it is expected t| 
at least $40,000 will be distributed. 





Walter Damrosch to Confer with Coates 
in Paris 
conductor of 
New York Symphony, is now in Paris 
awaiting the arrival of Albert Coates, 
conductor of the London Symphony. \): 
Coates, who will stop at Paris en rou 
to Vienna, will confer with Mr. Da 
rosch regarding the plans for his «) 
pearance in this country next season « 
guest conductor of the New York Sy: 
phony for a period of ten weeks. 


Walter Damrosch, 





Jules Daiber Sues Alma Simpson 


_Alma_ Simpson, concert and opera 
Singer, has been made defendant in « 
suit filed by Jules Daiber, concert ma: 
ager, in the Third District Munici) 

Court, New York, for $737 for allege! 
commissions and expenses. 





Militant Policy Predicted by Musi- 
cians’ Union at Annual 
Convention 


By Telegraph to MusicaL AMERICA 

St. PAUL, May 15.—The Ameri 
can Federation of Musicians, rep 
resented by 500 accredited dele 
gates from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, attended th: 
annual convention of the associa- 
tion at Ryan Hotel. Every musi 
cal instrument used professionally 
was said to be represented at th: 
meeting. The delegates were we! 
comed by Mayor Hodgson, Joseph | 
Barrett of the St. Paul local, E. L 
Gochia of the Minneapolis loca! 
and E. G. Hall of the State Fed 
eration of Labor. It was the gen 
eral prediction that organized labor 
will emerge from the present fight 
stronger than ever. President 
Weber of the Federation was | 
quoted as predicting that a con 
structively militant organizatior 
would be the necessary result of th 
present attempt to override the 
closed shop policy, and that the 
aims and principles of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor can never 
be obliterated by Capital. W. L. 
Collins of Washington also forcibly 
opposed the open shop. During the 
meeting the difficulties of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony were referred 
to the executive board and a satis 
factory readjustment is rumored, 
although no definite statement has 
been authorized. The officers and 
members of the. executive board 
were all re-elected. F. L. C. B. 
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Ernest Bloch Surveys the Problem of Musical Education 


—— Ms ES ean Qanbaesd betes 


‘Re tional Education Should Aim at Normal Development of 
Personality; to Teach How to Observe; to Develop Quali- 
ties of Judgment, Appreciation and Taste; Self-Control; 
Independence” — Gap Separating Aim from Accomplish- 
ment—Lack of Connection Between Theoretical Training 
and Practical Requirements—True, Inspired Teachers the 
Need—The Experimental Method in Teaching and Learn- 


ing 


By Ernest Bloch 


At the request of the editor, Mr. Bloch has prepared the following 
urticle—his first of an educational nature since his coming to this country. 


/, it he sets forth his pedagogical principles, ideals and experiences. 


My. 


Bloch’s long practical experience as teacher and his profound interest in 
d devotion to the subject of musical education enable him to speak with 


ithoritative voice upon 
eds no introduction to American 
greatest living composers is secure. 


the problem. 
music-lovers. 
He is just concluding his first -year 


creative artist Ernest Bloch 
His place among the 


As 


Director of the new Cleveland Institute of Music, where he has had 
portunity to put his principles of education to the hard test of large- 


ale practice. 


DO not think that at any time people have been more preoccupied, or 
lave talked and written so much about musical education as nowadays. 
Admirable efforts have been made in this country, and are made con- 

stantly, to help develop the musical taste and encourage the study of music. 
This is a refreshing sign, in the midst of a material and sick world, to see 
such preoccupation about the future, and such desire to prepare for a better 


veneration. 


More than ever, man needs spiritual nourishment, and as a friend of 
mine whom I shall quote more than once in this article put it, “The world 


needs poets, musicians, artists, ministers to the spiritual in man. 
them because beauty must not perish from the earth. 


m, root in ideality and beauty.”’* 
“Give me education,” said a great 
thinker, “‘and I shall change the face 
f the world.” However, unreason- 
able illusions are as dangerous as 
sterile skepticism—education has its 
limitations too. With the belief that 


is Hartt. in the Hartford Times, “Let- 
i Musician to a Young Man, No * 
this marvelous essay could be in the 
of every teacher and pupil in the 


It needs 
Love, nobility, hero- 


education can do everything, we are 
too easily inclined to suppress or 
minimize many vital factors—espe- 
cially that of Time. It is impossible 
to escape the natural laws of normal 
growth, and the desire or the mate- 
rial necessity of forcing too rapid 
progress may lead to disastrous re- 
sults. 


One cannot deal with Art as with In- 





Musicians Start Fund to Aid 
Moszkowski, Reported in Need 





Committee of Artists Comes 
to Relief of Eminent Pian- 
ist-Composer, Ill and in 
Want in Paris — Requests 
Contributions from Musi- 


clans, Teachers and Stu- 
dents in America — ‘‘Musi- 
cal America” to Print 


Names of All Subscribers 


FUND for the of Moritz 
Moszkowski, the eminent pianist and 
ser, who is reported in actual want 


relief 


A 


ris, has been started by colleagues 
it Musician in this country. 

ides suffering grievous financial 
through the war, Mr. Moszkowski 
perated upon several times recently 
as been left in a phys:cal condition 
i absolutely prevents his doing any 
composi- 


whatsoever whether in 


x” plano. Moreover, the remarkable 
ns of great piano works compiled 


loszkowski during the war have re 


ed almost untouched in the pub- 
r’s office due to the lack of paper 
materials which have’ prevented 


h publishers from issuing them. 
ws of Mr. Moszkowski’s distressing 
tion was sent to Rudolph Ganz, the 
pianist, through Isidor Philipp of 
‘aris Conservatory, with whom Mr. 
visited Moszkowski last summer. 


*hat time, the Polish pianist was in 
circumstances, 


good but recently 





Pianist - 
Paris 


Famous 
Want in 


Moszkowski, 
Now In 


Moritz 
Composer, 


Mr. Philipp has written to Mr. Ganz that 
the pianist was in need of assistance. 
Leading musicians in this country, 
already approached, have willingly come 
to the aid of their eminent colleague 


[Continued on page 6] 
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ERNEST BLOCH, 


An Original Voice in Modern Music; One of the Greatest Living Composers; Director 


of the Cleveland 


dustry. They are two complete different 
and opposite things. Industry stands 
for quantity—art for quality. Thus the 
creation or performance of one master- 
piece in musi¢ is far more important, 
spiritually, than the publication or per- 
hundreds of unnecessary, 
uninspired works. The normal and 
honest development of one great artist 
produces much more far-reaching results 
for humanity than the fabrication of 
hundreds of artificial virtuosi. The 
gradual patient education of the masses 
in a slow but uncompromising way will 
lead them far more surely to under- 
standing and love of music than the im- 
patient desire to push them into super- 
ficial activity. 

It is of utmost importance in the state 
of affairs and condition of life in this 
country to give serious consideration to 
this qualitative phase of the problem, 
and to pause and think whether, in mat- 
ter of musical education the tremendous 
musical development of these last twenty 
years (the creation of orchestras, 
choruses, conservatories, musical clubs, 
etc.) has served the cause of art in the 
right way, and with the greatest effi 
ciency. 

It is not my purpose in writing these 
notes to minimize in any way this mag- 
nificent effort, or to criticize the actual 
process of development, but to try to help 


formance of 


it in the best way that I can with my 
own experience. 
DUCATION is an admirable 


via» 

thing, but remember, 
from time to time, that everything that 
is worth knowing be taught.” 
This quotation of Oscar Wilde reminds 
Brahms told, my teacher, 
Knorr: “Harmony? Ah! One knows it 
instinctively—or, at least, it cannot be 
taught.” A very great French violinist, 
talking about his pupils, toid me, “To 
be a great artist, one must first have 
studied in God’s conservatory.” 

The musical gift itself, then, is 
first and most 
and musical education is simply the art 
of developing normally and in the most 
efficient way the latent musical aptl 
tudes 


one must 


cannot 


me of what 


Institute of 


the 
important requirement, 


Music 


“In education, what is the most im- 
portant is not the subject taught, more 
or less well understood, but the 
awakening given to the latent endow- 
ments of the pupil.” (J. H. Fabre.) 

“If one has an originality, one must 
above all intensify it; if one has none, 
it must be acquired.” (G. Flaubert.) 

‘We teach people how to remember: 


we never teach them how to grow.” 

(O. Wilde.) 

These opinions from three very dif- 
ferent men set forth that rational edu- 


cation, above all, ought to aim at the 
normal development of personality; to 
teach how to observe, how to acquire 
mental discipline, self control, and self- 
confidence. 

I am sorry to say that more than 
twenty years of observation and teach- 
ing in Europe and America have shown 
me, as a rule, the tremendous gap which 
separates the aim from the accomplish- 
ment. In my own personal experience 
and that of hundreds of pupils, “ad- 
vanced” students and grown-up artists, I 
have rarely come across a man _ who, 
through his studies, had acquired that 
self-independence which grants freedom 
and allows development. 


[Continued on page 40] 








Claquers in Buenos Aires Demand 
Right to Unionize 


BUENOS AIRES, May 15.—The 
boys and men whose function it is 
to create and to increase applause 
in the theaters and opera houses 
here recently demanded the right 
to unionize as a regular part of the 
theatrical profession. The matter 
is being taken up by the organizers 


of a union which is to include 
scene-shifters, dressmakers and 
numerous other employees of the 
hinterland of the theater. The 
movement is receiving strong op 
position from composers’ and 
authors, who are accused by the 


claquers of owing much of their 
success to the efforts of the profes 
sional applauders. 
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Prize-Winners Heard by State Clubs in Rochester 
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Federation had been “A musical club in 
one town in each county of each state, 
with junior boys’ and girls’ auxiliaries.” 
Mrs. Seiberling closed her talk with a 
special plea for the development of home 
talent, not simply a reliance on the 
mechanical productions to make _ the 
home a musical entity. Following Mrs, 
Seiberling’s talk there was a delightful 
recital by Maud Morgan, harpist, and 
Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano. The 
latter, before beginning her song group, 
spoke a few words on the New York 
Opera Association and the desirability 
of the music clubs assisting opera singers 
by giving them opportunities to appear 
and also by encouraging the production 
of opera. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to a 
two-piano recital at Convention Hall by 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, which was 
attended by a highly enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison pre- 
sented a splendid program and were re- 
called many times. The concert was 
under the local direction of Edgar J. 
Rose of the Rose School of Piano Play- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Rose held an informal 
reception at their home after the concert. 


Speaks on Indian Music 


The Wednesday morning session of the 
convention was held at the East High 
School. Geoffrey O’Hara gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting talk on “An An- 
thology of Indian Music,” in which he 
pointed out the great wealth of Indian 
musie that has not yet been used. He 
paid tribute to Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man and other composers for introducing 
Indian themes to the general American 
and European public, but expressed his 
opinion that only an Indian with a con- 
servatory training could write real Indian 
music. Mr. O’Hara spoke of the three 
American women who had done so much 
in collecting and studying Indian music 
—Alice Fletcher, Frances Densmore and 
Natalie Curtis—and said that their 
splendid work was not well enough 
known. Mr. O’Hara prophesied in clos- 
ing that the modern tendency in music 
would be in the direction of new rhythms. 
There was some discussion of the “jazz” 
development and expressions from the 
delegates deploring its popularity, but no 
action was taken by the meeting on the 
subject. 

In the absence of Judge Charles L. 
Guy of New York, who was to have 
spoken on “The Power of Music,” a paper 
on the subject by him was read by Mme. 
Marione, chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the convention. John F. 
Howard of Silver Lake, N. Y., recited his 
poem on “The Empire State,” which was 
set to music by Charles P. Scott and 
which was sung later at the luncheon, 
and the convention adopted it as the first 
song of the State Federation. The meet- 
ing thereupon adjourned. 

The luncheon at the Seneca Hotel was 
a great success. There were nearly 200 
persons present and the program was 
opened by Miss Boutelle of New York 
who sang three of her own songs to her 
own accompaniment, to the pleasure of 
her hearers. Mrs. R. C. Grant, president 
of the Tuesday Musicale of Rochester, 
made a short address. Taking up the 
history of the Tuesday Musicale, with a 
description of the extension work done 
by the club in the schools, and calling 
attention to the fact that the change in 
the public attitude toward music teach- 
ers has been largely due to music clubs. 
R. C. Crockett, secretary of the Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, gave a short 
talk, “Is Rochester Musical?” pointing 
out the great advantage this city will 
have in the Eastman School of Music. 
Mrs. Barrett of Albany spoke next on 
“Music as a Friend of the Family,” 
followed by Charles L. Miller, super- 
visor of music in the Rochester schools, 
who gave a forceful address on “The 
Aims of Public School Music.” John 
F. Howard of Silver Lake, whose song, 
“The Empire State,” was later sung by 
the assembled guests led by Geoffrey 
O’Hara, delivered a few poems of his 
own, and then Pierre V. Key of New 
York spoke on “Musical Appreciation.” 
He, as well as other speakers, dwelt on 
the opportunity that is being given to 
Rochester in the Eastman School of 
Music. Mrs. Seiberling, president of the 
National Federation, described the aims 
of the National Federation and urged 
everyone present to come to the biennial 
convention. Dr. John P. Marshall of the 
music department of the Boston Univer- 
sity gave an interesting talk on “The 


Method of Teaching Music in the Army,” 
with a number of concrete illustrations 
of the unit system of teaching. 


Four-Year Course for Music 


Following his remarks came the prin- 
cipal address of the afternoon, “Educa- 
tion Through Music,” ably and clearly 
set forth by Mrs. Frances Eliot Clark 
of Philadelphia. Among other things 
Mrs. Clark drew attention to the fact 
that there were no four-year courses in 
public school music in any of the 
schools or colleges of the country— 
several two and three year courses and 
many summer school courses, but none 
of four-year length. That was an object 
that should be worked for by the music 
clubs, so that music be placed on the 
college curriculums on a plane with 
any other course. Mrs. Clark then took 
up the question of where and how should 
education through music begin, and 
ended her talk by telling the Rochester 
people in her audience that there were 
not many other cities in the United States 
where music was functioning in all walks 
of life as it is here, and that the State 
of New York needed Rochester’s help 
and that the help of the Empire State 
was needed by the National Federation 
in pushing through the Conservatory of 
Music bill now before Congress. 

The evening was given over to private 
entertaining, two of the largest events 
being 2 musicale at the home of George 
Eastman and another at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Chapin. 

On Thursday morning at the hotel, the 
election of officers for the ensuing year 
took place with the following result: 
For  president-emeritus, Mrs. Julian 
Edwards of New York; for president, 
Mrs. Frank L. Henderson of New York; 
first vice-president, Mme. Edna Marione 
of New York; second vice-president, Mrs. 
R. G. Grant of Rochester; third vice- 
president, A. Terese Maier of Troy; 
recording secretary, Katherine Seymour 
of Syracuse; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Caroline L. Hovey of New York; 
treasurer, Mrs. Harry L. Vibbard; chair- 
man of audit committee, Hon. Charles L. 
Guy of New York; directors, Mrs. Julian 
Edwards of New York; Mrs. George D. 
Morgan of Rochester; Mrs. G. S. Knowl- 
ton of Watertown; George H. Gartlan, 
supervisor of music in the New York 
schools; Mrs. Warner Churchill of Rye, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth Hoffman of Albany; 
Harriet G. Fitch of Syracuse; Mme. 
Yvonne de Tréville of New York; Mrs. 
Chaucev McKeever of New York; Edna 
West of New York; James Boone of New 
York; Mrs. Gertrude Rogers of Water- 
town and Mrs. Edgar J. Rose of Roches- 
ter, 


Present Prize Winners 


The afternoon was given to Mme. 
Hortense D’Arblay, who presented the 
Empire District winners of the young 
artists’ contest. Mrs. Sada Cowen gave 
an interesting description of the work of 
arousing the interest of the various 
teachers throughout the State, and of 
the enormous amount of work entailed in 
hearing all of the contestants. The 
young artists who performed were 
Charles Carver, bass, who was heard 
here earlier in the season at one of the 
Tuesday Musicale morning recitals and 
who made an exceedingly fine impres- 
sion with his singing; Enrique Ros, 
pianist, and Carmela Ippolito, violinist. 
The large audience was enthusiastic over 
the talent shown. 

Convention Hall was the scene of the 
last event of the convention, when 
George H. Gartlan, director of music in 
the public schools of New York City, 
spoke before a full house on “The Pres- 
ent Status of Public School Music.” He 
was introduced by Rush Rhees, president 
of the University of Rochester, and the 
talk was followed by a concert by the 
orchestras of the East and West High 
Schools, led by Jay Fay, supervisor of 
instrumental music, and the combined 
glee clubs, led by F. Alfred Spouse, 
supervisor of the choral work in the 
schools. The prize-winners in the music 
memory test were then announced as 
follows: Evelyn Higgins, Helen Kirla- 
kowsky, Ruth Blumstein, Evelyn Ryan, 
Ben Del Monoco, Lois Deldine, Edward 
Van Niel, Jacob Prenner, Janet Lewis 
and Charlotte Stone. Two songs on the 
program, given by the glee clubs, were 
written by Florence Newell Barbour, one 
of Rochester’s well known composers and 
teachers, and dedicated to the Tuesday 
Musicale. They were “Song of a Spin- 
ning Wheel” and “A Masquerade.” 

It was agreed to hold another conven- 


tion next year in New York City, in 
order to have the State convention in 
alternate years with the national. 
Those delegates who stayed over till 
Friday were shown over the unfinished 
Eastman Music School building, which 
is far enough on to furnish promise of 
being the most remarkable and complete 
building of its kind in the country, and 
much interest was evinced in the unusual 
construction, which is planned to be ab- 
solutely soundproof. Mrs. Alf Klingen- 
berg. wife of the director of the music 
school, escorted the visitors around. 
Every member of the Tuesday Musi- 


cale, without exception, took an act 
part in making the convention a suce. 
The chairmen of the various commit} 
were as follows: Central commit: 
The chairmen of the various commit 
Mrs. Joseph Roby; credentials ¢ 
mittee, Mrs. Charles L. Garner; ¢, 
mittee on the Maier and Pattison ¢ 
cert, Edgar J. Rose; committee for 
Sylva-Morgan recital, Mrs. Edward 
Mulligan; committee on hospitality, \ 
Morrison H. McMath; committee on p, 
and printing; Mrs. Walter B. Ball; ¢ 
mittee on transportation, Mrs. Buel) Pp 
Millys. MARY ERTZ Wi 





FIRST BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL LAUNCHED 





Ferdinand Dunkley Conducts 
New Orchestra—Kerns 
and Hand Soloists 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 13.—The first 
annual music festival of the Birmingham 
Orchestral Society, J. W. Donnelly, presi- 
dent, was given in the Jefferson Theater, 
April 29 and 30, and marked the initial 
appearance of the Birmingham Sym- 
phony, Ferdinand Dunkley, conductor. 
The event was the most important step 


ever taken in musical matters in this 
city, and through the efforts, principally, 
of Mrs. George Houston Davis, who is 
president of the Birmingham Music 
Study Club, had the backing of the most 
influential citizens. 

Much credit is due Earle Willey for his 
indefatigable work in getting the musi- 
cians together and smoothing out diffi- 
culties incident to conflicting engage- 
ments, so that an orchestra of thirty- 
five pieces was assembled as a nucleus 
for the future organization. On this 
occasion, however, fifteen men from the 
Cincinnati Symphony augmented the 
local players to bring the orchestra up to 
fifty and complete the instrumentation. 
Assisting soloists were Grace Kerns, so- 
prano; Mrs. Guy Smith of Montgomery, 
Ala., and Rebecca Bazemore of Birming- 
ham, contraltos; John Hand, tenor; For- 
rest Dabney Carr of Birmingham, bass; 
and Bettie Gilmore, harpist, of Birming- 
ham. 

At the closing concert Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” was presented, with a se- 
lected chorus of 100 voices, quartet and 
orchestra. To a committee consisting of 
Mrs. Corrie Handley Rice and Fred 


Moore had been entrusted the format 
of the chorus, and a splendid ager 
tion it proved to be, including man, 
the city’s best singers, besides the Ti 
Clef Chorus of the Music Study ( 
which Mr. Dunkley also conducts, and 
male chorus of the Tennessee Coal & | 
Company, Stephen Allsop, condu 
Not only from the standpoint of a n 
cal success but as a new step in th: 
velopment of Birmingham’s musical p 
ress was the festival of importance, 
the presentation of the three concerts 
proved that Birmingham musicians 
thoroughly capable and only need d 
opment along orchestral lines. 

Besides the ‘solo parts in “St 
Mater,” Miss Kerns was heard in “ 
puis le Jour,” from “Louise,” and 0 
groups of songs, and Mr. Hand offere) 
“Cielo e Mar” from “Gioconda” and 4 
group of songs. The orchestra was hear! 
in Mozart’s G Minor Symphony and nun 
bers by Mendelssohn, Bizet, Wagner, |} 
lioz, Grainger and Schubert, and « 
classic and modern works. Mrs. § 
Gockel-Gussen acted as accompanist 
Miss Kerns, and LaVar Jenson for \| 
Hand. 

The officers and directors of the |} 
mingham Orchestral Society are: J. \\ 
Donnelly, president; Mrs. George Hous 
ton Davis, first vice-president; Mrs. \i 
tor Hanson, second vice-president; Emma 
McCarthy, recording secretary; Edwi: 
Rickey, corresponding secretary; Col. T 
O. Smith, treasurer; Dr. N. A. Barrett, 
George Gordon Crawford, Mrs. Edna 
Gockel-Gussen, Mrs. W. I. Grubb, M: 
R. F. Johnston, R. S. Munger, \ 
Phillip Oster, Dr. J. H. Phillips, Dr. ‘ 
W. Shropshire, Harry Upson Sims, Mrs 
W. D. Smith, Earl N. Willey, directo 
Mrs. Laurens Block, J. J. Gilmore, M 
Oscar R. Hundley, Mrs. Edward T. Ric: 
H. Sanborn Smith, executive committ: 





BOSTON ORGANISTS MEET 





New England Chapter of Guild Elects 
Officers for Ensuing Year 


BosTON, May 14.—The New England 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists held its annual meeting in the 
rooms. of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion here on Monday night. George A. 
Burdett, A. G. O., dean of the chapter, 
presided. Reports showed the chapter 
to be in a flourishing condition. 


Helen Hogan of Providence, R. LI., 
spoke on “Organ Activities in Paris,” 
recalling her impressions of Charles Ma- 
rie Widor, also of Enrico Rossi of Rome, 
with both of whom she had studied. 
George Sydney Brown, until recently 
sub-organist of Hereford - Cathedral, 
England, gave a vivid account of his ex- 
periences at Hereford with the officers 
of the church and the choir men and 
boys. The annual election resulted as 
follows: George A. Burdett, A. G. O., 
dean; Benjamin L. Whelpey, sub-dean; 
John Herman Loud, F. A. G. O., secre- 
tary; Edgar Jacobs Smith, treasurer; 
John D. Buckingham, A, G. O.; Albert 
W. Snow and Homer C. Humphrey, ex- 
ecutive committee members for three 
years; Mrs. Florence Rich King, F. A. 
G. 0.; Francis W. Snow and William E. 
French continuing in office for two 
years; Henry M. Dunham, A. G. O.; 
Charles D. Irwin and Allan W. Swan, 
A. G. O., executive committee for one 
year, also the former deans “ot 





Francis Rogers to Visit Europe 


For the first time since 1917, Francis 
Rogers, baritone, will close his studio 
during the summer months. On June 21 
he and Mrs. Rogers will sail for Eng- 
land, where he will be heard in concert, 





singing in large part, songs by America 
composers. He will also collect songs »: 
contemporary English composers, [ 
use in his programs in this country next 
winter. Late in July he will go 
France to follow some of the trails ! 
and Mrs. Rogers covered in 1917-15, 
when “The Rogers Concert Party,” ¢! 
first concert unit to tour the A.FE I. 
gave 113 concerts on the Y. M. ©. A 
circuit. Later, if conditions permit, ¢! 
Y. M. C. A. will send “The Rogers | 
cert Party” to entertain the U. S. A 

on the Rhine. Mr. Rogers will ret 
to the United States in time to re-ope! 
his New York studio about the last of 
September. 





ee 
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Convicts at Auburn Deeply Moved | 
by Hempel’s Singing | 
| 


AUBURN, N. Y., May 14.—One « 
the most memorable occasions | 
the history of Auburn prison took | 
place last Tuesday noon, whe 
Frieda Hempel, assisted by Coe 
raad v. Bos, sang to 1200 convict 
in the prison chapel. It was thril! 
ing experience for singer and aud 
ence alike, and as the soprano en- | 
tered upon her first number, t! 
emotion which filled her so com- | 
municated itself to the gray-cla 
men that tears coursed down the! 
grim, hardened cheeks and no ma! 
looked either to the right or le!’ | 
of him or dared to wipe them away. | 
Mme. Hempel sang five numbers | 
and Mr. Bos. played _ three | 
piano solos. The artists’ part) 
was the guest of James A. He! 
nessy, immediately after which 
was rushed to the New York Ce! | 
tral train which was held up at th 
State Street crossing to allow t! 
artists to board for Geneva. 
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GARDEN ASSISTS CHORUS 


soprano Appears with Glee Club of Chi- 
cago Commerce Association 


CuIcAGo, May 13.—In the midst of 

sing up the season just finished and 
lanning a campaign for a new one, Mary 
carcen, general directrix of the Chicago 
Opera Association, found time to appear 
.s soloist with the Association of Com- 
merce Glee Club at its concert in the 
Auditorium May 6. 
~The house was crowded and friendly, 
and Miss Garden was responsive, giv- 
ing one of the most entertaining demon- 
rations of how to please a large audi- 
ence, that she has ever given. She was 

iled for only two appearances, once in 

“Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” the 
ther an aria from “La Bohéme” and 
the Berceuse from “Jocelyn,” in which 
last Hans Hess, ’cellist, played the ob- 
ligato. But this was only a part of 
her performance. Encores followed, al- 
most too numerous to count, ballads, 
folk-songs of Scotland, operatic excerpts 
and popular music, and it all became 
nart of a great show. Even when Miss 
Garden forgot the words of an encore, 
stopped and explained to the audience 
that there were too many details of busi- 
ness on her mind, and recovered herself 
after looking over the shoulder of her 
accompanist, Isaac Van Grove, the audi- 
ence was no less kindly disposed. 

The glee club, trained and directed by 
Arthur Dunham, sang firmly and ener- 
getically, with a good sense of the joy 
ff the music and what was, for an ama- 
teur organization, a surprisingly clear 
enunciation. E. C. M. 





Mme. Alda Sues Brokers 


Supreme Court Justice McAvoy signed 
an order on May 13 directing Charles 
Hoffman, office manager for the firm of 
Reynolds & Fish, to any ver a number of 
questions put to him by the attorneys of 
Mme. Frances Alda of the Metropolitan 
Opera in the course of an examination 
fore the trial of a suit which the singer 
has instituted against the firm of Van 
Antwerp, Bishop & Fish, and which has 
iot yet been tried. Mme. Alda sued the 
for $133,875. She maintains 
that she had an arrangement with Wil- 
liam C, Van Antwerp, senior member of 
he original firm, by which he was to 
purchase certain stocks for her account, 
ind that he did not purchase them until 
hey had reached their highest price on 
the market, when he should have bought 
them much earlier. 


roKkers 





San Carlo Opera Forces Close Tour in 
Providence, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 14.—The San 
rlo Opera Company opened its annual 
engagement here on Monday night with 
“Rigoletto” before a capacity house. 
[his is the seventh consecutive season 
the organization has closed its 
trans-continental tour in this city and 
the company has a large following here. 
“La Forza del Destino,” “Tales of Hoff- 
n,” “Giaconda,” “Aida,” “Tosca,” 
avalliera,” “Pagliacci” and “Trova- 
made up the répertoire for the week. 
Queena Mario, Giuseppe Agostini, Louise 
r } ~ 7 ~° 
taylor, Stella De Mette, Pilade Sinagra, 
inna Fitziu and Madeleine Keltie were 
ng the singers heard. W. J. P. 
Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association 
Elects New Officers 


ILWAUKEE, WIs., May 9.—Theodore 
Winkler of Sheboygan, Wis., has been 
lected president of the Wisconsin Mu- 
Teachers’ Association. Other officers 
: Vice-president, Edgar B. Gordon 
Madison; secretary, W. J. Meyer of 
vaukee, and treasurer, Anna L. Hein- 
n, of Merrill. A number of changes 
been made in the examining com- 
tee, Frank Olin Thompson, Milwau- 
, now having charge of piano; C. W. 
ge, Milwaukee, voice; L. H. Stringer, 
ton, organ; Charles Mills, Madison, 
n; music department in_ public 
ls, Miss E. Simmons, Stoughton, 
general musical knowledge, Edgar 
Gordon, Madison, Wis. C. O. S. 


\f 


sic No Longer a “Doubtful Diversion” 
for Friends’ Sect 


HILADELPHIA, PA., May 15.—Music 
dancing have been recently elimi- 
d from the list of “doubtful diver- 
s which squander time that should be 
rwise employed” in the Quaker “book 
liscipline.” The new ruling was made 
he annual executive meeting held in 
old Friends’ Meeting House in this 
Incidentally the sect has never ac- 
omed itself to the use of mysical in- 
iments in its religicus assemblies. 
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Musical Celebrities 
for Work an 


Take Departures 
d Play in Foreign 








PROMINENT 


HE exodus of prominent musical folk 


from the United States, now that 
opera seasons are over and concert tours 
coming to a close, continues as the great 
liners leave for foreign shores. Among 
the latest departures were: Pablo Ca- 
sals, ’cellist, and Nicolai Schneer, for- 





Wide 
Leopold Stokowski on the Olympic 
merly accompanist for Jacques Thibaud, 
on the Lafayette, French line, on May 7; 


Photo by World 


Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony, by the Holland- 
American liner, Nieuw Amsterdam, the 
same day; George Baklanoff, baritone of 
the Chicago Opera Association, by the 
Mauretania, Cunard line, on May 12; 
William J. Guard, director of publicity of 
the Metropolitan, and Mrs. Guard, by the 
Fabre liner Patria, and Margaret Matze- 
nauer, contralto of the Metropolitan, by 


ARTISTS 
Above, Left to Right—Titta Ruffo, Giacomo Rimini, Luisa Tetrazzini and Rosa Raisa Aboard the King 
Left—Jan Kubelik and Mrs. Kubelik, on La France. 
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the French liner La France, on the same 
day. Mme. Matzenauer was accompanied 
by her small daughter Adrienne and left 
unexpectedly on account of a cablegram 
announcing that her mother was seri- 
ously ill in Bochum, Westphalia, Ger- 
many. Other musicians aboard La 
France were: Pierre Augieras, pianist; 
Jan Kubelik, violinist, and Mrs. Kubelik; 
Giuseppe de Luca, baritone, of the Metro- 
politan, accompanied by his daughter, 
Wally, and Gennaro Papi, conductor of 
the Metropolitan. 

The White Star liner Olympic, on May 
14, took Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra; Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony, and his wife, Clara Clemens, 


K cystone 


BEFORE 


View Co, Lefi ( 
SAILING 


Alexander. Below, 


Margaret Matzenauer on the Same Liner 


contralto, and the same day Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general manager of the Metro- 
politan, left by the Taormina of the 
Italian line. Rosina Galli, premiere dan- 
seuse; Giulio Setti, chorus master, and 
Carlo Edwards, assistant conductor, all 
of the Metropolitan, were also aboard the 
same steamer. 

Scheduled to leave on May 21, by the 
Holland-American liner, Rotterdam, were 
Mary Garden, directrix of the Chicago 
Opera Association; Jeanne Gordon, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan; Ruth Clug, 
pianist, and Jules Daiber, concert mana- 
ger. Gustave Tinlot, concertmaster of 
the New York Symphony, was booked to 
sail the same day by the French liner, 
Chicago. 





PHILHARMONIC’S CLOSE CALL 


Orchestra’s Train Nearly Wrecked When 
Bridge Is Swept Away 


The New York Philharmonic is still 
on tour, although its traveling was very 
nearly brought to an untimely end on 
May 8 in traveling from Topeka to Man- 
hattan, Kan. The special which carried 
the orchestra had just passed over a 
small bridge -which had bravely with- 
stood the onslaught of a river swollen 
by a cloudburst, when the bridge was 
completely swept away. 

In Lincoln, Neb., the. home. of the 
Commoner, the Philharmonic played a 
matinée to an auditorium packed with 
children and turned hundreds away at 
the evening concert. After the evening 
performance Governor McKelvie of 
Nebraska gave a supper to Conductors 
Stransky and Hadley and Manager 
Felix Leifels. 

The orchestra played to 8000 children 
in Salt Lake at the matinée concert 
and to 6000 adults at night. On 
Monday, May 30, it will enter upon the 
last week of the tour at London, Ontario. 


Plans for next year’s Philharmonic 
season are practically completed, but 
their execution may depend on the atti- 
tude of the musicians’ union. Philhar- 
monic officials have joined with the 
president of the New York Symphony in 
asking the union for its co-operation. 








Mrs. Alms Leaves Fortune for Mu- 
sic, Art and Education 
in Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 17.—By 
the terms of the will of Mrs. 
Eleanor C. U. Alms, widow of 
Frederick Alms, one of the foun- 
ders of the Alms & Doepke depart- 
ment store, her fortune of $2,000,- 
000 will go into trust for the bene- 
fit of musical, educational, art, 
charitable and recreational institu- 
tions of this city. The institutions 
specifically mentioned are: the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music, the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and the City 
Park Department. The will was 
filed yesterday. 
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Raising Fund to Relieve 





[Continued from page 3] 





and $600 has been collected from the 
committee in charge. Ignace Pader- 
ewski, honorary chairman of the com- 
mittee, has donated $100 to the fund, 
while fifty dollars apiece has been given 
by each of the other members of the 
committee which includes (alphabeti- 
cally) Harold Bauer, Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph 
Ganz, Ernest Hutcheson, Josef Lhevinne, 
Yolanda Méré, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Olga Samaroff and Ernest Schelling. 


Funds For Other Musicians 


In speaking of the fund, Mr. Ganz 
made the following statement: “It is a 
lasting pity that the world should permit 
its great musicians and their relatives 
to fall into such want. Only recently 
funds have had to be started for Mahler’s 
nephews, for the relatives of Schumann, 
and for Schubert’s last living descendant, 
who is now eighty-two years old and 
who was in a distressing financial condi- 
tion at the very time when a musical 
comedy concocted from Schubert’s melo- 
dies was reaping a fortune for its pro- 
ducers in Vienna, 

“Here is Moszkowski in actual want, 
although the publishers of his music 
have reaped millions from it, especially 
from his ‘Serenade.’ Shall we permit a 
great musician such as this to remain in 
want? His works have delighted hundreds 
of thousands, and if they are often 
in a lighter vein, they nevertheless are 
authoritative and lasting musical con- 
ceptions both in their form and work- 
manship, and his Orchestral Suite in F, 
his Piano Concerto and his opera 
‘Boabdil’ proclaim him also a master of 
the larger forms. 

“I cannot doubt but that thousands of 
those who have played and listened to his 
works will willingly come to his relief 
now that they know he is in want.” 

The initial fund of $600 just collected 
has been cabled to Moszkowski by Mr. 
Ganz. But as the committee believes 
that the thousands of musicians and 
music-lovers to whom the works of this 
master have given an inspired moment, 
will be eager to come to his further aid 
a larger fund has been initiated to 
which teachers, pupils and laymen from 
all over the country are invited to sub- 
scribe $1, or any greater amount which 
they wish to give. 

Knowing that the cause is one of 
transcending worth, MUSICAL AMERICA 
has offered its columns to the fund, and 


——$——— 
No Concert Schedule 
music is always available at 
Photo Plays week of May 22nd, 

“The Woman God Changed”’ 
Square 
A Realart Picture 
William De Mille’s Production, 
Benda Mask Dance 
Broadway at 5ist St. 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
With an All-Favorite Cast 
Presentations by 8. L. AFEL 


. 
Needed in New York 
the theatres under direction of 
1921, will be: 
Broadway 
A Paramount Picture 
Rialto 
Bebe Daniels in 
. ° d 
Criterion rey tg! 
“The Lost Romance” 
Tony Sarg’s Almanac 
Phone Circle 5500 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week May 22 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Ballet Corps, 
ROTH 
Continuous 13:30 to ll P. M. 

























The best orchestral and vocal 
Hugo Riesenfeld 
Rivoli at 49th St. 
Times 
“Two Weeks With Pay” 
at 44th St. 
By Edward Knoblock 
CAPITO “Subway to Door” 
“Snow Blind” 
Soloists and Ensemble. 


WANTED— Apartment 


Studio for summer months. 
Preferably in Carnegie Hall ‘or Metropolitan Opera 
House Give details in first letter. Address, J. 
Oscar Miller, c/o Greenville Womans College, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 





Frieda Hempel 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist-Accompanist 
August Rodeman, Flutist 
For available dates address: 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 











Poverty Stricken Moszkowski 


will publish the names of all who sub- 
scribe. 

It is hoped that musicians will rally 
to so fine a cause; that teachers, who 
have drawn so largely from his genius 
for material at once musical and of ad- 
mirable pianistic texture, will recruit 
their pupils to the aid of the master; 
and that music-lovers who have been 
charmed by the strains of Moszkowski’s 
works will answer this summons to re- 
turn their debt to the artist. 

Artists, teachers, publishers and dilet- 
tanti, can become members of the com- 
mittee by sending a donation of fifty 
dollars. 

MusicaAL AMERICA will be glad to 
handle all contributions tto the fund, 
which should be addressed to Rudolph 
Ganz, honorary treasurer, care of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue. 


GIVE SERVICES TO AID 
BOSTON COLLEGE DRIVE 





Artists Draw Huge Audience in Benefit 
Concert—Music Lovers’ Club Ends 
Season’s Activities 


Boston, May 13.—A concert in aid of 
the Boston College drive was given under 
the personal direction of Thomas Phillips 
at the new Boston Arena on the evening 
of May 8. All the participating artists 
volunteered their services. Victor Her- 
bert conducted an orchestra of forty 
pieces in a program consisting solely of 
his compositions. Tom Burke found a 
very responsive audience on his two ap- 
pearances in groups of songs. Mary 
Desmond, contralto, also contributed a 
group of songs, for which Fred Tillotson 
was an able accompanist. Mme. Marie 
di Pesa, coloratura soprano, disclosed a 
voice of beauty and noteworthy flexi- 
bility. For instrumental foil, Carmine 
Fabrizio, accompanied by Mr. de Voto, 
played a group of three violin solos in 
tasteful and musicianly style. Fritzi 
Scheff sang “Kiss Me Again,’ accom- 
panied by Mr. Herbert and the orchestra, 
and sang it so captivatingly that in spite 
of the lateness of the hour, she was 
obliged to repeat the number. An audi- 
ence of several thousand persons attended 
the concert. 

The final concert by the Music Lover’s 
Club of Boston was held at Steinert Hall 
on May 10. Mrs. Edith Noyes Greene, 
president of the club, arranged an inter- 
esting program to close the tenth season 
of the club’s existence. Katherine Per- 
kins, harpist; Emma _ Ecker, mezzo- 
soprano; Hazel Clark Leonard, violinist; 
Hellen Allen Hunt, contralto; Arthur 
Brooks, flautist; Rulon Y. Robinson, 
tenor, and George Smith, pianist, ap- 
peared successively in solo groups. Mrs. 
Greene made a speech, reviewing the 
club’s past work and looking forward to 
a further extension of its activities next 
season. H. L. 





New York Chamber Society Becomes 
Chamber Music Art Society 


Though rumors of the disbanding of 
the New York Chamber Music Society 
have been current, the first definite in- 
formation in the matter comes from 
members of the ensemble, who report 
that it will be succeeded by the Chamber 
Music Art Society. Within the past two 
years the New York Chamber Music 
Society has met with notable success in 
its metropolitan concerts and on tour, 
and when its disbanding became neces- 
sary, most of the personnel agreed to 
continue in association for the same ends. 
A pianist for the new organization has 
not yet been finally chosen. Cyril Tow- 
bin has temporarily abandoned a promis- 
ing concert career to become its first 
violinist. The wind section remains the 
same with Georges Grisez, the clarinet- 
ist, as its principal. For many years 
Mr. Grisez was solo clarinetist with the 
Boston Symphony and soloist with such 
organizations as the Kneisel Quartet, the 
Longy Club and the Hess Schroeder and 
Letz Quartets. 





Mary McCormic to be Coached in Rdle 
of “Louise” by Mary Garden 

CHICAGO, May 13.—A début awaited 
with an uncommon degree of interest is 
that of Mary McCormic, who will make 
her first appearance with the Chicago 
Opera Association under rather unusual 
auspices next season. Miss McCormic 
sang for Mary Garden last winter while 
the opera company was in New York, 


and was recently given another au- 
dition in this city. Miss Garden 
was so impressed with the _ talent 


displayed by the young singer that she 
instructed her to learn the title réle of 
“Louise.” Late in the summer Miss Mc- 
Cormic will go to Paris, where she will 
be coached in the réle by Miss Garden 
personally, and also given an opportunity 
to observe the performance of the opera 
as it is presented at the Opéra Comique. 
She will return with Miss Garden and 
make her début in the réle some time 
during the Chicago season. M.A. M. 





Jessie I. Christian, 
Damrosch Soloist, 
At Iowa Festival 














Jessie I. Christian, Coloratura Soprano, 
“Snapped” in the Rockies 


CHICAGO, May 14.—Jessie Isabel 
Christian, coloratura soprano, formerly 
a member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, recently appeared at the music fes- 
tival at Grinnell College, lowa, with the 
New York Symphony, conducted by Wal- 
ter Damrosch. She sang the réle of Ga- 
briel in Hadyn’s “The Creation,” and at 
a later concert creating a tumult of en- 
thusiasm for her performance of the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” with Mr. 
Damrosch’s orchestral accompaniment. 

Miss Christian has had wide experi- 
ence in both concert and opera, her op- 
eratic répertoire numbering two dozen 
roles. Her first European engagement 
was at Bordeaux, France, where she 
sang no less than eighteen parts. In 
Paris, her artistic success led to her en- 
gagement at special performances in a 
number of theatres where Americans are 
seldom in evidence, among them the 
Theatre Marigny, the Théatre Michel 
and at the Sorbonne, one of the largest 
amphitheaters in the world. 

Later engagements brought her to the 
Theatre Municipal of the Gaité, where 
she made her first appearance in the 
name part of “Lakmé.” Just before the 
outbreak of the war she went to the 
Theatre National de l’Opéra to sing 
the role of Marguerite in “Les Hugue- 
nots.” During this engagement she ap- 
peared as guest artist at Perigueux, 
singing in “Manon” and “Hamlet,” and 
before returning to this country she ap- 
peared as Gilda in “Rigoletto” and Mar- 


Mascagni’s **Little Marat” Has 
Triumph at Roman Premiéry 


HE delayed premiére of Mas 

cagni’s latest opera, “The Lit 
tle Marat,” recently took place j, 
Rome before an audience that paid 
from $5 to $80 for a seat. A copy- || 
righted caple despatch in the Ney | 
York Herald states that the work || 
had a veritable triumph and th. 
composer was called before the eur. | 
tain thirty times. It was feare, 
that on account of the composer’. 
Communistic tendencies ther 
might be a demonstration of som, 
sort by the Fascisti, but at the las: 
moment they issued a proclamatio) 
declaring that politics and ap: 
should not be confounded, and th 
performance’ proceeded withou: 
trouble. According to the man 
agers, the production cost 750,00() | 
lire and a project is already afoo: | 
to bring it to America next sea 
son. 




















guerite in “Faust” at a grand pape 
given at the opening of the milit 
aviation camp situated near Lang) 

Her success with the Chicago (0); 
Association, when she saved the perf; 
ance of “Les Huguenots” by appea: 
as Marguerite during the illness 
Galli-Curci, is well and favorably 
membered. 

Miss Christian’s concert tours fo; 
coming season will be under the pj 
agement of Harrison and Harshbar; 

In the accompanying photograph \ 
Christian is shown on a_ mount: 
climbing expedition on the summit 
one of the peaks of the Rockies. 
winter preceding her return to Ame 
she spent her vacation among the m 
tains of Switzerland, and the past 
son, between her autumn and sp 
tours, she visited the Rockies.  \ 
Christian declares that nothing in S\ 
erland can compare in grandeur 
the magnificence of our own mount 
of the west. 


MIROVITCH PLAYS TO AID 
CHARITY IN LAST RECIT AI. 


Union Social Center Benefits as 
Program in Carnegie Hall Ends 
Pianist’s Season 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, gave 
third and last recital of this season, 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of May | 
for the benefit of the Union Social (Cv 
ter. Beginning with Stradal’s transc: 
tion of a Concerto di Camera by Vivaldi. 
Mr. Mirovitch’s program ranged throuy 
Scarlatti, Chopin—a good deal of | 
pin—modern Russians and ended wit 
Liszt Rhapsody. 

The Vivaldi number was not of g) 
interest. It is a heavy-footed piece, 
Mr. Mirovitch gave it a consistent 
carefully though-out interpretat 
The Scarlatti Pastorale which followed 
suffered from speed, as it usually does 
and its naive simplicity fled away i: 
maze of rapid notes. So also the F M 
Etude of Chopin in the following gr 
One wonders why nine pianists out 
ten, are of the opinion that the faster yo 
play Chopin the better it sounds. (f 
the Chopin group, the Berceuse was 
far the best. The F Sharp Waltz \ 
given as encore to this group. Th 
Flat Minor Sonata was. effective! 
played, the Funeral March especia 
and it was accorded much applause. 1 
final group included the Rachmaninot! | 
Minor Prelude and a Minuet by the p 
ist himself. 
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Study vocal art at home 


They are all Victor artists. Their Victor Records 
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bring their actual voices to you right in your own 
Played on the Victrola they reproduce all 
the subtle shades of color, tone and interpretation 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play 
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MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Dear 

No doubt many people have been won- 
jering what kind of Americans will be 
produced in the next few decades under 
‘he influence of changing social and in- 
dustrial conditions, under the influence 
of blue laws and other restrictions that 
are becoming more and more onerous 
as well as distasteful every day. 

What kind of people are we going to 
ve? What will be our habits, our view- 
point, our method of living? Already, 
as we know, in the big cities, rents of de- 
ent homes have become so prohibitive, 
that the people are living like rabbits 

ittle burrows, eating in restaurants, 
subsisting by the aid of a kitchenette on 
lelicatessen food. The old wholesome 
woking has gone. In how far will this 
nfluence the health, the strength and 
especially the vitality of the people? 
Shall we become a nation of hypocrites, 
indulging in our pleasures in secret, ex- 
hibiting our surplus energy by dancing 

n restricted platforms in restaurants 
and cabarets to the music of a Negro 
band? Shall we all become movie 
is well as baseball fans? 

Some of these questions were answered 
when through the courtesy of a friend, I 
was invited to attend a performance by 
amateurs of “The Isle of Surprise,” en- 
titled an Oriental melo-farce, which was 
originally presented by the Princeton 
University Triangle Club last year. 

Now it seems that whenever the rep- 
utable social and church-going element 
n the aristocratic portions of White 
Plains and Mt. Vernon, and let me in- 
lude New Rochelle and Scarsdale, be- 
gins to show signs of disintegration 
through the deadly sobriety of its exist- 
ence based on going to bed at half past 
ten and getting up in the morning, in 
me for the males to catch the 7:45 for 
New York, it is Hartsdale that comes to 
the rescue with a dramatic or musical 
performance, given at the theater in 
White Plains. This enables the unfor- 
tunate denizens of Yonkers, Mt. Vernon, 
New Rochelle and Scarsdale to worry 
along for another twelve months—Just 

; a little “pep” into them. 

‘ow Hartsdale, one of the most pic- 

turesque suburbs of New York, is re- 
ned for the brightness of its men 
the beauty and charm of its women, 
tly young married people and while, 
ourse, belonging as they do in that 
tion, they are all good church-going 
ple with a serious interest in Sunday 
ols, at the same time, they know how 
enjoy themselves, but with due re- 
t for Mrs. Grundy and the conven- 
s—that is to say, they never play 


Jazz 


er, even for penny ante later than 
) a. m. or dance later than 3:30. 


v the men in Hartsdale get their sleep 

problematical, but they are a jolly 

d crowd with musical and dramatic 

rations. 

was this crowd that produced “The 

of Surprise” and gave a performance 

such excellence that it could have 

tui for a hundred nights on the Great 
White Way. 

lere we saw the real thing in the 

pe of a church choir ballet, not the 

rgerated, ridiculous, flat thing that 

used to give on the vaudeville stage 

a ballet, and let me add chorus, of 





lovely women, full of life, with good 
voices and of business men who showed 
so much energy in their dancing that 
some of them were fairly breathless be- 
fore the event was half over. Let me 
add, too, that part of the male chorus ap- 
peared in kilts, which disclosed the fact 
that the average American’s “under- 
standing” is not particularly well pro- 
portioned. 

However, let us not forget that only 
the other day, Professor Ramsay Tra- 
quair of McGill University, Montreal, 
came out with a manifesto in favor of 
kilts and knee breeches on the ground 
that the modern tail coat is grotesque as 
well as funereal. 

That the performance of this extrav- 
aganza went with a go was to be ex- 
pected, for was it not under the conduc- 
torship of that attenuated as well as 
elongated specimen of energy known by 
the name of Kenneth S. Clark, who, as 
you may recall, is a leader of community 
choruses and did such remarkable work 
during the war. 

As the evening went on, it was ap- 
parent that a number of the ladies had 
exceptionally good voices and it was also 
apparent that the men, most of the prin- 
cipals, were talented and that the only 
thing they were afraid of was the sound 
of their own voices. It was apparent 
also that a good deal of the bright dia- 
logue and clever lyrics was lost through 
the poor diction of most of them. That 
is typically American. 

But with all the shortcomings, it was 
clear that young America, especially 
young married America, has not the 
slightest idea of going into the doldrums 
because of the Bryans, Bowlbys and 
other fanatics who would condemn us to 
live by the light as well as the rule of 
Puritanical blue laws. So I think we 
may take courage and realize that never 
mind what laws or regulations are passed 
by the Calvinists, humanity will be the 
same, youth will be full of life, the spring 
will foliow the winter and young Amer- 
ica will come up all the time to save our 
bacon from being fried to a crisp in the 
pan of Puritanism over the coals of the 
fanatics. 

Let me not forget to say that the audi- 
ence which began by being discreetly re- 
served, ended by being enthusiastically 
hilarious. So once again Hartsdale 
saved the situation for the respectables 
of Yonkers, Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle 


and Scarsdale. 
* 2 


That music has become a decided and 
important issue in politics has been clear- 
ly shown through the triumph and re- 
election of Mayor Hague and his fellow 
commissioners in Jersey City by a ma- 
jority of 50,000. 

The Mayor had come out expressing 
his sympathy with the movement to en- 
large the scope and improve the char- 
acter of music in the public schools. He 
had also expressed his approval of the 
movement to have free concerts for the 
people in the parks and school auditor- 
iums, and a broader system of educa- 
tion and had announced his intention 
of seeing that proper appropriations were 
made for these purposes. 

In opposition, the fusionists had come 
out denouncing the Mayor and the com- 
missioners for spending the money of 
the community recklessly, without rea- 
son, for purposes which had no real 
basis. The result we now know. 

It will not be long before the example 
of Jersey City will be followed in other 
places. Astute politicians will see, espe- 
cially in districts and localities where the 
political parties are equally balanced, 
the benefit of allying themselves with 
the progressive element which believes 
in the beneficent power in our civic life 
of music and indeed of all cultural in- 
fluences. 

It won’t be long before the politician 
and particularly the candidate for of- 
fice, will be appealing to the musician, 
the music teacher, the singer and player 
for their vote. 

This will work out well both ways. 
In the first place, the musicians, the mu- 
sie teachers, in fact all the teachers, the 
artists, the singers, the actors and 
actresses, realizing their opportunity will 
exercise their right to vote and so ful- 
fill their duty, which hitherto most of 
them have not done. On the other hand, 
as your editor said in his address before 
the great audience in Jersey City, the 
candidates who will be able to appea! 
successfully to the professional element 
will be men of broader mind and higher 
purpose than the petty politicians that 
now get into office. 

+ + * 


The announcement by Secretary of 
State Lyons of New York in the statistics 
of crime that have been compiled show 
that one popular and valuable contributor 


to the gayety of nations has been gross- 
ly maligned. In a list of nearly three 
thousand women convicted of crime in 
the state of New York last year only one 
was a chorus girl, yet there were eight- 
een stenographers, in the list, four teach- 
ers, seventy-nine cooks and eighty-nine 
waitresses who got into trouble. 

This inspired a writer in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger to call attention 
to the fact that the popular picture of 
the chorus girl is that of the red-lipped 
vamp with her toes on the table and a 
wine glass in her hand, the brazen “‘gold- 
digger” with no name to lose, pilloried 
by the moralist, careless of all but the 
spotlight and the plaudits, the roses 
and raptures along the great White 
Way. 

As a matter of fact, she is usually a 
girl who hates the stagedoor Johnny. 
She would like a husband and a home 
as much as any other girl who earns her 
living. She has the same affection for 
her mother and the members of the fam- 
ily that other girls feel who divide their 
earnings with those partly or wholly de- 
pendent. 

I wonder how many people know that 
some of our most successful actresses 
and singers came out of the chorus, 
where they acquired habits of hard work 
and self-control. As for cheap dissipa- 
tion, the chorus girl could not last long 
with that. She would lose her beauty 
and her figure, and as nearly every 
chorus girl has the ambition to aspire 
to be a star, the morality is of a pretty 
high order, contrary to general and ac- 
cepted opinion. 

Years ago-I knew of a chorus girl who 
was unusually pretty but her voice was 
not sufficiently good to enable her to 
evolve into a star. However, she had 
the ambition to rise socially. She had 
seen the sad end of some of her com- 
panions and had taken the lesson to 
heart. She did not flirt and she did not 
go out with bald-headed, wealthy gen- 
tiemen, but she did pick out a some- 
what weak, amiable boy of that order 
of innocent calf who is sure to come to 
grief, especially when his mother and 
father give him more money than is 
good for him and let him roam about 
New York, while they believe he is study- 
ing in night school at Columbia. 

That chorus girl would have nothing 
but marriage. So married they were. 
The father promptly disinherited the 
boy, who was equally promptly supplied 
with money by his mother. But the 
girl would have none of that. She 
aroused the ambition of “The Kid,” as 
they called him, and finally by persistent 
effort managed to bring out the best in 
him so that after some time she got him 
to refuse his mother’s money and accept 
a position with a prominent importing 
house. She lived on his salary, made 
him a good home and with the assistance 
of a friend, who was a press agent, man- 
aged when the first baby was born to so 
overcome the father’s objection as to set 
“The Kid” in line for a political career. 
He later became Lieutenant Governor 
of his State. 

This is not a fairy story. 

ee ae 


The talking film is already here, that 
is to say, it will not be long before we 
shall hear the spoken word at the movies 
and later the song. 

Whether that will enhance the produc- 
tion or whether it will deprive it of some 
of its mystery is an open question. 

We shall also witness a wonderful 
improvement in the character of the 
music given with the film the more the 
producers realize its value. 

I was particularly impressed with this 
because I recently witnessed two pri- 
vate productions of movies by persons 
of distinction. In one case, the scenario 
had been written by that noted artist 
Muratore, the great tenor with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, in which his beau- 
tiful wife, Lina Cavalieri, was the prin- 
cipal figure. This private rendition was 
given without music, whereby it lost the 


_greater part of its effect. 


The other night I was invited to be 
among the select audience of actors, art- 
ists, newspaper men, literary men, 
movie men and their ladies in the grand 
ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton when Mare 
Klaw presented “J’Accuse” by Abel 
Gance, a Frenchman. . 

Here the music was given by an effi- 
cient orchestra under the direction of 
Hugo Reisenfeld, who, you know, has 
done so much for good music at the 
Rialto, Rivoli and Criterion, which are 
under his management. 

While the performance dragged some- 
what and was introduced by a long- 
winded speech in French, by the author, 
the audience being furnished with a 
printed translation, and which was not 
particularly effective, and while the 


As 


Seen by Viafora 





Jan Kubelik Thinks He Has Two Souls 
—QOne for Music, and Another for 
Less Artistic Affairs. It’s the First 
One He Reveals to His Audiences and 
Then He Appears to Be Mainly Fiddle. 
The Celebrated Violinist Departed Re- 
cently for Europe After an Extensive 
and Successful Tour of This Country 





presentation was somewhat marred by 
poor lighting and the fact that the pro- 
ducers had not the same facilities as we 
have in this country for such matters, 
still the appeal was tremendous. 

It was virtually an indictment of war, 
showed a happy little French village 
with the usual intrigues. Then told how 
it was desolated by war. One of the 
most effective scenes was where the 
beautiful young wife of a middle-aged 
man, for whom she had not much af- 
fection, who had been captured by ‘the 
Germans, returns home after four years 
with an illegitimate child that had been 
forced upon her and which has_ been 
promptly credited by the husband to the 
young poet with whom he believed she 
was in love. 

The end was exceedingly dramatic 
not the usual happy end, by the bye— 
where the husband has been killed in bat- 
tle and the poet remains also badly 
wounded but insane. He arouses the 
dead to come to the village and ask those 
who remained behind whether they had 
been faithful to their trust. Had they 
been true to those who had died for 
them? 

The acting of the principals, the hus- 
band by Francois Laurin, the poet by 
Jean Diaz, was so remarkable as to carry 
us all away, make us forget one anti- 


climax after another. But it would all 
have been flat had it not been for the 
music, very cleverly put together from 
well known operas, compositions, by 
Reisenfeld, and here we had another 
illustration not alone of the power of 
music, which we all know and appre- 


ciate, but that without it even the most 
impressive things in life would fail to 
carry their message across. 

Did you ever think, as you rise in the 
morning, if you are fortunate enough 
to be in the country, what it means to 
hear the birds sing? Did you ever think 
what it means to hear the notes even of 
the barrel organ, with a lot of happy 
children dancing around? Did you ever 
realize when you enter the church what 
music meant to the marriage, the funeral 
for the dead? Did you ever realize what 
that procession would be without the 
band at the head? How dreary and dull 
life would be at night without music 
in the cabarets, theaters, the opera, con- 
cert halls. In fact when you come to 
think of it, there is scarcely any human 
activity where music does not lend her 
aid and make her sublime appeal and 
yet there are those who will coolly tell 
you, so-called educators, indeed, some of 
them, that after ali music is only for 
those who care for it and has no real 
place in a serious and useful life. 

During the performance of “J’Accuse,”’ 
I sat next to Muratore, who has grown 
younger because he has grown thinner. 
He is in prime condition. I have never 
seen him look better. 

He followed the story as it was 
evolved with the greatest intensity, 
watched the action of the principals with 
that discriminating but kindly and ap- 
preciative criticism which is always the 
sign of a really great artist, namely of 
the man who having won out for himself 
yet realizes that there is always some- 
thing to learn and is generous enough, 
broad-minded enough to applaud the 
great art of another. So I could hear 
every now and then Muratore emit a lit- 
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tle grunt of approval, half-uttered gasps 
of enthusiasm and at the close, none was 
more enthusiastic in the applause. 

By 


Writing of the influence of music, I 
notice that they have discovered that 
music can exercise considerable influence 
on plants and flowers. 

Now perhaps you thought some crazy 
poet or idealist found this out. Not a 
bit of it. It was a prosaic business man, 
the president of a Milwaukee music 
house, who, at the convention of the 
music trade men and women in Chicago, 
told the audience that just as the human 
being to be healthy and jubilant requires 
nourishment, so the roses, violets, lilies, 
petunias and begonias simply must have 
music in their daily diet. 

“Try it,” said he. “Put a vase of roses 
on your piano at home and then softly 
play Reginald de Koven’s ‘Oh, Promise 
Me’ or ‘Annie Laurie.’ You will notice 
that the notes of the music create sym- 
pathetic waves that stimulate the roses. 
I have tried music on my flowers and I 
know it will work.” 

A non-believer inquired as to whether 
a phonograph in the back garden would 
help the shy onions, radishes and beans. 

Before a reply, however, could be 
made, Frank Morton, who is the chair- 
man of the Music Industries Committee, 
gave a talk on jazz, which he said was 
the evil spirit of music. It expresses 
hysteria and incites to idleness, revelry, 
dissipation, destruction, discord and 
chaos and so accords with the devastat- 
ing, voleanic spirit that has burst forth 
over the world in the last six years. 

Morton said, “You don’t often hear 
‘Home Sweet Home’ now and with this 
lovely song silenced, home itself tends 
to disappear. With home swallowed up 
in the cabaret, the great stabilizing cen- 
ter of society is lost.” 

It seems to me that Morton is some- 
what pessimistic. The Germans, French 
and others are delighting in jazz and 
all the dances that go with it just 
as much as Americans. Why? Be- 
cause the tendency of humanity will 
always be to express itself in all kinds of 
peculiar and extravagant ways when 
forced by repression to live a strictly 
conventional life. 

I once knew the son of a Bishop. He 
was impossible. He became very bad 
—the direct result of too much religion 
forced upon an unwilling soul. He might 
have traveled in the paths of righteous- 
ness had he been permitted to think for 
himself and do for himself and had not 
been told all the time that he was con- 
ceived in iniquity, born in sin and des- 
tined for hell. 

ES * * 

Did you know that at the National 
Convention of Supervisors of Music re- 
cently an eminent musical authority 
from Boston regretted the slump in the 
quality of our modern Sunday school mu- 
sic. 

He said that the average gospel hymn 
was either a stock inventory of our sins 
or else a rag-time whirl into glory. He 
declared that the eighteen million chil- 
dren in the Sunday schools of America 
were being brought up on jazz, soft 
soap, Bible phrases, and amorous melodic 
curves, all set to music. He insisted 
that through this harlequin collection of 
brain-jarring jazz, jungle and juice the 
children are made into hot-blooded little 
animals instead of sensitive, worshiping 
souls. 

“Tt was made apparent,” says a re- 
viewer in the Los Angeles Times, “that 
the new church music was not remote 
from this fox-trotting stuff and that the 
qld land-marks are being lost. Instead 
of going to Heaven to the tune of 
‘Nearer, My God to Thee,’ we are going 
to Helena, Montana, to the air of ‘Oh, 
Gee! Oh Gosh!’ 

“The trombones and saxophones have 
made their way into the church, and a 
full-fledged jazz-band may be expected 
most any Sabbath. If the heavenly 
choir is to be recruited from the trap 
drummers, horn blowers and _ ukelele 
players, a lot of people with sensitive 
nerves will not be eager to go to that 
place.” 

ok * * 

Eugenio Di Pirani in a recent article 
in the Etude tells us that Brahms was 
an inveterate smoker. He loved a good 
cigar but did not turn up his nose at a 
bad one. 

It seems on one occasion Erich Wolff, 
the composer, was given a cigar by 
Brahms. Wolff received the cigar with 


thanks and placed it carefully in his 
breast pocket. 


‘shall take great care of it. 


“Why do you put the cigar away? 
Why not light it now?” asked Brahms. 

“T cannot smoke it,” replied Wolff, “I 
It is not 
every day that one gets a cigar from 
Brahms.” Thereupon Brahms said, with 
a smile of satisfaction, “Then give me 
back the good cigar. For your purpose, 
a common one of the Austrian Tabac- 
regie will do just as well.” 

This reminds me that there is a cer- 
tain distinguished singer who has Ori- 
ental ideas of revenge, that is to say, 
when any of the critics have written 
something about him which he doesn’t 
like, he presents them with a box of tre- 
mendously big, highly flavored Havana 
cigars. They are very expensive. He 
never smokes them himself, but as he 
said to me once, “A critic who can stand 
one of those cigars, especially before 
meals, is a wonder. When he tries the 
second, he has to send for a doctor.” 

* * BS 


There have been stories afloat to the 
effect that Mme. Pavlowa is not on good 
terms with her former manager, Fortune 
Gallo, the enterprising and energetic im- 
presario of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. 

Let me tell you that while Madame is 
no longer under Mr. Gallo’s manage- 
ment, indeed is now with Hurok, the 
clever Russian, she has expressed her- 
self in warmest terms of recognition of 
what Gallo did for her. In fact, it was 
to Gallo’s management that she owed 
such a financial as well as artistic suc- 
cess last season, contrary to the opinion 
of the wiseacres, who expected a collapse 
the first month. 

So I am not astonished to know that 
Pavlowa wrote to Gallo, “Please receive 
my sincerest compliments in apprecia- 
tion of your splendid organization and 


the excellent work of your representa- 


tives and the wonderful achievement of 
the publicity department.” 

Her appreciation was indorsed also by 
Theodore Stier, who conducted the per- 
formances of the Pavlowa Ballet and 
who was just as enthusiastic with re- 
gard to Gallo’s management as was La 
Pavlowa. 

I mention the matter because very 
often when there is a change of manage- 
ment for whatever reason, it is accom- 
panied by all kinds of stories of disa- 
greement, of trouble over accounts and 
especially with regard to the manner in 
which an artist has been treated by the 
old management, so it is refreshing to 


be able to refer to one instance at least 
where a great star was appreciative of 
the good work done for her and honest 
enough to express her appreciation. 

* a 


Did you know that “Tubbs of Soho” in 
London is dead? 

Perhaps you never heard of “Tubbs of 
Soho,” and yet he was with Giuseppe 


Tartini, famous in the violin world as 


a maker of bows. Kreisler, Bottesini, 
Gompertz, the Strausses, everybody 
used to go to him for bows. He lived in 
a little house in the heart of the Soho 
district, which corresponds in a sense to 
Montmartre of Paris. 

Did you ever realize how much a fine 
bow had to do with the power of even 
the greatest violinist to give us the music 
of the masters in that entrancing man- 
ner which carries us out of the moil and 
toil of life? Ask any of the great ones 
if they weuid rather have a poor violin 
and a fine bow or a fine violin and a 
poor bow. With a fine bow and nimble 
fingers I have heard some of the great 
ones produce from an ordinary, cheap 
fiddle music that was entrancing. 

* ok * 


Inspired by the convalescence of her 
distinguished husband, Mrs. Caruso has 
soared into song, the words as well as 
the music by herself. One song, called 
“Gloria’s Lullaby,” in hodnor of their 
lovely daughter, has, as a critic said, a 
sad note, but it has a happy ending, as 
good songs should, and here is the song: 


“So happily she lies and laughs 
And waves her little hands and crows 
And, stretching wide her tiny arms, 
Tosses her fist and hits her nose. 
Startled, her blue eyes open wide; 
She droops her rosebud mouth to cry; 
Sunbeams steal across her bed. 
She smiles; 
She smiles at the sun motes dancing by, 
So happily she lies and laughs. 
She lies, 
Tosses her fist and hits her nose.” 


Let us hope that in the interest of a 
young lady of such distinguished parent- 
age that she wiil not be permitted to go 
too far in her desire to “toss her fist 


and hit her nose,” says your 





Sophie Braslau Began Career as 





Metropolitan’s Youngest Singer 


[Portrait on Front Page] 
FTER a remarkably successful tour 
of seventy recitals extending as far 
West as Omaha and South to Jackson- 
ville, Sophie Braslau, contralto, late of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
returned to her home in New York. 

This singer’s second season of concert 
work, after five years with the Metro- 
politan, has been marked, aside from its 
artistic successes, by many unique trib- 


utes to the personality of the artist her- 
self. Born in New York and a graduate 
of American methods and training, Miss 
Braslau has risen with dramatic swift- 
ness to her present place in the world of 
music. In 1914 she was engaged by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, where as 
the youngest singer on the American 
operatic stage, she began her career by 
Singing minor roles. Since that time, 
Miss Braslau has not only attained fame 
in opera, but has sung with most of 
the well-known symphony orchestras in 
every important city in America. 

Miss Braslau will spend the summer 
at her country home in New Hampshire, 
where in addition to study for her 
next season’s concert tour, she intends 
to prepare several new operatic rdéles. 
The success of her recent recitals have 
confirmed Miss Braslau in the choice of 
classical programs. The Russian music 
which she interprets in the native 
tongue was so enthusiastically received 
on her recent trip, that she is preparing 
a new series of songs for next year from 
the works of Rachmaninoff, Gretchanin- 
off and Moussorgsky. 

Miss Braslau’s programs have been 
unconventional in their range of appeal, 
her unusual vocal combination of dra- 
matic and coloratura contralto lending it- 
self to such varied works as the “Furi- 
bondo” of Handel and the aria from 
“Orfeo.” She intends also to introduce 


several novelties next season by little- 
known American composers. 

Owing to the insistent demand for 
dates for Miss Braslau early this sea- 
son, it became necessary for her to post- 
pone her New York recital until spring, 
but in spite of that, the recital she gave 
April 10 marked a new high point in 
her recital career. As a lovable, out- 
door, American girl who, by hard work 
and dogged persistence, has made a high 
place for herself in the world of music 
Sophie Braslau has won the admiration 
and affection of the great American mu- 
sic-loving public. D. L. L. 





Annie Friedberg to Manage Concert Ac- 
tivities of Giovanni Martino 


Giovanni Martino, bass of the Metro- 
politan, who is re-engaged there for 
three more years, will be heard next 
season for the first time on the concert 
stage. Mr. Martino recently signed a 
contract to be under the exclusive con- 
cert management of Annie Friedberg. 
He will spend the summer studying new 
roles and working on concert programs, 
especially English songs and oratorio 
numbers. Early in September he will 
again join the Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany and after the tour of this organiza- 
tion and before the beginning of the 
Metropolitan season he will be heard in 
a number of concerts. 





Pittsburgh Hears Local Orchestra 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 15.—The East 
Liberty Orchestra, under the baton of 


Oscar Demmler, gave a concert in Car- 
negie Hall Tuesday night, May 2, before 
a large audience. The Schubert “Un- 
finished” Symphony, the Mendelssohn 
“Ruy Blas” Overture, and the “Sigurd 
Jorsalfar” Suite by Grieg were well 
presented. The soloist was T. Earle 
Yearsley, a well-known local tenor. 

R. E. W. 
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Walter Anderson 
to Spend Vacation 
Period in Euro): 











Walter Anderson, New York Manage; 


Walter Anderson, the New Yo: 
manager of many well-known Ame: 
ican artists, returned recently fron 
a Southern and Middle Western tour. Ii 
found an increasing demand for young 


American artists as evidenced by th 
bookings he has secured for artists the 
list of which includes Edith Bideau, 
Phoebe Crosby, Marguerite Ringo, 
pranos; Ada Tyrone, dramatic sopra) 
Mildred Bryars, Charlotte Peegé, con 
traltos; Merlin Davies and Charles 
Troxell, tenors; Norman Jollif, bariton 
Frank Cuthbert, basso; Josie Pujol ani 
Pauline Watson, violinists, and 
Woodstock Trio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson will sail for 
Europe on July 2 for a two months’ vaca 
tion. G. K. Brown will have charge of 
affairs and bookings during Mr. Ande: 
son’s absence. 


PHOEBE’S RINGLETS BOB 
TO A WALTZ FROM VIENNA 


Dorothy Ward Sings Well in Barrie's 
“Quality Street” Trimmed with 
Tunes by Walter Kollo 


Those who were wont to shed a silent 
tear over the tender romance of Phoebe 
Throssel, Phoebe of the ringlets, will find 
that lady strangely altered in the musi- 
cal version of Barrie’s charming comed) 
as it is done at the Shubert Theate: 
This “Phoebe of Quality Street,” to de 
scribe her in the terms of the title, is a 
strangely gushing young maiden wh 
shakes her ringlets to a Viennese walt 
Any worshipper of Barrie would natu- 
rally approach a “musical version” with 
much trepidation. Imagine Qualit) 
Street, dear Quality Street, with 
lavender and old lace, and its quaint 
snobbishness, invaded by a bevy of cho 
rus ladies, a hard-working comedian i! 
the guise of a Hibernian recruiting 
sergeant, and an Irish cook enlisted fo! 
service from among the comic peopl: 
the conventional melodrama! 

We loved the gentle Phoebe and 
had a high regard for the dashing ¢ 
tleman but somewhat hesitant lo 
Valentine Brown, especially when 
came back from Waterloo with coat slung 
across his shoulder and one sleeve of 
more feasible jacket hanging useles 
He was human. As a lover he was 
pathetic as his empty sleeve—as pathe' 
as that other scoundrel. Thomas Sandys 
But when he swaggers home to a ma 
tune he is a queer sort of shadow of t! 
former Valentine Brown. Obviously) 
returns intact. It doesn’t do to leave 
much as a hand at Waterloo in a mus 
comedy. Waterloo? Well, the text s 
says it, but the uniform smacks mort 
Blenheim! 

The music is mainly by Walter Ko 
The waltzes are no better and no wor 
than hundreds of others that have co 
out of Vienna, if you forget Johan" 
Strauss for the moment. Dorothy Wa: 
an English actress, plays the tra’ 
formed Phoebe, and she sings better t! 
anyone we have heard in musical com: 
in many a long night. And she ha 
good voice too. Max Steiner conducts 
earnest orchestra. 
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George Ade Takes Music as His Subject and a Musician Tries 
a Tilt—Humorist Declares Devotees of the Soothing Art 


Become “Temperamental Dyspeptics’ 


’"—Their Champion 


Gives Vigorous Battle—AlIl Music Not Good; Much of the 
“Best-Made” Injurious—Some Talk of Grieg and Irving 
Berlin — Finds Plea for Mediocrity in Statements of 


Fable-Writer 





By Claude Cunningham 


HE humorist has his art, as the musician has his, and the fact that it 
T is the art of poking fun does not prevent it from being as serious to 


him as the art of music is to the musician. 


I have never known a humorist 


who did not take life seriously. He must do so in order to perceive its humor. 
Sir James M. Barrie said that woman was not made from the rib of man, 

but from his funny-bone; but that remark did not prevent Sir James from 

understanding what a tremendously serious problem woman is! 


Nevertheless, next to the man who has no sense of humor, 


the greatest 


bore on earth is the man who has too much sense of it, the man who sees 
something ludicrous in everything and possesses no means of weighing the 
values which are inherent in things serious. 


In the April issue of Cosmopoli- 
tan appeared a humorous editorial by 
George Ade on “Music and Music Lov- 


b J 


ers,’ which has caused an audible stir 
among musical folk. Just now it is 
difficult to tell whether the murmurings 
are but a “tempest in a teapot,” or 
the first rumblings of an earthquake, 
but if they can “stir the earth and put 
new mould to the roots,” we shall be 
satisfied. Meanwhile, when a humorous 
article has the power to propose a seri- 
ous question, is the trouble with the 
humorist’s art, or with the reader’s 
vision? Let us see. 

Ade’s editorial is designed to amuse, 
and it is therefore quite unfair to criti- 
cize it seriously. Yet we are tempted 
to do so, and thus dignify it beyond its 
merits, because of the retraction—mere- 
ly hinted—at the end, by which he appar- 
ently strives to “save his face” before 
an accidental audience of intelligence. 
There he surreptitiously takes much of 
it back, says that all music is all right, 
after all, and that musicians now seem 
a little better than they did a moment 
ago. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to be 
unable to discover anyone who agrees 
with the view that Ade’s monograph is 
wholly funny, most people finding it un- 
fair, harmful and meretricious. We 
have asked several distinguished persons 
to read Mr. Ade’s article, persons 
against whom the charge of prejudice 
or of wounded vanity could not possibly 
be brought, and we have invariably noted 
wo distinct impressions, one quickly fol- 
owing the other and definitely contra- 
‘ting it. While every one has laughed, 
the laugh in each case has instantly been 
absorbed by a thoughtful sort of second 
impression which brought with it a 
scowl. There was something about the 
article which, on second thought, no one 
eemed to relish, a certain mordant qual- 
ity which seemed to take the article out 
of the realm of humor and insidiously 
convert it into a subtle sort of lampoon. 


On Behalf of the “Tune-twanger” 


a present writer feels that what 

. Ade has said is significant only as a 
asure of the general standard of mu- 

S) cal intelligence and as an example of 
attitude of a certain class toward 
other class, but the impression that 
paramount is that the laugh in his 


monograph is not on our confreres, but 
on Ade 


himself. And, since what is 
1uce for the humorist is sauce also for 
the long-suffering tune- 





twanger may be forgiven for making 
answer to so formidable a god as the 
fun-poker. Therefore, I shall endeavor 
to present the opposing view, and for 
that purpose must reprint some of Mr. 
Ade’s remarks. 

“You see her for the first time,” says 
Mr. Ade, ‘“‘and somehow she gives you the 
impression that she has just bitten into 
a lemon; so you say to yourself, ‘Prob- 
ably she plays the piano very well.’ 

“Why does perfectly good music have 
a curdling effect upon its high priests? 

“It is made for soothing purposes, so 
Shakespeare says, yet those who dope 


themselves too heavily with the richer 
varities become temperamental dys- 
peptics. 


“Probably it would be awful hard to 
room with one who knew too much 
about music. 

“The cruel pity lavished by the bridge 
expert upon the mental defective who 
fails to comprehend signals is as naught 
compared with the devastating scorn 
which the Grieg fanatic visits upon the 
loyal followers of Irving Berlin. 

“Men who are not afraid to walk up to 
a machine gun will run a mile when they 
see a young woman who has been thor- 
oughly conservatoried. 

“The light-headed layman whose cere- 
bral corridors are constructed upon the 
general plan of a cantaloup always be- 
gins to look about and select the nearest 
exit when the conversation shifts to 
grand opera. 

“A song which will caress the emo- 
tions of several millions of people is of 
more practical value than the average 
Congressional enactment. During the 
period which follows an orgy, what could 
be more beneficial than a restful diet 
of mush? 

“Be comforted by the reflection that 
all music is good. 

“Because you seek the drugging ef- 
fects of ragtime, do not contradict those 
who claim to get an actual kick from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

“Be not ashamed of a sneaking fond- 
ness for minstrel songs and the solemn 
cadences of the old-time hymns. Make 
no apology for sentimental ballads. 
Maple-sirup, it is true; but what in the 
name of Vermont is wrong with maple- 
sirup? 

“The monthly issue of ‘records,’ the 
mechanical players, and the invading 
hosts of Chautauqua have carried a lot 
of real music into the most distant town- 
ships. The neighbors are becoming 
‘educated.’ But they are still deathly 
afraid of the morbid genius who regards 
music as a secret cult instead of a gen- 
eral dispensation.” 
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Claude Who 


Baritone, 
Challenges a Famous Humorist’s Mu- 
sical Flippancy 


Cunningham, 


It is difficult for the present writer 
to see two sides to this squib. To him it 
is pure humor and George Ade almost 
at his best. But here we are endeavor- 
ing to answer for those who do not feel 
it so. 


No Defense Needed 


Music, like all advanced sciences and all 
spiritual beacons which seem to move for- 
ward with every approach in their direc- 
tion and, consequently, to be forever just 
ahead of the average attainment, has 
long and patiently endured the jibes of 
ignorance and withstood the wit of the 
prejudiced and must continue to do so as 
long as musicians decline to lower the 
standard of their art to the level of the 
popular intelligence. But Galileo, who 
gave us the first thermometer, the first 
proportional compass and discovered the 
isochronism of the pendulum and the 
first principles of dynamics, won his first 
fame as a musician. And with men like 
the direct and positive Mr. Paderewski 
and the indirect and relative Mr. Ein- 
stein to indicate the quality and caliber 
of the musical brain, musicians need no 
theoretical defense. 

Nevertheless, it is felt that the ridi- 
cule of Mr. Ade’s editorial is not con- 
ducive to the best ends, but rather is «al- 
culated to discourage interest in music 
by casting aspersion upon its “high 
priests.” Nothing deters like ridicule 
and nothing diminishes protagonists like 
the sense of an unsound position. How 
many young women would not neglect 
even a very superior musical talent, if 
they thought that they would acquire 
with its development the appearance of 
having “just bitten into a lemon”? This 
is a really humorous mental tack, and it 
was not Mr. Ade’s business to show that 
the impression of acridity is given by 
nearly all youthful specialists who have 
attained to efficiency and that their sour- 
ness is mere cockiness expressing an ex- 
aggerated ego, or at best a sense of 
power beyond their fellows. The spe- 
cialist always seems to forget that the 
other fellow may know a lot more than 
the said specialist does, may even be able 
to make him “look like a fool,” in another 
subject. But experience and increased 
knowledge correct that youthful bump- 
tiousness and teach the specialist to meet 
his fellows on universal ground. 

Yet, Mr. Ade’s speech is assertive and 
doctrinal. He makes some flat state- 
ments that are not funny and his doc- 
trine is the gospel of mediocrity. 

A Fallacious Argument 

In the first place, it is felt that Ade’s 
contention that “all music is good” is 
one of the worst fallacies with which 
musicians have to deal. As President 
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Harding said in his indorsement of the 
highly successful Music Week, which be- 
gan in New York on April 18, “I wish 
you to know my interest in the cultiva- 
tion of a national taste for the best mu- 
sic. I have said before that the world 
needs good music, and perhaps never 
needed it more than now.” Mr. Hard- 
ing’s careful use of the words “good” 
and “best” is without qualification or 
exception, and he therefore must have 
been sensitive to the fact that some 
grades of music are not “good” and do 
not contribute to the end toward which 
he looked in the interest of the country 
The truth about music is that much of 
the best-made music is not only bad, but 
positively oan while most of the 
modern “j 


jazz’ yaddle is psychological 
reaction either poe the strain of war 
or the sudden withdrawal of alcohol. 


Its appeal is made only to those whose 
internal resources are so limited that 
they are unable to provide their own 
stimulus for the gratification of their 
craving for exaltation. Their aesthetic 
powers of reaction to true beauty being 
weak and uncertain, they seek stimula: 
tion from external sources, and a little 
indulgence makes them crave _ inebria- 
tion. Such persons are like the woman 
who cannot read or converse in gen- 
eralities, but must soak her mind in sen- 
sational novels and talk in the particulars 
of personalities and small events, or like 
the man who cannot take a glass of wine 
“for his stomach’s sake,’ without going 
on to drunkenness. 


Ade’s assertion that “the neighbors 
are becoming ‘educated,’ but are. still 


afraid of the morbid genius who regards 
music as a sacred cult instead of a gen- 
eral dispensation,” is scarcely consistent 
with his plaintive appeal to the jazz so 

not to “contradict those who claim to 
get an actual kick from the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra.” If there is any cult- 
complex among music-lovers, it is found 
in the hyper-aesthetic devotee who 


haunts the symphony concert halls and 
gleans thrills which might be found al- 
most anywhere he cared to seek them, 
not among musicians themselves. 

Of course, the “morbid genius” is a 
great curse wherever he may be found, 
but it is not probable that music has 
anything to do with his morbidity, al- 
though his morbidity may have much 
to do with his music. The morbid genius 
is found in all special branches of 
thought, but great musicians are sel- 
dom morbid, and I cert: 1inly have never 
known any sort of musician who thought 
that music was a secret cult, or who did 
not thoroughly believe that it was a gen- 
eral dispensation. 

Now, it would appear that even humor- 
ists (who might be publicists as well, 
but generally choose to miss their op- 
portunities) ought at least to recognize 
their duty to state truths. Let wits 
make jests of truths, if they must, for 


truth pokes fun enough at them; but 
let them do so without rancor or bit- 
terness. Let their portraits be carica- 


tures, if need be, but let them not dare 
to alter essential characteristics, there- 
Dy uttering fictions that may be libelous 
and pseudo-critical, for the charge of 
prejudice may enter there with its in- 
evitable suggestion of stigma on the fel- 
low possessed of it. 


The Humorist’s Commodities 


It must be remembered, however 
Mr. Ade’s commodities 


, that 
are ex¢ weeration 


[Continued on page 13] 
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““Kohlhaymerin,”’ New Opera by the Viennese Bittner, 
Links Dionysius and Local Police in Action 





IENNA, April 30.—The Viennese 

composer Julius Bittner’s new opera, 
“Die Kohlhaymerin” (‘“Kohlhaymer’s 
Widow”), which was given its first per- 
formance at the Staatsoper earlier in 
the month, has excited much comment 
in the musical press. Bittner is regarded 
as one of the most characteristic and 
original of Austrian composers, and “Die 
Kohlhaymerin” is by no means his first 
score. Of a peasant family, though for 
some time occupying a position in the 
Vienna courts, his music is racy of the 
soil, and his preceding operas, “Musi- 
kant,” “Bergsee,” “Der Abenteurer,” 
“Das hiéllisch Gold,” “Die Rote Gred,” as 
well as a mimodrama, “The Tarantella of 
Death,” string quartets, piano pieces and 
a symphonic poem, “Fatherland,” have 


established his reputation. 

Kohlhaymer’s Widow, sung by Lotte 
Lehmann, is young. She is not a 
“merry” widow, yet one who, after two 
years of honest mourning, feels a genuine 
and human longing for renewed life and 
love. So, when a_ worthy neighbor, 
Herr von Pichler, falls in love with her, 
and invites her to a masquerade. ball, 
Dionysius, the Greek god of wine and 
pleasure appears to her, stepping out of 
the frame of her dead husband’s pic- 
ture, it seems in order that there 
she should meet Karl Nowak, a Don 
Juan of the underworld, who as the 
Marchese di Salvatorre, (the rdéle was 
taken by Fischer), captures the hearts 
of all the women he encounters. The 
masquerade ball takes place in the sec- 
ond act, and the widow, under the in- 
fluence of the warm May night and the 
tender flatteries of the gallant adven- 
turer, feels her good resolutions weaken. 
She allows him to take her home. Here, 
however, as she is about to permit him 
to enter her bedroom, a glimpse of her 
deceased husband’s picture restores her 
moral will power. She repulses her ad- 
mirer and, when he insists on forcing an 
entrance, calls the police and has him 
arrested. The Marchese di Salvatorre, 
who knows his Sardou, chivalrously ad- 
mits an attempted burglary which he 
had no intention of committing. The po- 
lice commissioner, Franz Hofbauer, 
sung by Maikl, has him taken to the sta- 
tion house, and gazes open-mouthed at 
tre unfortunate woman who totters into 
her room, after Salvatorre’s old accom- 
plice has raised an unavailing pistol 
against her with feeble hand. The third 
act takes place in the station house. 
Here all the women whom the pretended 
marquis, Karl Nowak, has deceived, as- 
semble, and each individually, including 
the Kohlhaymerin, forgives him. The 
police court is turned into a court of 
love, in which the police commissioner 
as judge shows an admirably human side. 
The work closes with a final scene in 
which the lovers—the Kohlhaymer’s 
Widow and Herr von Pichler—find each 
other to the accompaniment of simple 
folk-tune airs, effectively singable. 
As a finale, the ballet once more rushes 
out upon the stage in a Dionysiac panto- 
mime. 

Music of the Work 


According to Karl Alwin, who con- 
ducted the premiére, and who published 
a study of the music of the score in the 
Musikblitter des Anbruch, “. . . the 
underlying symbolic idea of this 
Dionysiac opera is maintained and car- 
ried out in its orchestral form from the 
first to the last note. In each individual 
act the tone-colors, in keeping with the 
sense and meaning of the action have 
been kept apart.” Alwin calls attention 
tu the chamber-music effects secured by 
the solo treatment of certain instru- 
ments, as in the “Prelude,” dominated 
by the original clarinet theme of the 
Kehlhaymerin. He points out the ad- 


mirable use made of the piano in the or- 
chestra, and, for purposes of parody, the 
employment of a little group of mando- 
lins and guitars together with it. In 
the second act, Dionysius, the god of 
drunkenness, draws harmonies which in- 
toxicate the senses from the orchestra; 








Julius Bittner, Noted Viennese Composer 


which, by the way, save for the piano, 
mandolins, guitars and harps, is that of 
Verdi. The following “Intermezzo” is a 


masterpiece of joyous counterpoint, and 
the final duet develops in chaste and ten- 
der folk-wise beauty to “lose itself in 
the bacchantic jubilation of the close.” 
Thus Karl Alwin. Julius Korngold, 
however, is not altogether in sympathy 
with the libretto, which the composer 
wrote himself. “Dionysius and _ police 
do not quite rhyme,” he says, “and over- 
zealous admirers do Bittner no good by 
coining the phrase ‘Dionysiac opera.’ 
Then the iefies and music—they have 
nothing at all in common.” Yet Korn- 
gold admits that “. our admired 
Bittner’s light hand, his fresh daring, 
his artistic optimism never showed to 
better advantage than in the Kohlhay- 
merin . . his style remains melodious, 
as in his other operas. The Kohlhay- 
merin theme, a charming Landler-like 
melody in A-Flat Major, is a veritable 
widow’s cruse, which supplies the entire 
opera.” In part, the music—because of 
its police concomitants—is merely scenic. 
A Berlin critic who witnessed the per- 
formance asserts that “. musically 
the first act is the best, and instrumen- 
tally the finest that Bittner has hitherto 
written. Engaging melodies, borne on 
home breezes, float past us, and the ami- 
able spirit of the Singspiel leads the 
graceful round. Beginning with the 
second act, disorder enters into both book 
and music—the action takes a zigzag 
course, and the music cannot express it- 





Two New Ballets Charm Parisians: 
Is Mompou Debussy’s Sole Heir? 





ARIS, May 1.—At the Opéra Gabriel- 

Marie Grovlez’s fantasy-ballet in 
one act and two tableaux, “Maimouna,” 
libretto by André Gerard, was well re- 
ceived at its recent first performance, 
though to quote Banés “. the music 
accompanies the mimic action without in- 


terruption, a serious inconvenience in a 
ballet, as it prevents the public from ap- 
plauding.” The story offers ample op- 
portunity for dance development. The 
Khalif Hassan loves his captive Mai- 
mouna, but the lady rejects his advances. 
To further his designs he drinks a love- 
philtre. It puts him to sleep, and in a 
dream he beholds the charmer whom he 
adores listening complaisantly to the 
wooing of another, a musician, to be ex- 
act, though he has an emir and an ath- 
lete for rivals. Annoyed, Hassan 
awakes, but when he realizes that his 
dream has shown him only the exact 
truth, he pardons the lovers and returns 
with a sigh to the arms of his favorite 
sultana. Grovlez, once a musical Com- 
munist, has written elegant and delight- 
felly limpid scenic music in this score, 
though on occasion polytone sonorities of 
a savage sort shock in combination with 
bizarre rhythms. “A diabolic movement 
in 7/8 time, with a novel swing, was the 
despair of the dancers during the re- 
hearsals,” says Banés. The ballet was 
staged by Leo Staats, and Mme. Aida 
Boni, Mile. Camille Bos, Mlle. Marthe 
Lequien, as well as Ricaux and Ray- 
mond, earned Terpsichorean laurels. Ac- 
cording to the critic already cited, M. 
Grovlez’s conversion to melody in this 
ballet music excited, among the Opéra 
audience “. . . a universal outcry of 
pleased surprise.” 


An Old Fable in Ballet Guise 


At the Théatre de la Gaité-Lyrique, 
another ballet, a ballet-pantomime, “Le 
Loup et l’Agneau,” by Louis Urgel, pre- 
sented La Fontaine in a new metamor- 
phosis. The Wolf, in this case, M. Bergé, 
whose prodigious biceps allow him to lift 
his partner in the dance to height unbe- 
lievable, is a handsome and gallant gen- 
tleman who, after thirty-five minutes of 
choreographic persuasion, succeeds in 
carrying off the timid shepherdess, who 
piays the Lamb, Mile. Magliani. “Louis 
Urgel’s musical inspiration runs 
easily and.pleasantly,” says Banés, “a 
sobbing Adagio for violoncello is notable 
fo. an initial theme skilfully developed, 








and from the first measure of the 
Prelude, the instrumentation gives proofs 
of colorful and masculine vigor.” 


Is Spanish Composer Debussy’s Only 
True Disciple? 


Emile Vuillermoz seems to be of that 
opinion. In a recently published study 
of Frédéric Mompou’s “Cants magics” 
for piano, this able critic opines that 
this young Spaniard is the successor of 
the impressionist master. “There have 
never been any genuine Debussyists in 
France. The only disciple and con- 
tinuer of the composer of ‘La Mer’ 
worthy of mention is, perhaps, the young 
Spaniard Frédéric Mompou who, with- 
out ever having known Debussy, has 
taken in and understood the essentials 
of his teachings. Mompou is an authen- 
tic Debussyist in the sense that he has 
not ‘written Debussy,’ but has sought 
his ideas not in himself but about him- 
self, and that he has passionately lis- 
tened to ‘the myriad noises of nature.’ 
It is nature which has furnished the 
themes for his inspirations, and it is to 
her that he has dedicated these mysteri- 
ous incantations, these strange cabalistic 
melodies for the piano keyboard, whose 
potency is of so troubling a kind.” 





Music Criticism Theme 


of Berlin Critic’s Talk 





ERLIN, May 2.—“‘From the Work- 

shop of a Music Critic” was the 
title of a lecture recently delivered in 
Bechstein Hall by Sigmund Pifling, in 
the course of which the lecturer gave a 
historical survey of the development of 
music criticism from 1800 on, with par- 
ticular stress on the Romantic Period, 
and the criticizing artists such as Ber- 
lioz, Liszt and Biilow. Edward Hanslick 
was described as a witty, piquant ra- 
tionalist, who lacked the sense for prob- 
lem solution. There is no such thing as 
strictly objective criticism, said the lec- 
turer, and the influence of the critic on 
the artist is infinitesimal. The speaker 
then touched on the division of criticism 
into the impressionistic, the historic and 
the philosophic fields, and laid special 
emphasis on the music critic’s need of 
professional knowledge, as well as nat- 
ural critical talent and practical ex- 
perience. 





self independently under the circum. 
stances. The first act seems like a Ma, 
morning in a village in Lower Austria 
One can almost see the linden-tree by the 
village well and hear the bells chime a: 
evening in a soft Ldndler rhythm. Wha: 
follows appears in the armor-plate 0; 
grand opera, and threatens to overthrow 
Bittner’s best efforts.” 

The success of the work was complet: 
and after the first and last acts, Bittne 
was accorded an ovation by the aud 
ence. In addition to the singers alread: 
mentioned, other minor roéles were sa: 
isfactorily presented by Mmes. Joda 
novic, and Pahlen, and Herren Schmede: 
Gallos, Betetto, Krenin, Breuer, Madir 
Stehmann, etc. Korngold remarks 
“Passing over ‘Die Kohlhaymerin 
which suffers from its text, we look for 
ward with pleasure to Julius Bittner‘ 
next work. It is sure to combine sens 
bility with natural effect, while avoidin 
the dangerous field of the fantastic a; 
parodistic.” 





Chapuis’ *“*‘Demoiselles’’ 
Crowns Riviera Season 








ONTE CARLO, May 3.—This s 
son the annual “grande soirée” 
the Monte Carlo Opera House, dedicat: 
to the creation of some manuscript work 


by a French composer, an occasion 
which the Prince of Monaco presides : 
patron, was reserved for Auguste Cha 
puis’s “Les Demoiselles de Saint-Cy: 
a lyric comedy, in three acts, after Alex- 
andre Dumas’ play, in an adaptation by 
André Lénéka. The libretto, which con- 
fines itself to a skilful resumé of the 
musical situations, has allowed Chapuis 
to write an adorable lyric score, in the 
best style of true lyric comedy. The 
scenic interest is constantly paired with 
richness of melodic invention, with airs 
marvelously expressive of the varying 
emotions of the characters represented, 
and supplying a fluid atmosphere of 
genious timbres, which, gracious and 
caressing, envelop the action, vivify it, 
and, on occasion maliciously underline 
the poetic text. 

The public, captivated, acclaimed Cha- 
puis at length, for the composer had at- 
tended the first performance of his sco 
and sat in the box of the Minister 
State of Monaco, together with M. Alfred 
Bruneau, especially delegated by th: 
French Ministry of Fine Arts to rep: 
sent it at this evening of homage 
French art. Mlle. Nelly Martyl, dec- 
orated during the war with the Croix 
de Guerre and the Legion of Honor, sang 
with delightful vocal quality and _ per- 
fect diction the réle of Charlotte 
Mérian; and Mlle. Geneviéve Vix con 
bined the actress and singer in the part 
of the malicious Louise Mauclair. 
Goffin, a young tenor, who has alread’ 
been applauded at the Monnaie and the 
Opéra in repertory réles, created the im- 
portant part of Roger de Saint-Hérem, 
and showed himself an artist endowed 
with a supple and amply sonorous voi 
M. Dinh-Gilly delighted the audience 
his impersonation of Hercule Dubouloy, 
the plebeian aping the gentleman: 
baritone with a big voice and an expert 
comedian, he gave his buffon’s réle a 
classic character. In the episodic 
charming part of the Duke of Anjou, ' 
Bertossa, a young tenor, made his fi 
stage appearance, and justified it with 
clear, sympathetic singing and the dz- 
nity of his acting. Mlle. Lalande, who 
impersonated Madame de Mainten.”, 
had the one defect of being too young for 
the part, though M. Ceresole, a youthfu! 
baritone with a warm, colorful organ 
was a most dignified Duke of Harcourt 
The performance was conducted by ™! 
ae Jehin with authority and go 
aste. 


+ 52 





In Louise Pound’s ‘Poetic Origins and 
the Ballad,” the author proves that the 
latter has its origin in the mannerisms 
of an older aristocratic life; and “is not 
found in the improvisations of fisherme”, 
cowboys and Negroes,” producing a fo"- 
midable argument against the folk or'- 
gin, as distinct from the folk recreation, 
of the ballad. 

A new volume of verse by the English 
poet Louis Golding is entitled “Shepher«s 
Singing Ragtime.” 





Mo 
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Details of Musical Import 
From a Transatlantic Orbit 





_——= 





\ ONTE CARLO, May 2.—Gorgeous 
revivals of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Sadko” and Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” by 
Raoul Gunsbourg, have marked the opera 
season here. John McCormack appeared 
with notable success as Tamino in the 


“Magie Flute,” and as Almaviva in “Le 
Porbier de Seville’; while another Amer- 

in singer, Edith Mason—according to 
Gunsbourg, the foremost living French 
opera soprano—won a triumph in Puc- 
cini’s three one-act scores, “I] Tabarro,” 
“Suor Angelica” and “Gianni Schicci.” 


DuBLIN, April 28.—The concert given 

La Seala Theater, in aid of the un- 
e} ployed members of the Amalgamated 
Musicians’ Union (Dublin Branch), 
brought together the best professional 
musicians of the city. Among the sym- 
phonie numbers presented was Ansell’s 
“Trish Dances.” 

BRUSSELS, April 30.—At the mid- 
menth eoncert to create a fund for the 
establishment of a dispensary for the 
artists of the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Mme. Melba—who made her début in this 
theater in 1887—sang selections from 





the garden and prison scene from 
aust,” for a laryre audience, including 


Queen Elizabeth and many members ot 
Diplomatic Corps. 


HELSINGFORS, May 2.—Reports from 
Moscow declare that despite the falling 
food prices as a result of free trade, 
food shortage is serious, and that 
n Petrograd the child death rate is 
ninety per cent. This does not prevent 
opera and ballet from remaining the 
hief distraction of the people. Exquisite 
performances are given by singers and 
dauneers, who receive 50,000 roubles a 
performance (the English pound note 
exchanges for 80,000 roubles). These 
tists are not allowed to leave Moscow. 
Tickets for the opera are ostensibly free, 
mt it is impossible to obtain them with- 
out bribing subordinates. The cinemas 
are devoted solely to propaganda. 





NicE, April 30.—Battistini, the Ital- 
ian baritone, who is betwen sixty-four 
and seventy-one years of age, acording 
to rumor, has been the hero of the Nice 
musical season, appearing in “Rigoletto,” 
Traviata” and “Gioconda” with stu- 
pendous success. 

Warsaw, April 29.—On the boundary 
line of two worlds, behind the elegant 
Hotel Bristol and the Government Pal- 
ace, where a poor quarter of the city 

gins, the Vilna Troune, made up of 
artists educated in part at the Moscow 

t Theater, in part at the Warsaw Con- 

rvatory, are presenting a_ striking 
lrama by Anski, with music. It isa tale 
* Jewish small town life in the East, 
ilt up on the belief that the souls of 
se who die before they have really 
own life, enter into the bodies of 
hers, who must suffer them in torment, 
til released by some holy spell. A 
ung ecabalist loves the daughter of a 
‘h man. The father marries her to 
other, and as a result the lover dies. 
s soul enters the body of Lea, the 
mised bride, who goes_ insane. 
ought to a famous rabbi. the latter 
‘recises the errant spirit, who appears, 
d the bride who was to have been his 
s in his phantom embrace. Touching 
ivo-Hebraic music accompanies the 
incipal scenes of the work which is to 





D> 


produced in Vienna, Frankfurt and 
rlin. 
DONAUESCHINGEN, April 27.—Under 


> patronage of the Prince of Fiirsten- 
rg, the Society of Friends of Music of 
s city has arranged a series of cham- 

music verformances during August, 
which the works of unknown or de- 
table talents onlv are to be performed. 
rrucio Busoni. Siegmund von Hauseg- 
r, Arthur Nikisch, Max von Pauer, 
ins Pfitzner and Franz Schreker, will 
as a jury of honor under the presi- 
ey of Richard Strauss. Information 
1 he supnlied at request bv the ‘‘Music 
vision of the Prince of Fiirstenberg’s 
irt Library in Donaueschingen.” 


RoME, May 2.—In an article in La 
Tribuna, Alberto Gasco registers a com- 
plaint against the exclusive cultivation 
of Beethoven’s music. He declares that 
Itzlian symphonic programs should show 
more eclecticism, and quotes Nietzsche’s 
saying, “Love for a sole individual is 
bzerbarous, because it is exercised to the 
detriment of all others.” 





tine, a Little Musical Napoleonide, at the Piano. 


and Brother, Prince Louis 


VIENNA, May 2.—A ied siege of 
Franz Schubert has recently been mis- 
using her famous ancestor’s name, beg- 
ging for financial aid. The amounts thus 
obtained were invested by this enterpris- 
ing lady in the business speculations of 
her husband, to increase and mutiply. 


PRAGUE, May 1.—The performance of 
Gerhard von Keussler’s “vocal scenas,” 
by the German Chamber Music Society 
of this city has made a deep impression, 
because of the profound appeal voiced by 
poems and music. The works in question 
are: “Atonement,” “The Song of Love,” 
“The Old Hearth” and “Echoes.” 


Photo by Keystone View Co. 
Princess Maria Clothilda, Daughter of Prince Bonaparte, and Princess Clemen- 


Standing, Her Mother 





Vittadini Opera, “Anima Allegra,” 
Furiously Applauded at Costanzi 


M ARTEN S, —. Editor. 


Da OOTP IRAP LOI Ne Rape var eens ee eae 





OME, April 30.—At its first per- 
formance Franco Vittadini’s new 
onera, “Anima Allegra,” won an out- 


standing success at the Costanzi Thea- 
ter here, when conducted by Edoardo 
Vitale, and the composer and_ artists 
were called before the curtain again and 
again during the progress of the work, 
and furiously acclaimed. 

The critic Incagliati “Though 
the scene of the action is laid in Spain, 
the fact does not affect, fundamentally, 
the composer’s musical subjectivity. 
Though, as in the case of the dances in 
the second act, we find numbers of a 
distinctively Spanish character, the com- 
poser’s music is integrally his own,” the 
libretto would seem to lack sufficient 
dramatic action; yet the music succeeds 
in supplying much of the dramatic ex- 
pressiveness the action ought to have. 
Rising above the drawback of his book, 
the young Pavian musician appealed 
with success to his own imagination, and 
created a musical atmosphere of rare 


says: 


and intimately poetic beauty in tone. In- 
cagliati declares “. . . this triumph 
of an Italian operatic work at a time 
when the admiration for works of for- 
eign extraction is so widespread and 
general, is more than a victory—it is a 
promise” Gilda Dalla Rizza_ sang 
felicitously and with expressive action; 
Cortis, the Spanish tenor, gave an 
authentic and convincing portrayal in 
speech and gesture of the son of Iberia 
that he is. Mme. Gramegna, Thea Vi- 


tullo, Tina Benedetti, la Torelli and la 
Porta, as well as Nardi, De Vecchi, 
Fiore, Palai and Pellegrino, sang their 
parts excellently well. Cia Fonaroli 


was admired in the “Gipsy Dance.” The 
mise-en-scéne was beyond all praise in 
the variety of its costumes, the move- 
ment of the crowd—in the second act, 
which is dominated as regards movement 
and color by a broad melody-theme of 
adequate richness of development—and 
the scupulous care taken with the least 
details of the scenic presentation. “Un- 
der such circumstances did the dawn 
break for this new Italian composer of 
opera!” 





THE recent annual congress of Danc- 
ing Teachers at Paris found itself unable 
to decide as “to whether a more sober 
and less colorful ‘shimmy’ should be offi- 
cially sanctioned,” but agreed upon the 
suppression of the jazz-band. 


“RHABDOMANIA” is a word invented 
by Emile Strevenard to indicate the dis- 
ease which leads virtuosos to abandon 
the instrument of which they are mas- 
ters to become inferior conductors. 


AccorRDING to Rudolf, not Willem 
Mengelberg, “Vienna is still the intel- 
lectual ventilator of Middle Europe.’ 


SPENGLER, the German 
whose “Decline of the Occident,” has 
roused much discussion in his native 
land, expresses in it some novel ideas 
anent music: “To-day there are only 
technicians, no artists. Of the latter 
Beethoven was the last. ‘Tristan’ and 
‘Parsifal’ are the swan-songs of music, 
underlining the rapid decline of Wagner’s 
productivity.” 


philosopher, 


It was Gounod who said of a César 
Franck Symphony: “It represents the 
affirmation of impotence developed as a 
veritable dogma.” 





BERLIN, May 3.—The decline of church 
music in Germ: iny, and especially in this 
city, is exciting alarm among music- 
lovers. Organists received about one- 
fourth as much pay as sextons, and 
many are deserting the churches for the 
movie-house or café. In Berlin several 
church. choirs have disbanded; and in 
Wiirtemberg, women now largely play 
the organ in church, at reduced salaries. 





CaucuTta, April 25.—The weekly con- 
certs given at the Opera House in this 
city, by the “‘All-British Orchestra,” un- 
der the direction of C. J. Cornfield, Di- 
rector of Music to His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal, have been very suc- 
cessful, though the popular prices are the 
same charged for the cinemas. The 
highest priced seats are best patronized, 
and chiefly young men attend the con- 
certs. [Calcutta puts us to the blush!] 

Kovno, April 28.—The former director 
of the German Theater in Vilna, Alfred 
Viilian, has concluded a contract with 
the Staatstheater in Kovno, which per- 
mits him to present operas and operettas 
in German on its stage. 





London Has Variegated 


Musical Carte du Jour 





I ONDON, May 2.—Recent London con 
4 certs have been interestingly varied 
as to program. Mr. Edward Clark’s 
second concert, with small orchestra, at 
Aeolian Hall, introduced works by the 
“French Six.” The “legitimate” num 
bers included Vaughan Williams’ Over 
ture to “The Wasps,” Scarlatti’s “Christ 


mas Cantata,” sung by Gladys Moger, 
and Mozart’s Haffner Serenade. ‘“‘Unfor- 
tunately,” says the Times critic, “the 


old works found out the weakness of Mr. 


Clark’s conducting.” The modern mu 
sic consisted of Arthur Bliss “Conver- 
sations” between violin, viola, violon 
cello, flute, bass flute, oboe and Eng- 
lish horn, and the French’ works. 
‘The first two movements made us 
hope that the English work was go- 


ing to be a cut above its French com- 
panions,” declares the authority already 
cited. The “French Six” were but three: 
Germaine Tailleferre, her “Image” for 
eight instruments, “no better nor worse 
than many little affectations of the mo- 
ment, sometimes pretty, always quaint, 
making its best impression when first 
performed”; the Poulenc setting of Jean 
Cocteau’s “Cocardes,” for voice, violin, 
cornet, trombone and bass drum, “a 
plausible imitation of the sort of noise 
heard at fairs and outside public houses’”’ 
and finally, Darius Milhaud’s “Cinema- 
Symphony on South American Airs” 
(“Le Boeuf sur le Toit”), described as 
“a dreary twenty minutes of old-fash- 
ioned music-hall tunes played in several 
keys at once.” [We might here appose 


M.D. Calvocoressi’s recent statement 
that “. in proportion as French 
music becomes better known its sig- 


nificance and import will be 
realized,” and the Times critic’s con- 
clusion, to the effect that “. . those 
who want it can hear this sort of thing 
much better done by any decent jazz 
band.”—Ed. ] 


Royalty Beams on Balalaika Orchestra 


The New Russian Balalaika Orches- 
ra, conducted by V. Vladimoff, played at 
Windsor Castle recently before King 
George, Queen Mary, the Princess Mary 
and others. The orchestra is composed 
largely of “English folk born in Russia”’ 
now fallen from their estates. The 
greatest interest was taken by the dis 
tinguished audience in the performance, 
Princess Mary being especially pleased 


At Reimar de Radum’s piano recital 
in Wigmore Hall, “three pieces of Chopin 
were recognizable, but quite without 
poetry.” Mme. Liiy Payling, a distir 
guished Australian mezzo, rather than 
contralto, made an excellent impression 
at Albert Hall, at a concert to aid the 
West London Hospital, though “her 
choice of English was hardly 
worthy of her voice.” Roland Hayes won 
praise for impeccable rhythm and excel 
lent taste in a song recital at Wigmor: 
Hall, in which he sang “Koechlin, De 
bussv. Quilter and Fourdrain’s ‘Ch 
vauchée Cosaque,’ with just 
tion of their beauties.” 


more fully 


songs 


apprecia 
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American debut with 
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November 1921 


Claire Dux will be available for 
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Challenges Pivscant 
Views of Music 


[Continued from page 9] 


and distortion. The public ought not to 
take these things too seriously. They 
are meant to be funny. How far they 
are funny depends upon one’s vision, 
jften upon one’s mood and sometimes 
upon the tone in which they are uttered; 
but that they have the power to encour- 
age Mr. Ade’s “light-headed layman” in 
his ignorance and make his disposition 
toward continued ignorance concious and 
wilful, there can be no doubt. 

Ade’s plea is for mediocrity, and when 
he asks the man who is able to appre- 
ciate Grieg to praise Irving Berlin, he 
exalts the more by his hyperbole all the 
great masters of music and perpetrates 
a joke which none will appreciate more 
than Mr. Berlin himself. 

Ade asks, “Why does perfectly good 
music have a curdling effect upon its 
high priests?” It does not. It curdles 
only Mr. Ade. Great musicians are not 
sour. They are intense in their art, 
which is a serious science as well as a 
fine art, and they do not waste their time 
and energy on mediocrity, but earnest- 
ness is not morbidity and self-protection 
is not necessarily acid. And the sus- 
picion arises that Mr. Ade’s “thoroughly 
conservatoried” young lady, whom Mr. 
Ade’s fearless warrior fears to meet, is 
the too frequent individual who has been 
crammed with a psychological commod- 
ity for which she has no capacity of con- 
sumption or assimilation. She is suf- 
fering from psychological indigestion and 
perhaps would be relieved, to Mr. Ade’s 
satisfaction, by a good dose of dish- 
washing or a course in a business col- 
lege. She might even make a better 
humorist than musician. 

It is gratifying, however, to observe 
Mr. Ade’s admission that the “light- 
headed layman” who cannot endure a dis- 
cussion of opera possesses “‘cerebral cor- 
ridors . constructed upon the gen- 
eral plan of a cantaloup”—all slush in- 
side! Meanwhile, Ade seems to pursue 
the notion that the purpose of music is to 
“caress the emotions.” The figure is not 


an apt one, for the purpose of music is 
not to “caress the emotions,” but to in- 





“KMMA ROBERTS 


Thrills and Appeals to Emotions at May Musie 


cuse Festival, May 3rd. 


Emma Roberts is an artist. 
has a voice that is not surpassed on the 


form them. Music is a language, and 
because Mr. Ade does not speak it, or 
has not passed beyond the “goo-goo” and 
“‘bah-bah” stage of it, he thinks it has 
nothing to say, no thought-content, no 
subject-matter, beyond the surcease 
gained from the ‘‘mush” for which he 
yearns after an “orgy.” 


Mush and milk are for babes, my dear 
Ade, and you will have to grow a long 
time before the roast-beef of real mu- 
sic will be digestible for you. And, too, 
my dear Ade, most humorists have yet 
to arrive at the understanding that an 
eccentric notion is almost never a con- 
centric idea! 





Next Season Will 
Bring Edmund Burke 


to America Again 





© Claude Harris 


Edmund Burke, Canadian-Irish Baritone 
of Covent Garden 


Under the management of Loudon 
Charlton, Edmund Burke, the Canadian- 
Irish baritone, who has appeared in lead- 
ing roles at Covent Garden during -the 
last few years, is to make an American 
concert tour next season. Mr. Burke 
was introduced to American audiences 
by Mme. Melba in her transcontinental 
tour of 1913-14. He made such an im- 
pression then that he was engaged by 


Festival. Singer is Revelation to Syracuse Audience 
Which Extends Wonderful Welcome.” 


—Syracuse Herald. 


“Emma Roberts Wins Instant Favor.” 


—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


(These headlines tell the story of Miss Roberts’ remarkable triumph at the Syra- 
Excerpts from the detailed criticisms follow.) 


And she With the Keith 





concert stage to-day. 





and listened to her. 


The pure, 
tones of her highest register, the beauty 
and velvety smoothness of her low notes, 
the magnetic charm of her personality— 
all combined to delight those who saw her 
No singer previously 


clear high. 


Theatre filled to 
capacity last night enthusiasm ran 
Miss Roberts leaped into in- 


several clubs for appearances during the 
following season, but the outbreak of the 
war and his enlistment prevented his 
filling these dates. Answering the first 
call for volunteers, Mr. Burke obtained 
a lieutenancy in the Thirteenth Scottish 
Dragoons, was later transferred to the 
Divisional Staff as aide-de-camp to Gen. 
John Hughes, and on his transfer over- 
seas with the 148th Regiment served 
with distinction in France. The end of 
the war found him a Captain. 

Soon after his return to civilian life in 
1919, Mr. Burke effected his Covent 
Garden re-entrée in the title rédle of 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor.” It had been 
feared that his experience of soldiering 
might have had an adverse effect on his 
vocalism, but the contrary was proved 
to be the case when the singer was again 
heard. 





Emily Harford Heard as Accompanist 
and Vocalist 

Emily Harford, accompanist for David 
Bispham and assistant in his New York 
studio, was accompanist for Elizabeth 
Kriger, soprano, at Cooper Union recent- 
ly. Miss Kriger also accompanied John 
Finnegan, tenor, in Wilmington, Del., the 
afternoon of April 10, and Mr. Bisphai 
the same evening in the Town Hall, New 
York. On April 14, she was heard as a 
singer in a program of Old English bal- 
lads in the Town Hall at New Canaan, 
Conn. 

Pavloska Re-engaged by Garden 

lrene Pavloska has been re-engaged by 
the Chicago Opera Association for the 
coming season. At present Mme. Pav- 
loska is concertizing on the Pacific Coast 
and by the first of June expects to be in 
Chicago for the wedding of her sister, 
after which she returns to New York 
to make a series of new records for the 
Brunswick Phonograph Company. 





Miss Roberts is an American singer and 
one of whom Americans can be justly proud. 


MME. WAYDA, EX-HEAD OF 
WARSAW OPERA, IN BOW 


Polish Soprano Presents Native Songs 
at Benefit Recital Given in 
Aeolian Hall 
A unique program of songs in Polish 
was given by Mme. Korolewicz-Wayda, 
soprano, former director of the Warsaw 
Opera, at Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of May 10. The recital was given under 
the auspices of the Commonwealth Cen- 
ter, and for the benefit of the Polish 
Children’s Relief Fund. The singer’s ut- 
terance was often movingly dramatic, 
despite a vocal equipment rather that 
of a lyric mezzo-soprano. The program 
ranged from Chopin to Paderewski, and 

included numbers by Moniuszko. 

The singer began with Paderewski’s 
“The Tears That Have Flowed,” the first 
group including “Under the Tree” by 
Kartowicz, “The Girl with the Black 
Brows” by Zelinski, and two Moniuszko 
songs, “Spring” and “The Spinner,” the 
last but one, which moved to the tempo 
of the polonaise, showing to advantage 
the flexibility of the voice. A Chopin 
group included “Let Me Not See Thee,” 
“The Orgy,” and the “Lithuanian Song” 
as well as “Melancholy” and “My Caress” 
sung pianissimo with good control of 
voice. A group of songs composed by 
men in the trenches during the war, and 
arranged by S. Niewiadomski, included 
“Rosemary,” in which the singer achieved 
perhaps her sincerest bit of lyric sing- 
ing, “Do Not Go, Mary,” “Uhlans Pass- 
ing Through the Woods,” and “The Hus- 
sars are Trotting.” Folk-songs com- 
pleted the program, among which one en- 
titled unpromisingly “The Duck”—a bird 
which evokes in Poland, it seems, some- 
thing of the sentiment usually lavished 
on the swan in other localities—was al- 
together delightful. An aria from 
Moniuszko’s opera, “Halka,”’ was last of- 
fered. Flowers were presented to the 
singer by girls in native Polish costume. 
Accompaniments were successfully sup- 
plied by A. Liszniewski. 

Amy Neill, violinist, has been engaged 
to appear at the Biennial Convention of 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
to be held in Davenport, Iowa, the week 
of June 6. 








stant favor. 


She was given an ova- 





manner. 





unknown to it has ever appeared before a 





Syracuse audience, it is safe to say, who 





has found such a welcome. 
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—Syracuse Herald. 


sees ee 


Syracuse notable. 


tion, and responded to many encores 
during the evening in a most gracious 
She possesses a voice of 
pure quality and her splendid under- 
standing of the fine points of sing- 
ing, along with a delightful person- 
ality, made her initial appearance in 


—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER 


and quality. 


‘The choice “‘Mon coeur s’ceuvre a ta voix” 
from “Samson and Delilah,” sung with espe- 
cial taste and acute nuance, demonstrated at 
once that the singer had a voice of rare range 
In lighter work she was also 
always the artist. 


Hers is a voice of exquis- 





ite sweetness, displaying a velvety timbre 





too often lacking in this quality of voice. 
This work Aroused her audience to such en- 








thusiasm as has never been accorded a sub- 





stitute artist. 





AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


—Syracuse Journal. 
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“THE SUCCESSOR TO TAMAGNO” fe ag 

is m 
is thes 

iB New York Evening World, April 29, 1921. : rem 
12 S iste 
iB “IT WAS A BIG NIGHT FOR ZEROLA. HE HAS A FINE COLLECTION OF RINGING 5 op 
5) HIGH NOTES. THE AUDIENCE FAIRLY LAY IN WAIT FOR THEM, AND WHEN, AT THE F trie 


Ein 


Th META METS ATT A 


Ee CLOSE OF THE NILE SCENE, RHADAMES, IMPERSONATED BY ZEROLA, GIVES HIS is “ne 
; SWORD TO AMNERIS TO THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF A HIGH C, THE AUDIENCE ROSE 
WITH HIM. SO WILD WAS THE DEMONSTRATION THAT ZEROLA DID HIS BIT OVER 
AGAIN. THROUGHOUT THE OPERA HE SHOWED MUCH VOCAL POWER AND RESON- 
ANCE.”’ 


5 /@\0/8\0 /8\076\i 


Rochester Herald, April 30, 1921 


‘NO SUCH DRAMATIC TENOR VOICE AS THAT WHICH ZEROLA REVEALED HAS 
BEEN HEARD SINCE THE LAST APPEARANCE OF CARUSO. IT IS A VOICE WHICH IN 
ITS AMPLITUDE AND RESONANCE IS MEANT FOR THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE. BUT FOR ALLHIS BIGNESS OF VOICE, ZEROLA SINGS WITH A FLUENT, LIQUID 
SMOOTHNESS AND THERE IS A RICH AND NOBLE QUALITY IN HIS TONE, COUPLED 
WITH IMPECCABLE ARTISTRY IN ITS MANAGEMENT THAT MAKES FOR SHEER 
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BEAUTY.” 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, April 30, 1921. . / / 
“ZEROLA SANG HIS NUMBERS WITH TREMENDOUS EFFECT. HE WAS A SENSA- e se 
TION. COMING TO ROCHESTER PRACTICALLY UNKNOWN HE CAPTIVATED THE : 
AUDIENCE BEFORE HE HAD GONE FAR IN HIS FIRST ARIA.” | E 7 
: 4 


TRANSCONTINENTAL CONCERT TOUR NOW BOOKED AND BOOKING : 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


HAENSEL & JONES 


VICTOR AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. VICTOR 
RED SEAL RECORDS By Arrangement With Wm. Thorner RED SEAL RECORDS 
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Government M aking Promis ing a ce be eer aes le cee ery - ellish Will 
Musicians of Disabled Soldiers with Percy Rector Stevens, before going Sing Fourth Season 





year. Paul Parks, who is now a student 


into the service played the piano and 





—_— 


sang in concert. One hand has become | at the Metropolitan 





Board for Vocational Train- 
ing Looking After Fifty- 
‘ive in New York Alone— 
All Doing Practical Work 
(Inder Eminent Teachers— 
Orchestra to Be Formed— 
Singers Will Make Stage 
and Concert Débuts Next 
Season 


HE rehabilitation of the soldier dis- 

abled in the war is one involving a 
proader educational problem than is gen- 
erally realized by the general public 
which has not been brought directly into 
contact with it. The United States at 
the present time is re-educating either 
in institutions or in placement training 
on the job, 71,000 men. In New York 
alone there are 5740 in training, and of 
| these, fifty-five are studying music in 
: some form. This seems at first glance a 
remarkably small proportion, but this is 
due to the fact that the Board for Vo- 


that as musical training draws aspirants  pervisor. 


. . — : } Among the operas in which Miss Mellish 

) large centers, that there is an equal To be entitled to vocational training camp at Fire Island at a nominal cost. has appeared with success this year are 

number or possibly a greater in Chi- with compensation, which ranges from e ou 1” 6 Blue Bird.” 
ag Dr. Frank Damrosch, who has $100 to $157 per month, a man must have , me ; Carmen,’ Manon, ‘The | ue Bird, 
ee his services in making the final ex. a vocational handicap directly traceable Macbeth Recital at Two Rivers, Wis. “Lohengrin,” “Parsifal,” “Rigoletto” and 

given his services in making the final ex- ¢ ( ) a, : «6 con? . t » last-name 
amination of candidates in New York, to his disability. Thus, if a man who Two Rivers, Wis., May 12.—Sub- Louise.” Her work in the last-named 


has approved all of the fifty-five now re- previous to 


To Have Soldier Orchestra 





a promising vocal student under McCall inde a ae 4 
| cational Training has been very careful Matthew Carroll, Frank E. Forbes and Lanham at the American Institute of Mary Mellish, Soprano of the Metropoli- 
: not to give musical education to any ex- Paul Parks, Soldier-Singers Whom the Applied Music. Two other ex-soldiers 


vepting those whose ability is unques- Government Is Training in Their Art 


tionable. Owing to the fact that no dis- ; theory. Christian Hollum is studying Mary Mellish, whose work as one of 
trict is allowed to write directly to an- cert and possibly as opera singers. In for the concert stage under David Bisp- the younger sopranos on the roster of 
other, it is not known what the entire cases where the actual vocal equipment ham. , ; the Metropolitan Opera Company has 
number of music students is, for depart- of the ex-soldier is not deemed sufficient = All who are having vocational train- helenae tei: Rain eaten te 
mental red tape has held up all inquiries to promise a career as a singer, the man ing under the supervision of the Board WM at soeneiaphiataees Tasanel ade gag y 
in the matter. It is thought, however, is trained to be a teacher or music su-_ are entitled to two weeks’ vacation with Mr. Gatti-Casazza for another season. 


; . +s : ; is 3 Ww i 9 wi : : Besides her fourth season at the Opera 
ceiving muscial training here, and not trade in which his hands were essential, Lark,” with flute obbligato, for a Villa- . ; oe Be alise 
one of those passed rl him, has later has had his hands irreparably injured, nelle by Del’ Acqua, Florence Macbeth, House, 1921-22 will age Miss — 
been found unworthy. — he is allowed to study music. coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera _ increased activity in the concert field. 


Practically every orchestral instrument A typical case is that of Matthew Car- fire Girls. Old Italian, English, Russian, A Western tour in joint recitals will 
Ts isl ‘ 

is represented among the students and_ roll, who was a dancer at the Winter ae and French songs, besides a occupy Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so- 
an orchestra is being formed of them Garden. Mr. Carroll received a com- Mignon” aria and some modern num- 


7 ‘i ° e n¢ € € ; AP. no - ig ; 
which later will be presented in concert pound fracture above the knee, at Toul, bers, were other vehicles for Miss Mac- PT4n0, and Franklin Cannon, pianist, 
and possibly sent on tour. Among the which left him with a stiff knee. Obvi- beth’s art. She had the able assistance 
vocal students, three or four are expected ously, dancing is now impossible for him, of George Roberts as accompanist. Mr. 


ments have been booked for the artists 
» make careers for themselves as con- so he is studying singing with Arthur Roberts also gave a group of piano solos. by Harry H. Hall. 
. 


paralyzed as the result of a gunshot 
wound, so that he will never be able to : 
play the piano again. He is now sing- | 


ey seal ee ” 


| 


ing in the choir of St. John’s Church in 
Brooklyn, and will be heard in concert 
next season. 

A somewhat remarkable case is that 
of Frank Forbes, who was recently heard 
with great success in the studio of his 
teacher, Dudley Buck. Mr. Forbes sus- 
tained a fracture of the neck in a fall 
from an aeroplane. He has been com- 
pelled until very recently to wear a sur- 
gical collar to support his head, but, 
curiously enough, this has in no way in- 





terfered with his singing and prospects 
are good that he will be able to take a 
high place in opera. 

Other music students doing excellent 
work are James L. O’Connor, who had 
studied piano previous to the war. He 
is now working at composition at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art and is said to be 
very talented. Biagio Bartolomei had 
been a maker of plaster casts. He had 
sung in opera in Italy and is now train- 
ing to be a teacher. Gwylm Anwyl was 
formerly an electrician. An aeroplane 
accident resulted in a fracture of his 
right leg which left it an inch and a i. pe 
quarter shorter than the left. He is now oo 


- . tan Opera Company 
are studying organ; several, piano and 


pay, and may spend it, if they choose, in 








the war has worked at a _ stituting the aria, “Lo, Here the Gentle Pera was especially commented on. 


Association, scored a success in her con- 
. y ‘ ry 
cert here under the auspices of the Camp- Yaw-Cannon Tour Booked 





Typical Cases 


from June to September. These engage- 
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It 2s all the same to 
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Ma rd- Mistre 88 by 
Peraqolesi 17.3.3 
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Beginning in March, Lucy Gates will pre- 


Tw 
(e\i7E\i 


sent on a lengthy tour one of the oldest operas 


LY 


extant, La Serva Padrone, by Pergolesi, 
sung in English under the title of the Maid- 
Mistress. It will have the assistance of 
the famous Little Symphony and be cor- 
rectly, traditionally mounted. Price en route 
Sixteen Hundred Dollars. 
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to convey with the simple 


ee 
Jenny : 
' 


19th Century 20th Century 


Histrionically their charm and their spirit are hers | 
and deft touches of mastery. And hers is one 

Be Si of the world’s great soprano voices. -A consum- 
mate coloratura, but of a haunting loveliness 
, rather than pyrotechnic brilliance 
(a. —a pearl, not a diamond. 


Lucy Gates. 















Lind 
Songs— 
Period 
of 


1830 






In recital 

1921-22 
So frequently is Lucy Gates asked to include a 
Jenny Lind group that she acknowledges it a 
pleasure to oblige. 


From October until March available in 
recitals. Choice of dates becoming 





> scant. 

2 This gem is well worthy of revival especi- ee ee 

° — s . = Of quaint historic interest was a group of songs , ' ‘ 

Sin ally when it is sung with such spirit and : ; Ste Sites Cieies A triumph of American artistry marked 
| ‘ Rie of the Jenny Lind period, which Miss Gate: les: snetniindis aE tua Calne 

S| A. ae a i -” ; ; ; : <3 ‘ a arance jue ates. 

ba : New York Herald. Toronto Sat. Night. Pittsburgh Post 
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IMPROVE TEACHING 
JNDER OREGON PLAN 


school Credits from Recog- 
nized Teachers Affect 
Profession 


ORTLAND, ORE., May 6.—Musical edu- 
cation in the State of Oregon has been 
aided by the work of the Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association in reorganizing 
the study of music in the public schools, 
at the request of the State Department 
of Education. Accrediting private music 
teachers throughout the State is the so- 
lution, based on four years of research. 
High school students studying music 
outside of school under these teachers 
receive credit toward graduation and the 
subjects are accorded a place in the 
high school course of study. The Oregon 
system was recently adopted by the 
tate of New York. The committee which 
worked out this plan consisted of Dr. 
John J, Landsbury, of the University of 
Oregon; Frederick W. Goodrich, presi- 


dent of the Oregon Teachers’ Association 
nd professor of Organ at the Portland 
extension division of the University, and 
Mrs. Jean McCracken, pianist, of this 
city. 

\ committee of three music teachers 
of the State passes on all applications of 
musie teachers, instead of allowing the 
principles to make the selections. The 
same people who served on the committee 
in the research work compose the first 
executive committee. Dr. Landsbury is 
chairman. Because of the large num- 
er of applicants, John Claire Monteith 





vw 


MORGAN 


and Henry G. Bettman of Portland have 
been added to the committee. This body 
has absolute authority in the matter of 
accrediting music teachers. The system 
is already achieving good results, and 
Dr. Landsbury is swamped with letters 
applying for recognition as accredited 
teachers, some of whom try to obtain 
certificates by pleas that unless they are 
accredited they will be forced out of 
business. Strict standards are main- 
tained by the committee, and the teacher 
is not recognized unless worthy. As a 
result, haphazard methods are discarded 
and many who were musical “quacks” are 
seeking to improve themselves. Others 
who have refused to change have had to 
quit because the students demand high- 
school credits. 

Portland music lovers had a chance 
to judge how the West compared with 
the East musically when the Los An- 


geles Philharmonic, under the baton of 
Walter Henry Rothwell, appeared in 
concert May 3, at the Municipal Audi- 
torium just one week after the concert 
given by the celebrated New York Phil- 
harmonic. The Los Angeles musicians 
won an ovation from the large audience 
and demonstrated their ability to hold 
their own with any organization in the 
country. Mr. Rothwell has an eminently 
capable body of players under his di- 
rection and an interesting and difficult 
program was skilfully presented. The 
Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony, the prin- 
cipal work, was stirringly given. _Rich- 
ard Buhlig, pianist, played the Liszt’s 
Piano Concerto No. 2 and as encore, the 
same composer’s “Valse Oubliée.” The 
northwestern tour of the orchestra is 
under the auspices of the Elwyn Music 
Bureau of Portland. + 





GREEK THEATER IS SCENE OF EVENTS IN BERKELEY 





Lada, N. Y. Philharmonic and Bolm 
Ballet with Barrére’s Little Sym- 
phony Among Recent Attractions 


BERKELEY, CAL., May 14.—The Greek 
Theater has been the scene of several 
notable concerts recently. First came 
ada, dancer, with Maurine Dyer, vocal- 
ist, and the Pauling Trio, in a unique 
program. Then there was the New York 
Philharmonic, Mr. Stransky, conductor, 
which deserved warmer weather and a 
larger audience. An interesting item 
was Henry Hadley’s “Culprit Fay.” Mr. 
Hadley conducted this work and received 
something of an ovation from his ad- 
mirers. 


The last of the series, directed by Selby 
Oppenheimer and the theater manage- 
ment, brought forward the Bolm Ballet 
Intime, in conjunction with the Barrere 
Little Symphony. This proved a most 
delightful event. 


Mills College, Oakland, boasts an ex- 
ceptionally good vested choir, directed by 
Mrs. Laurette V. Sweesey. The annual 
spring concert was given in the Greek 
Theater. Lotta Harris, soprano; Anita 
Hough, contralto; Bernice Tutt, con- 
tralto, were capable soloists. The club’s 
best: work was done in Arthur Foote’s 
“Mount Carmel.” 

The Etude Piano Club was heard in 
its annual spring concert, at the Ber- 
keley Piano Club House. The chorus, 
lowell Redfield, directing, with Mrs. 
Clarence Page and Mrs. Harold Johnson 
as soloists, Mrs. Erfnest Heuter, pianist, 
and the Club String Ensemble furnished 
a highly interesting program. 

W. G. Strickland of the University of 
California has written some admirable 


incidental music for a series of Shakes- 
pearian productions at the Greek The- 
ater, and Orley See is acting as concert- 
master and director of the small orches- 
tra engaged. 


A. F. S. 
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GALLO FOR PHILADELPHIA 


San Carlo Head to Give Opera Season of 


Three Weeks in Fall 

PHILADELPHIA, May  15.— Fortune 
Gallo is to “invade” Philadelphia with 
his opera organization next season. This 
announcement was made officially at the 
conclusion of his mid-May experimental 
season, which greatly encouraged him. 

The Philadelphia season will be of 
three weeks’ duration beginning Nov. 28. 
There will be three series of six per- 
formances each. There will also be non- 
subscription performances on Wednesday 
afternoon and Saturday nights. As the 
Gallo forces have a répertoire of twenty- 
one operas, there will be no repetitions 
in the several series. Committees of so- 
ciety people and music lovers are already 
in process of formation to handle the 
recruiting of the subscription lists. The 
performances will be given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, built by Hammer- 
stein for his operatic enterprise here. 
Opera will thus be restored to the big 
uptown section, while the Metropolitan 
singers from New York will continue 
their sixteen Tuesday evening perform- 
ances downtown at the historic old 
Academy of Music. W. R. M. 





Adelaide Fischer to Appear at Erie Fes- 
tival 

Adelaide Fischer, soprano, is to be the 
principal soloist at the Erie Festival this 
month, Miss Fischer this season was 
heard in recital at the Brooklyn Acad. 
emy of Music and will be heard there 
again next October. The artist, who has 
not sung in New York for several sea- 
sons, will be heard in recital early 
next fall. She is now under Annie 
Friedberg’s management. 





Yale to Have Largest Bell Chimes 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 14.—Yale 
has ordered what is said to be the larg- 
est set of chimes in the world, to be 
placed in the Harkness Memorial Quad- 
rangle. An English firm is making the 
bells, and they will be delivered to the 
University within a year. There will 
be ten bells in the set and it is planned 
to have them rung several times during 
the day. 





Erna Cavelle in Two Concerts 


Erna Cavelle, mezzo-soprano, was the 
soloist at a concert given in the Hotel 
McAlpin the evening of May 12. Her 
offerings included a group of songs by 
Hageman, Ganz and MacFadyen. On 
the evening of May 20 she was cordially 
received in a program: given for the 
benefit of Troop 75 Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, at the Cortelyou Club, New York. 





Hans Hess Well Received in Terre Haute 
Début 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., May 12.—Hans 
Hess, ’cellist, made a very favorable im- 
pression at his initial appearance here 
in a recent recital under the auspices of 
the Indiana State Normal School. Mr. 
Hess disclosed a beautiful tone and 
played with much finish. Juul Rosine, 
his wife, was accompanist. L. E. A. 





Makes Plans for Normal Class in Dallas, 
Tex. 


DALLAS, TEx., May 14.—Harriet 
Bacon MacDonald, normal teacher of the 
Dunning system of improved music 
study, announces that she will hold a 
normal class in this city beginning June 
1 and will return to Chicago on Aug. 1. 





Artists Give Services at Irish Benefit in 
Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN, May 15.—A benefit per- 
formance was given Sunday evening, 
May 8, at the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic, in aid of the work of the American 
Committee for Relief in Ireland, at 
which many professional artists gave 
their services. Among these were Otto 
Kuhl, tenor; Marie Narelle, soprano, ac- 
companied at the piano by Kathleen 
Narelle; Louis Gabovitz, boy violinist; 
Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan, with Francis Moore at the piano; 
Nina Frascani and G. Tommasini, Edith 
Milligan King and many others. The 
audience completely filled the audito- 





rium. A. T. S. 
Gertrude McDermitt, contralto, a 
pupil from Claude Warford’s studio, 


scored recently before an audience of : 
1600 at the Rialto Theater in Newark, 
N. J. 
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}! opera if grand opera or the conert stag¢ 


‘|; gaged for next season a cabaret singer, 
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Return After Two Years Abroad 


“- KOUNS 


TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS IN DEBUT 
RECITAL AT TOWN HALL, NEW YORK. 


THE ONLY RECITALISTS OF THEIR KIND 
APPEARING BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 


GAVE UNALLOYED PLEASURE TO 
CAPACITY AUDIENCE. 


New York EvEning JELEGRAM 





Mirror Voiced Singers F rom Vaudeville Succeed in Their 
First Song Recital at the Town Hall. 





There is a general impression among 
young musicians who a'‘'e aiming 
high that it is a great mistake to ever 
appear either in vaudeville or comic 


ig the ultimate goal, but contradictions 
can be found in large numbers. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company has en- 


Miss Yvonne Darle, and every one in the 
musical world knows of the success in 
opera of Miss Rosa Ponselle, who for 
several years -was @ vaudeville singer. 
Even Emma Calve sang in vaudeville. 
French singers are not so particular. 
Moat of the career of Mme. Yvette Guil- 
bert, one of the two or three greatest 
women of the stage today, was spent in 
music hal{s. 

Last night two vaudeville . singers, 
Nellie and Sara Kouns, known as the 
“miror voiced sopranos.” made their 
first assault upon the concert going pub. 
lic, at a recital in the Town Hall, and 
they conquered their first aydience. 
Their entertainment was dignified, and 
serious, They both have voices. It 
would have been surprising (fo those 
who derive vaudeville) if one of them 
had talent. Of course, the real attrac- 
tion in their recitals will be their duets, 
for they sing like a single instrument. 
Bo well do the voices bland and so near- 
ly alike are they in range and color, 
that it would be perplexing to venture 
an opinion as to which of the sisters is 
the better singer. At no opera, perform- 
ance in New York in the last’ten years 
nas the “Viens Mallika” duet from 
“Lakme” been presented with such per- 
fection in ensemble singing. 

' There is an artistic style to the sing- 
ing of these singers. They have no 
vaudeville tricks. They “get” their audi- 
ences by their sincerity, and by the 
beauty and the skilful use of their 
voices. They have personality (both: of 
them) as well as voices. They should 
succeed in the staid atmosphere of the 
concert hall as easily as they have done 
in vaudeville. They have the gift of 
being entertaining without ever losing 
their poise or their voices. Their en- 
ptertainment is simple and unassuming, 
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but it is the sort that pleases. 


~— 


' German and English songs, and each 


- Gucnt encores and additions to the 


Morning Worso 
ana 

The Misses Netlie and. Jara Kouns. 
Sopranos,, graduates trom the rafifts 
@° vaudeville, won a position on the 
‘oncert stage by their recita] last eve- 
ung in Town Hall. These uccom- 
plished sisters. with exccptional- ad- 
vantages in study and training, while 
they devoted their art to tHe, vatide- 
willie eatage for-a number of seasons, 
were superior to it, and‘such an oc- 
casion as last evening's fas always 
Ueei theixgoal 
Each 1s equally at home in French, 





has a highly developed style, polished 


at times, when they sing together, al- 
most to the point of oyerrefinement. 
Their singing in duets is most pre- 
cise, and difticult passages and long! 
phrases are done in absolute unison. 
In addition, their extreme musical in| 
telligence enables them to probe a 
#ong to its core. Such numbets as 
the difficult Schluss duet from ‘Der. 
Rosenkavalier” and the “Lakme” 
Vitns Malika duet, were. given with 
fine, finish and spirit; and. Blangini’s 
“Per. Valli Per Boschi,”’ which had to 
be repeated, -displayed their skill in 
lighter vein. 

In solo wurk Miss Nellie, whose 
voice has not the range nor firmness 
of ‘her sister's, derives better results| 
by reason of her, voice’s greater 
weunth and body. In fact, the lack 
of color is the main defect tm thetr 
work, :for in an extended programme 








there is a deal of sameness to their} 


singing. The large audience wast 
itrhly delighted and demanded fre-|\ 


prusramme. 


F. H. W. 
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are not always as wise as Nellie and 


t, Miss Kouns might have done success- 
©. |fully, they combined forces with unique 
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r sure, and {tt must be added that Mr. 


of tone and timbre produced a curious 


sang two Debussy songs, Ravel’s ar- 
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Joint Recital by Nellie and Sara Kouns—’ 
Popular Performance. Even ( 
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Returning from a year’s tour abroad, 
the Misses Nellie and Sara Kouns last 
night gave one of their joint recitals 
before a large audience in the Town 
Hall. The extraordinary degree of co- 
ordination thet these two sopranos have 
developed in a@ynamics and color 
heightened, it possible, by the similarity 
of their tone and range. , 

In solo groups there does, however, 
appear some contrast. Miss Sara sang 
|her aria from Mozart’s “Magic Flute’ 
| with a style and a clarity of diction 
| that her colleague shares in lesser de- 
gree. Miss Nelile, on the other hand, 
lin her songs of Debussy, Rayel and 
| Bembere, displayed rather less effort—a 
|} more natural and spontaneous organ 

But their duets are the real achieve- 
ment of the Misses Kouns. Alternating 
as to the choice of parts, they convey a 
sense of perfect unity. Their “Sull'Aria’”’ 
from “Le Nozze di Figaro’ was utterly 
charming, their Strauss and Delibes 
were easy, graceful and modulated with 
great taste. An ensemble so perfectly 
determined precludes that either half 
should be complete without the other. 
Hence it was this part of the programme 
that naturally gave the greatest plea- 


| 
| 


Bos at the piano did ample part in cast- 
ing an effective background for the 
young singers. 
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1 hm 
two sisters have soprano/|e 


Sara Kouns, who gave a joint recital 
in Town Hall last night.. Instead of 
pursuing’ separate careers, as either 


results. 
In their duets the striking similarity 


echo-like effect. Miss Nellie Kouns 


rangement of a Greek folk song and 
“Tl Neige’” by Bemberg. Her diction 
was not always as crisp as it might 
have been, but she has a remarkable 
instinct for interpretation. 

Miss Sara sang a group which in- 
cluded Mozart, Durey, Aubert and Bim- 
boni. There is possibly a greater 
warmth in her voice. But the en- 
thusiastic audience became most ex- 
cited when the two singers showed 
their coloratura tricks and technical 
versatility in the numbers which they 
Sang together. 
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A thoroughly enjoyable and artistic | 
evening was provided at Town Hall by 
Nellie and Sara Kouns, sopranos, in 
a programme of songs, solos and 
in German, French and Eng- 
lish. These young women have coms 
through the vaudevile fire to thei! 
present estate and seem destined tu 
become as popular in their new field. 
They are highly cultivated artist. 
and bring to their work a thorough 
knowledge of the various ‘anguages 
in which they sing, @ deep musical 
intelligence, a stylé that has char, 
and polish, and voices that, while not 
exceptional and wanting in ‘color, can, 
as a rule, prodticé the results the so- | 


fpranos seek. 


Their work in duets is almost un- | 
cany in its precision and there. was 


‘never a slip in the longest phrasing. 
4 The most difficult mumbers, such as 


the “Rosenkavalier”’ duet, weré rolled 
off with the surest ease. - In. fact, | 
sometimes it seemed too machine- | 
like. The audience, was pleased be- | 
yond words at the unusual perform- | 
ance. A fitting third person in the| 
concert was Coenraad V. Bes,- who, a3 | 


accompanist, shared honors with the 
young ladies. | 


HE RALO 





Two Sisters in Song Recital. 
The Misses 


the Town Hall. These young American 
| sepranos have been singing tn Europe, 
where they met with much _ success, 
Their recital attracted a large audience, 
and they won a deservedly: warm recep- 


heard 
“The Parting” and an excerpt from Mo- 
zart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro.’ Each sis- 


al 


mh 


Nellie and Sara Kouns, | 
Sisters, gave #2. song recital, with Coen- |! 
raad Bog at the piano, last evening in 





h| tion. They specialize in duets and were |! 
in such gelections as Dvorak’s | ° 
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ter aJso gave a group of solog. Taste 


and refinement marked their délivery. |“ 
Their voices, blending as one in lyric.|+ 
timbre, were easily produced, and if as|_ 


singers they made no pretensions to an | 
eJaborate style they expressed feeling 


j}and sentiments in a manner simple and | * 


of real appeal. 





Sale of Spanish Antiaues. 


AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. 


Aeolian Vocalion Records 
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CHINA IN RUTHERFORD 





C. Macfarlane’s “Little Almond 
Eyes” Admirably Produced 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., May 14.—Will C. 
Macfarlane’s operetta, “Little Almond- 
Eyes,” libretto by Frederick H. Martens, 
was projected at the Criterion Theater 
on May 6 in a colorful performance by 
the M. E. Musical Society. It proved a 
delightful romance of Cathay. J. Adam 
Qakes as Wang Ho, Captain of the 
Guard, employed a fine heroic tenor to 
make love to Little Almond Eyes, played 
by Mrs. F. B. Bush, a lyric soprano of 
quality, the bride-to-be of Ming, Em- 
peror of Cathay, a part that enlisted the 
services of Lloyd Greene, whose sonor- 
ous bass was emphasized by a fine stage 
presence. Ping-Po, the Prime Minister, 
was sung and acted with verve and hu- 
mor by Harry T. Klein. Other vocally 
and histrionic convincing Mongols 
of the cast were Charles Schulz as 
Fee-Fo-Fum and William T. Wilson as 
the Chief Bonze; and a chorus whose 
feminine contingent made oldsters in the 
audience feel young. Mae Barclay as 
Miss Tiptoe, Helen B. Wilson as Miss 
Lady Slipper, Lilas MacCready as Miss 
Deerfoot and Ethel Decker as Miss Jas- 
mine Bud helped produce this happy 
effect. Edith Gerard, in the dual rdéle 
of Lotus Leaf and of Dooma, the proph- 
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etess who makes the course of operatic 
true love run smooth, displayed very real 
charm in song and speech: the stage was 
the brighter for her presence. The work 
of soloists and chorus was uniformly 
good. 

George Henzel, musical director, cap- 
ably led the excellent augmented string 
quartet—Bruno Kettner, Fred Stoekle, 
Thomas J. Donlan, Charles MacBride 
and Wallace Histed, the last an artist 


clarinetist of merit. Amelia Henkleman, 
a pianist of genuine parts, helped them 
present Macfarlane’s attractive music to 
the best advantage. A large, apprecia- 
tive audience insisted on the repetition 
of many numbers, and Mrs. F. B. Bush, 
in addition to ably interpreting the 
part of Little Almond-Eyes, was respon- 
sible as stage manager for the bright 
scenic pictures and animated action of 
the operetta. H. H. 





Prihoda Opens Italian Tour 


Fortune Gallo has received a Mar- 
conigram dated May 13 from Vasa Pri- 
hoda, the Bohemian violinist, announcing 
his safe arrival in Italy, and detailing 
the successful opening of his tour. Vasa 


Prihoda will make a number of concert 
appearances in Italy and other con- 
tinental countries prior to his return to 
New York early in October. Mr. Pri- 
hoda’s next American tour will carry 
him through virtually every part of the 
United States, his bookings including ap- 
pearances in New England, the East, 
South, Middle West and the Pacific 
Coast. In a number of places he has 
been booked to appear with Anna Fitziu, 
who is also under Mr. Gallo’s manage- 
ment. 





Werrenrath to Sing Again in London 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who 
sails for England on May 21, for a short 


se Ss 


stay will appear a number of times in 
London. His first recital will be in 
Wigmore Hall on June 6, his second on 
June 18, in the same hall. He is also 
booked for three recitals in July. He 
will be accompanied in all his English 
recitals by Percy Kahn. Mr. Werren- 
rath was heard with much success in 
the British capital last season. 





Pollain and Letellier to Return From 
France in July 


René Pollain, first viola and assistant 
conductor of the New York Symphony, is 
now at Nancy, France, where he is 
scheduled to conduct a pair of concerts 
of a local orchestra. Louis Letellier, the 
first bassoon, is also in France, and will 


sail for New York with Mr. Pollain in 
July to participate in New York Sym- 
phony summer series at Chautauqua, N. 
Y., where Rene Pollain will share the 
duties of conductor with Albert Stoessel. 
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Because of the non-fulfillment of the . 


NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY'S 


obligations toward its members, which were for a period of five years, the 
artists who formerly constituted that body have now reorganized as the 


> Chamber Music Art Society 


- 4 with Cyril Towbin, violinist, and Georges Grisez, clarinetist, as its principals. 
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The string quartet has accepted the invitation of Dr. Franz Kneisel, head of the string department of 
the New York Institute of Music, founder of the famous Kneisel Quartet and our greatest authority on 
chamber music, to spend the coming summer with him in Blue Hill, Maine. 


> 
‘+ 
> 


My Mr. Grisez will remain at the head of the wind quintet, which, with one exception, will remain the 
we same. Mr. Grisez was for ten years the solo clarinet of the Boston Symphony, with the Longy Club of 
ab Chamber Music for Woods-Winds and he has also assisted the Kneisel, Letz, Hess-Schroeder Quartets in 
» 4 the presentation of Chamber Music works. 

Y With the progress in chamber music, the necessity of enlarging the field of possibilities in chamber 
music compositions, and the use of new color, the time has arrived when an association of this kind has 
NG become a real musical necessity, and in order to give first class performances of the already wide litera- 
we ture, and to do justice to the new compositions, an association of this kind must be composed of artists of 
whe first rank, with the ability and mind of chamber music players. 

é. Therefore, we, who are pledged to the ¢€ hamber HAusic Art Hocietp make a frank appeal 
» to you and to the public for support. We love this idea of chamber music, its higher aims and artistic 
> 4 interest, and it would really be a loss for the country if eleven artists of such ability and good will could 
3 not be encouraged in an organization which is unique in the world’s history of music. 

A 

4 Our publicity material will be of the highest order and in keeping with our artistic standard. 

Y Should you include the Chamber fAusic Art Docietp in your concert series next season, 


you will assure your patrons one of the finest musical treats they have ever enjoyed. 


. Chamber Music Art Aocietp, 


Vy ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO: 


y EMIL MIX, 391 Central Park West, New York City 


Phone Riverside 6292 
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May Peterson Named 
Soloist for European 
Tour of Harvardians 











Photo by Illustrated News 
May Peterson, Soprano 

Upon May Peterson, the Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, has been bestowed the 
honor of being selected as soloist with 
the Harvard Giee Club for its coming 
tour of Englani, France and Italy on the 
invitation of the French and Italian Gov- 
ernments. 

This will be the first time that any 
American choral club or singing organ- 
ization has ever made a European tour. 
When the New York Symphony, the first 
American organization of its kind to tour 
Europe, made the trip last summer, 
Albert Spalding, the violinist, was chosen 
to make the tour to represent the best 
we have to offer in instrumentalists and 
it is a significant fact that May Peterson 
should have been chosen from the long 
list of American singers for similar hon- 
ors this summer. 

The first concert will be given on June 
24 in Paris, where Miss Peterson was 
formerly prima donna of the Opéra 
Comique, and this will be her first ap- 
pearance in the French capital since the 
outbreak of the war. Other cities to be 
included in the tour will be Louvaine, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ostend, Strasbourg, 
Geneva, Venice, Nice, Marseilles, London 
and other musical centers where Miss 
Peterson formerly appeared in opera be- 
fore returning home to become a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, of 
which organization she has been a mem- 
ber for the past four years. 

The glee club will be composed of 
sixty Harvard students under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Archibald Davidson. They 
will sail on June 11 on La France. 





Brooklyn and Newark Welcome Cecil 
Arden 


Cecil Arden appeared at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn on May 8, for the 
benefit of the Destitute Women and Chil- 
dren of Ireland. She won an emphatic 
success with her singing of a group of 
old Irish airs arranged by William Arms 
Fishers On May 10 she renewed the ex- 
cellent impression she had made two sea- 
sons before, when she appeared with 
Bori at the Newark Festival. May 10 
was the record evening, as it brought out 
an audience of 10,000 persons. Miss 
Arden has several other engagements 
before leaving on June 9 for a trip to 
Vancouver, B. C., with the Edison Cara- 
van Convention. Upon her return she 
will make a hurried trip to Europe, re- 
turning in time to fill her pre-opera 
engagements which start in September. 





WASHINGTON, May 16.—Milton Kline, 
a resident of the national capital, has 
been arrested in a southern city and 
returned to Washington charged with 
violation of the internal revenue laws. 
The police claim that Kline sold tickets 
here for a number of concerts by famous 
artists which never materialized and that 
he failed to make returns of the war tax 
collected on the tickets. A. T. M. 
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Bound in linen cloth, 262 
pages. 


You will need a_ copy 


of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE for 1921, whether 
you are musician, music 
lover or musical manager. 


It is the first comprehen- 
sive GUIDE to the musical 
activities of the United 
States. 


In addition to the extensive listings of the musical resources 
of cities the GUIDE contains valuable spe «ial articles of informa- 
tion on such subjects as: 


Musical Managers and How They Operate 
How to Enter the Concert Field 
What the Phonograph Is Doing for Music 
Making Your City a Musical Center 
Travel Hints for the Artist 

Hints on Securing Publicity 

How to Make a New York Début: Some Figures on What It Costs 
How to Secure a Musical Education 


Order your copy of 


Musical America’s Guide, 501 Fifth Ave., New York, 


or of your music-store or book-dealer 
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Students from Eight Countries 
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7 ANSAS CITY, MO., May 14.—As 
June 13, the opening day of the 
(Godowsky Master Class, approaches, 
applications and inquiries for lessons with 
the master and for scholarship blanks 
come pouring in from all over the United 
States and Canada, with some from 
France, Italy, Germany, Spain, Ireland 
and South America. The class this year 


will be the last one that Mr. Godowsky 
will conduct for a long time, as he tours 
the Orient and world after next season 
and will be too busy with many other 
matters to do any teaching. It was only 
because of the success of last year’s 
class, consisting of 125 students, that 
he yielded to the persuasion of the 
Horner-Witte management to hold an- 
other class this year. 

It will be of interest to those who 
expect to study personally with Mr. 
Godowsky, or to enter the free scholar- 
ship contest, to know something of his 
ideals and method of teaching. He leaves 
the choice of the compositions to be 
played in the class to the discretion of 
the student, provided that the composi- 
tions are of the first order, but insists 
that they be memorized. ‘Follow truth, 
and not tradition,” he told a former 
class, “and believe what I tell you be- 
cause it is logical and true, and not be- 
cause I say it. If you don’t understand 
what I tell you, I can explain it to you in 
many different ways.” He also said one 
day: “I consider it an insult to be called 
a virtuoso. Any fool can learn the me- 
chanies of piano playing.” He constantly 
emphasizes what a machine cannot do, 
namely, think and feel, but the me- 
chanical side is by no means neglected, 
for it is deeply interwoven with the 
beautiful in music—the mechanics, tech- 
nic and beautiful music being all skil- 
fully worked out together in the great 
masterpieces of pianoforte literature, 
thus hitting three times, as it were, with 
one stone. The mechanical side of the 
art is to him a means to an end, and 
what Liszt once said it was: “Only an 
artist’s troublesome duty.” Mr. Godow- 





for Godowsky Master Classes 





“WHAT NEXT 


sky employs the mechanics of piano 
playing as one uses money for good pur- 
poses and not mere display, the tech- 
nician being like a philanthropist and a 
virtuoso like a miser parading his re- 
sources. Lost motion in his playing is 
reduced to a minimum, and he thus con- 
ceals the means of production, beautiful 
music being the thing and the artist but 
a channel for its expression. 

Most important is rhythm. “I can 
forgive anything,” Mr. Godowsky once 
remarked, “but bad rhythm.” Music is 
such an intangible thing that when the 
rhythm is distorted and the contour and 
phrase lines of the subtle medium muti- 
lated and crushed or stretched out of 
shape and balance in the mistaken idea 
that such playing expresses tempera- 
ment, the beautiful musical air-castles 
begin to float into a nebulous chaos, like 
formless smoke. Such formless playing 
is most unsavory to Mr. Godowsky and 
students should be careful with their 
rhythms, for the Master Class is con- 
ducted like a clinic, and the master may 
have to perform an unpleasant musical 
operation. J. C. HINDERER. 


STARS AID NORFOLK IN 
FIFTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Marguerite D’Alvarez and Edward John- 
son, Featured as Soloists, Appear 
with Philadelphia Orchestra 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 

NoRFOLK, VA., May 16.—Norfolk held 
its fifth annual festival on May 9 and 10 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
the leadership of Thaddeus Rich, and 
Marguerite D’Alvarez and Edward John- 
son as the chief attractions. The Mon- 
day night concert opened with Berlioz’s 
“Benvenuto Cellini” Overture, Saint- 
Saéns’ “Bacchanale” from “Samson et 
Delila,” Strauss’ “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” and Tchaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture. ; 

Marguerite D’Alvarez was the soloist 
of the evening, singing an aria from 
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“Gave enough of the witty and humorous to hold the breath- 
less attention of her audience.” 
—Lena McCauley in Chicago Evening Post. 
“A captivating and informing speaker—” 
“Revealed pianistic attributes of a high order.” 
—James H. Rogers in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“It is sincerely to be hoped that she will return in one of our 
many concert courses.” 
“She is as charming as she is competent.” 
-—Harvey B. Gaul in Musical America. 
“A diverting incursion into futurism.” 


PHILADELPHIA: “One of the most unique programs presented here.” 


“Unique in Atlanta’s brilliant musical season.” 
—Louise Dooly in Atlanta Constitution. 
“A pianist who is all compact of spirit.” 
—A. L. H. in Louisville Courier-Journal. 
“Quite the most stimulating recital of the local season.” 


JACKSONVILLE: “A whole host of attributes.” 
Address SUSAN M. DYER, Manager, Winter Park, Florida 


“Enjoyable to layman and musician alike.” 


—C. P. Mead in Milwaukee Sentinel. 


MILWAUKEE: “A sort of glorified lecture-recital—” 
“Personality plus.” 
“Unusually fine rhythm.” 

CHICAGO: “An attractive and brilliant pianist.” 


—Detroit Free Press. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





G. 8. R. in Musical America. 





“Charming personality—great talent as a pianist.” 


—Savannah Press. 


“Her technical equipment seems equal to anything.” 


—Chattanooga Times. 
—Jacksonville Times Union. 








Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne D’Arc” and the 
Habanera from “Carmen.” Although at 
first not in good voice she warmed to 
her work in the second part of the pro- 
gram and in response to the demand for 
an encore sang “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
Voix.” 
_ At the matinée the orchestra played 
in splendid style Weber’s “Euryanthe” 
Overture, Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Pathetique” 
Symphony, Wagner’s “Meistersinger” 
Prelude, and a Nocturne by Debussy. 
Tuesday evening brought forth Ed- 
ward Johnson, a singer greatly admired 
in Norfolk, and the applause in greet- 
ing lasted fully four minutes. Although 
not at his best he did some capital work, 
singing an aria from Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut,” the Prize Song from “Die 
Meistersinger” and an aria from “André 
Chénier.” He sang the last number 
superbly, and gained an ovation. The 
orchestra played Beethoven’s “Leonore”’ 
Overture No. 38, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Grande Paque Russe” and the Funeral 
March and final scene from “Gdétter- 
dimmerung. L. C. W. 


SUMMER SERIES OPENS TO 
CROWDS AT WILLOW GROVE 








Philadelphians Flock to Favorite Park 
When Nathan Franko’s Orchestra 
Begins Season 
[Ey Telegraph to Musical America] 


PHILADELPHIA, May 16.—Despite the 
earliness and coolness of the season, 
there was an attendance that approxi- 
mated a midsummer crowd at the open- 
ing of the twenty-sixth season at Willow 
Grove, the city’s exclusive park, where 
high class music is one of the notable 
features. Usually the park opens on 
Memorial Day but that there is a big 
audience for the best in music immediate- 
ly after the regular orchestral and ope- 
ratic season is closed, was proved by the 
success of the Grove inaugural. 

On the first two days Nathan Franko 
and his Orchestra gave the initial pro- 
grams and were greeted with much 
enthusiasm. The Franko forces will re- 
main till June 4, when Patrick Conway 
and his band will appear. Later engage- 
ments include the Victor Herbert Orches- 
tra, Wassili Leps’ Symphony, and 
Sousa’s Military Band. 

The Choral Society, the Philadelphia 


Operatic Society, the Strawbridge & 
Clothier Chorus and other singing or- 
ganizations will contribute to the sea- 
son’s programs so Philadelphia will have 
_a decidedly interesting summer season. 
Mr. Franko featured excerpts from 
“Lohengrin,” and “Hansel and Gretel’ 
Elgar’s resonant “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” march and the Ballet music 
from “Faust” in his opening programs. 
The soloist was Rachel Morton Harris of 
New York, soprano, who gave with fine 
effect arias from “Carmen” and “Le 
Cid.” W. R. M. 


“CREATION” IS FEATURE IN 
GREAT FALLS MUSIC WEEK 








Margaret Matzenauer, Carver and La 
Forge, Associated in Opening Events, 
Present Fine Program 


GREAT FALLS, MontT., May 13.—Mar- 
garet Matzenauer in recital, with Frank 
La Forge, pianist, and Charles Carver, 
basso, assisting, was the opening event, 
on April 30, of the second annual Music 
Week in Great Falls. The contralto’s 
singing of “O, mon fils,’ from “Le 
Prophéete,” and of lieder by Schumann, 
Schubert and Brahms was especially de- 
lightful. Mr. La Forge contributed, be- 
sides his artistic accompaniments, a 
group of solos including the MacDowell 
Concert Etude and his own “Romance.” 
Mr. Carver was heard in an aria from 
the ‘Magic Flute” of Mozart, and later 
in a group of modern English songs and 
Mexican folk songs. 

Tuesday held the crowning event of 
the week, the presentation of Haydn’s 
“Creation,” by the Great Falls Musi- 
cal Art Association under the conduc- 
torship of R. E. Keys. Mrs. Caddie 
Brady, at the organ, and Jean Cowan, 
at the piano, gave support to the well- 
trained chorus of 100 voices. The solo- 
were: Baritone, G. Brandt; so- 
pranos, Mrs. J. W. Speer, Marie Leam- 
ing, Mrs. M. Heidenheimer, Mrs. E. L. 
Witherspoon, Mrs. R. H. Willecomb and 
Flora Pestana; mezzo-soprano, Mrs. J. 
A. Claudon; tenors, Daniel Edwards, C. 
I.. Suffield, F. L. Graybill and John 
Clark; basses R. P. Reckards and R. H. 
Willeomb. The Musical Art Association 
is planning the erection of an auditorium 
and studio building as suitable home for 
further artistic endeavors. L. V. K. 
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~ ‘JESSIE | 
MASTERS. 


* THE * ALL * AMERICAN 
* CONTRALTO * 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL: 





“Her voice is a_ rich, full contralto 
and her enunciation so perfect that 
her slightest phrasing could be heard 
in the rear of the auditorium.” 


THE WASHINGTON POST: 





*‘Miss Masters’ voice is particularly 
mellow, even and sweet throughout.” 


THE BLUEFIELD (W. VA.) TELEGRAPH: 


*‘Miss Masters has not been over- 
rated. Her voice is full, rich, warm 
and sweet. Her every word can be dis- 
tinctly understood.” 





WARREN (OHIO) CHRONICLE: 





It was Warren's first opportunity to 
hear Miss Masters and those who lis- 
tened agreed that she has come close 
to the goal of perfected art. Apart 
from the fact that she possesses a 
contralto voice of rare sweetness, full 
and resonant in the lower and clear 
and full in the upper tones, she pos- 
sesses intellectuality of a high order, 
the power to express, and a personality 
that is attractively wholesome. Come 
again Miss Masters and bring us more 
of your art.” 


RICHMOND (VA.) TIMES-DISPATCH: 





“She has a message to give and she 
gives it, a most attractive personality 
and an ability to reach the individual 


and hold her audience.” 





HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION: UNDER THE 
LANCET OF GENIUS 


Ernest Bloch’s survey of the problem of education, 
which appears in another part of this issue, is a search- 
ing and profound analysis. The first article written in 
the English language by the great composer, it devel- 
ops an important thesis with remarkable clarity, intel- 
lectual depth, fine-tempered ardor. There are at least 
a dozen points pondered by Mr. Bloch which call for his 
audience’s attention. Space is here lacking to discuss 
them all; of the few which must suffice we may men- 
tion: his remarks on the factor of time in education; 
the opinions he offers and cites in connection with the 
musical gift; his observations on theory and practice; 
his sage views on methods and “cure-alls.” 

Musical educators will find nourishing food for 
thought in Mr. Bloch’s brief summary of his first year 
as director of the new Cleveland Institute of Music. In 
that chapter he sets forth some of his experiences and 
experiments as chief of a corps of sympathetic asso- 
ciates. It is worth noting that Mr. Bloch took per- 
sonal charge of all the children’s classes—“because chil- 
dren are the hope of to-morrow.” His end, to quote him 
again, is “to stimulate the student to a real apprecia- 
tion of musical beauty that may be of help in unfolding 
within him a truer vision of the spiritual richness that 
music has to give, and to lead that expanded vision 
to sincere and beautiful expression.” Does not this 
summing up crystallize the ultimate, the true goal of 
musical education? 


— @—_—__—__—- 


THE MUSICAL DUEL 


We are informed that the natives of Greenland com- 
pose their quarrels with a sort of musical duel. The 
duello, save its harmless present-day French variant, 
has always been frowned upon by moralists. When 


sudden death is apt to be the climax of a trifling 
dispute, we feel the lack of proportion as regards cause 
and effect. 

Yet the duello in music would be something quite 
different. In the first place, the musical duel is an 
actual tradition. Long, long ago Apollo and Marsyas 
fought it out, with lyre and flute for weapons, and it 
is claimed that Apollo skinned his vanquished rival. 
Whether or no he triumphed as a duellest by fair means 
or foul is beside the question: he was the father of 
the musical duel, and set a fashion which, we think, 
has unfortunately been set aside. How many among 
the disputes constantly raging among dominant devo- 
tees of harmony might be resolved on the tonic of the 
duel musical. Instead of bitter mutual assaults in 
the press, two antagonists intent upon each other’s 
tonal heart’s blood might meet, at early morn, on the 
concert stage in Aeolian Hall, attended by their sec- 
onds and the customary leech, and, using the musical 
weapons of offense agreed upon, begin a contest ending 
in the utter exhaustion of the defeated duellist. How 
much better to have the doctor bend solicitously over 
a strained vocal cord, or a finger bleeding from furious 
glissandi than to have the victim murmur an actual 
dying message into his Esculapian ear. For music 
—and musicians—the duello seems especially appro- 
priate, if fought with the natural weapons the art 
supplies. Of course, the actual weapons must only be 
mediums for projecting the tonal bullet. The sight of 
two alto-players measuring violas preparatory to beat- 
ing each other about the head with them is not the 
vision we would conjure. 

Many delicate points of etiquette would undoubtedly 
arise in drawing up a code. We suggest that the com- 
mittee selected to establish the laws of the musical 
duello be composed of those—it is needless to mention 
names—who have most prominently identified them- 
selves with the controversial aspects of the most dulcet 
and harmonious of the arts. 

A little parable might show how admirably the musi- 
cal duello could serve the purpose of settling a disputed 
musical issue. 

The most socially influential of the Princesses Absa- 
loms, in King David’s day, had been selected to head 
the Judah Committee of the Lebanon School. She had 
secured a wing of the royal palace in the Vale of Cedars 
for a summer course for students of temple music. 
When not engaged upon their tasks the coeds could 
ramble through the beautiful forest of Lebanon, which 
had served as a background for the love affairs of so 
many illustrious Kings of Israel. But nowhere do 
racial and social prejudices establish themselves more 
quickly than at the court of a shepherd king. Princess 
Absalom, granting an audience to a young reporter of 
the Sion Musical World, declared she wished to have 
no objectionable Philistines among the students. The 
item appeared; there was publicity, there were pro- 
tests. King David called his daughter-in-law’s atten- 
tion to the political disadvantages of antagonizing a 
powerful neighbor. Princess Absalom explained that 
she did not mean nice Philistines, who lived in Baal 
Square, Askalon, were anathema, but the kind who 
swarmed in the Eastern Suburra of the city, and 
implied that she had not really meant to say anything 
to give offense. Nor do we believe that she did intend 
to do so. There are few of us, in our present imperfect 
state, who are entirely without prejudice—social, racial, 
religious, or purely personal. But one must chose one’s 
auditors when airing one’s views. The young reporter 
did his duty by himself and his paper, yet how much 
better, instead of this unveiling a royal prejudice and 
having his veracity attacked in consequence, if he had 
claimed the right of the duello, and the pros and cons 
been settled quietly by shofars blowing against each 
other. The lapse of a social leader would‘ have been 
veiled, and a precedent set which would have endured 
to this day. On with the musical duello, and let preju- 
dice be undefined! 


AT HOME TO AMERICANS 


In an exhortation to Chicago to awaken and support 
its opera company, Mary Garden has promised that the 
gates of the Association will be constantly open to 
Americans. Miss Garden would show immediate proof 
of her good faith if she revived a work whose promis- 
ing life was unaccountably snuffed out, John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Birthday of the Infanta.” Performed but 
a few times in Chicago and once in New York, the 
work established itself as an iridescent bit of writing. In 
the music, Carpenter outdid himself; in the scenery, Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones crystallized one of his subtlest visions, 
and in the choreography, Adolph Bolm and a group of 
American dancers gave one of the most captivating 
of performances. Its reception by the public and critics 
was friendly. Why, then, was it so summarily rele- 
gated to the shelf? 
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Josef Lhevinne in a Tropical Setting 


It has been said that next to a revolution, there 
nothing a Mexican likes more than music, which seen: 
to be true in the case of Josef Lhevinne, the Russia; 
pianist, who, on his recent tour of that country, gay. 
seven concerts in Mexico City and two each in Vera 
Cruz, Guadalajara and Monterey. So great was th: 
enthusiasm that certain sturdy little Mexicans insiste: 
upon carrying him to his hotel upon their shoulde: 
Being a heavy man who loves his 
family and whose one wish would be to die grace 
fully, the pianist’s appreciation of Mexican courtesy 
was not untinged with apprehension. 


after each concert. 


Zimbalist—An unusual compliment as a musical com 
edy composer has been paid to Efrem Zimbalist, t! 
violinist, in that his “Honey Dew,” which enjoyed a 
long run at the Casino in New York, has returned | 
the same theater for a second engagement. During the 
interim the production has played in Boston and 
Philadelphia. 


Mirovitch—One of the honors accorded Alfred Miro 
vitch, the pianist, following his brilliant début recita| 
at Symphony Hall in Boston recently, was an invitatior 
from Governor Cox of Massachusetts, to play at a 
private reception held at his Boston home. While it was 
the pianist’s first appearance in the Massachusetts cap 
ital, he has been heard nine times in New York this 
season. 


Gabrilowitsch—That Detroit is proud of the fact that 
one of its first citizens is Ossip Gabrilowitsch, th 
pianist and conductor of the Detroit Orchestra, who has 
lately become a full-fledged American citizen, wa 
shown by the rousing farewell which his admirers gav 
him at the last orchestral concert. The pianist will b: 
heard in many European concerts before he returns to 
Detroit in the fall for another season. 


Leginska—“Poor Richard’s” maxim that “a penny 
saved is a penny earned” would have netted Eth: 
Leginska, the pianist, five dollars, had she not taken th 
wrong train in going to the New York office of the 
French Consulate to have her passport viséd. Just « 
Mme. Leginska arrived at the office a telephone ca 
was being received from the French Embassy at Wash- 
ington, advising that passport visés would cost 
dollars instead of five from that moment on. 


Bonci—Report has it that Alessandro Bonci, the teno 
has entered into negotiations with a vaudeville cir 
to appear in the “two-a-day” for a period of we 
next season. The distinguished tenor believes vaui 
ville patrons appreciate music of the highest type, and 
is said to be holding offers for operatic appearance: 
abeyance until the matter of his vaudeville contrac: 
decided. He will sail soon for a vacation in Italy. 


Lanham—Another musician who will soon join 
ranks of the Benedicts is McCall Lanham, the N 
York vocal teacher and head of the voice departm 
at the Chevy Chase School of Music in Washingt 
D. C. Mrs. Thomas Phillip Wilhoite has issued invit: 
tions to the marriage of her daughter, Mrs. Virgi’ 
Wilhoite Kimbro, to Mr. Lanham, at the Fourth P: 
byterian Church in New York, on June 1. The cou 
will be at home at their New York apartment af 
July 15. 


Schnitzer—A European concert tour just now is : 
to present unexpected and unusual difficulties, as \ 
learned by Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, who ha 
just returned from a three months’ tour on the C 
tinent. When she played in Warsaw, she was paid 
German gold, and when she was returning from Av: 
tria to Switzerland the pianist was subjected to rou 
treatment by the Austrian authorities because an FE) 
lishwcman had previously smuggled some $2,000 acr: =: 
the border. It has been ruled that special care sho 
be taken in making the search for smuggled goods, a 
Mme. Schnitzer declares nothing was overlooked. 
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By Cantus Firmus 


MN \ man ' ! 
TL TTTOTUTUITHTULLTTUT TEEPE PEROT UUTHCELLOTUHLELOLO LULU CH UPL LPO eC RoE Lo 


Mental Tests for Musicians 


TPHETUVLUTOPOACULEUATUTUTLULUTARTETETLUTEMLUT LUTE PORL UTERO LOLOL POLO PEPPERELL OL WHIM 
E DISON has cake some sensi- 

4 ble questions as mental tests. All 
a person has to do to get a job in the 
factory as janitor is to answer correctly 


such simple questions as “What are the 


characteristics of Zanzibar’s economic 
situation?” and “Who discovered 
eraphs ?” 


Any person active in music, we sub- 
mit, should be able to provide answers 
Me these elemental questions: 


. Who is the highest paid tenor? 

“ “cc lowest “ 
Where did certain ticket sellers in 
New York’s leading concert auditoriums 
receive their training in courtesy—Prus- 
sia or Hoboken? 

1. Who is the most popular musical 
personage in America? 

5. Most unpopular? 

6. Who is the best beloved New York 
concert manager? 

7. What famous teacher turns out vio- 
lin virtuosi by the hour? 

8. What artist “takes” the most for- 
bidding photograph? 

9. Where is the teacher who does not 
coax inoffensive beings to pupils’ re- 
citals? ($10,000.00 reward for the cap- 
ture of this person.) 

10. What city has not claimed to pos- 
sess “the largest organ in the world?” 

* * * 


HE New York Times hastens to de- 

fend the great thoroughfare known 
as Main Street. Probably on the as- 
sumption that if our Main Street should 
improve the Times editors will be com- 
pelled to remove the potted geranium, 
horse-hair sofa, gilded couch and wax 
flowers which are so highly prized by 
these progressive molders of public opin- 
ion. 
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Those Little German Bands 


[Associated Press Dispatch] 


“German bands are operating in 
Upper Silesia, maltreating and arresting 
Poles,” said M. Briand, “showing that 


not all disorders are produced by the 
Poles.” 


Dear Cantus: 

The New York Globe, also the Tribune, 
in their announcement of the death of 
the bowmaker, “Tubbs of Soho” say that 
among his clients were Kreisler and 
Paganini. Now as Paganini died in 
1840, could you tell me at what age the 
said Tubbs began making bows? 

Perhaps it was with his first bow to 
this world. Sincerely, 

JOHN DESPARD. 

New York City. 


VUDUDADULA DLE VILLA 


The e Range at itn usic 


UPUNUATUOTANNAYOEADAN DATEL EY VAL EAL EY PETE ATES AE EA 


[From Butchers and Stockgrowers Journal} 


We have just received from New York 
some seven pages of typed copy headed 
“Music in Farm Communities.” This 
no doubt has its values, but in our opin- 
ion, as music is said to ealm and sooth 
the savage beast, it will be found more 
useful on the range, and hereafter we 
shall advocate a cowpuncher’s passing an 
examination in part and solo singing. 

For instance take one of the boys 
who has been gored and trampled upon 
by an enraged bovine, with what feeling 
he could sng: “Still So Gently Over Me 
Stealing, Memory Brings Back the Feel- 
ing,” when he went out to rope a 
notorious maverick for branding pur- 
poses. 

Or, again, when watching the herd at 
night, he hears a restless cow lowing and 
moving uneasily about and awakening 
the balance of the herd, how he could 
calm her by singing “Oft In the Stilly 
Night” or “Ever of Thee I’m Fondly 
Dreaming—Thy Gentle Voice, etc.” 

In the case of a stampede how the 
cultivated singer would dip into light 
opera, and calm the careering beasts by 
singing: “This is the Time to be Disap- 
pearing Take a Header and Down You 


Go, and When the Clouds Above are 
Clearing, Bob Up Serenely From Be- 
low!” 

Certainly we must have music on the 


range. Only think what a drawing card 
a quartet by cowboys and cowgirls, fol- 
lowed by a solo by the bull-dozer, who 
took the prize, would prove at Livermore 
or Salinas, to-day. Anyway we must 
have music, and we beg to thank Ken- 
neth S. Clark for putting these bright 
ideas into the writer’s head. 
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2 “Musical Aw erica. Question} 





]*. this department MusICAL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
sucit as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of .the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 
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Opera Singers and Opera 


Question Box Editor: 
Will you please tell me the réles Fran- 
sca Zarad sang with the Chicago 
era Association? What is the bari- 
ne role in “L’Africaine” and what was 
cast when it was last produced at 
“e@ Metropolitan? In the announce- 
n ents of the Metropolitan for the pres- 
season, Robert Couzinou is named 
it I have seen no mention of him in 
views. What roles did he sing? 
ALBERT LAMONS. 
Gainesville, Fla., May 1, 1921. 
Our files do not show any record of 
ancesca Zarad’s having sung with the 
iicago forces “Nelusko” is the bari- 
ne role in “L’Africaine.” The last re- 
‘al of the opera at the Metropolitan 
is in 1906, with Caruso, Fremstad, 
‘angon and Journet. Couzinou’s name 


OSS Oe iia ~ pnt a 








was not included in the official announce- 
ment of the Metropolitan for the present 
season. He sings all the _ principal 
French baritone roles. 


ae ae 
Agramonte and Felice Lyne 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me when and 
where Emilio Agramonte died? Did his 
daughter Lola ever appear in public and 
if so, where? Can you tell me where 
Felice Lyne is at present? 

Mrs. HOLMEs. 


New York, May 10, 1921. 
Emilio Agramonte died in Havana, 
Dec. 31, 1918. We have no record of 


any public appearance of his daughter. 
The last reference to Felice Lyne in our 
files, about two years ago, said that she 
was at that time singing in concert in 


England. 
> 9 9 


On Various Matters 


Question Box Editor: 

What are the titles of the movements 
of Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker Suite” 
and in what order do they come? What 
instruments is the suite scored for? What 
orchestras have been conducted by 
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| has remained a supreme achievement in the 
art of piano making. | 
From the concert stage, its beautiful tonal 
qualities have been praised by world-renowned i 
artists. ; 
| In thousands of cultured homes it stands to- ! 
: day as the symbol of taste and refinement. 
Catalogue furnished on request. 
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Cesare Sodero? Is Rachmaninoff the 
greatest living pianist? 
F. H. KRAMER. 

Chicago, Ill., May 7, 1921. 

“Overture,” “Marche,” “Danse de la 
Fée Dragée,” “Danse Arabe,” ‘Danse des 
Mirletons,” and “Valse des Fleurs.” The 
suite is scored for three flutes, piccolo, 
two oboes, three clarinets in B flat, two 
bassoons, four horns in F, trumpet in A, 
tenor and bass trumpet, tuba, cymbals, 
triangle, English horn, bass clarinet, 
celesta or piano, tambourine, tympani, 
harp and strings. Mr. Sodero conducted 
opera in Italy. He was conductor of the 
Italian Symphony in New York and is 
at present conductor of the orchestra of 
the Edison Phonograph Company. If 
one happens to think him so. “De gus- 
tibus non est disputandum.” 


7 = 
Whereatouts of Max Sanders 


Question Box Editor: 
Can you tell me anything about the 


present Whereabouts of Max Sanders 
who at one time owned the Russian Juve- 
nile Band and also conducted the To- 
ronto Symphony of Toronto, Canada? 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY. 

New York, May 6, 1921. 

We regret that we are unable to sup- 
ply the information requested above but 
we publish your letter in the hope that 
some of our readers may be able to come 
to your assistance, 

2. ¥ 


Try-outs for Phonograph Records 


Question Box Editor: 

If one wishes to have a tryout for 
the making of records, how can he get 
in touch with the Victor, Edison and Co- 
lumbia companies? 

GEORGE M. COLLINS. 

Keyport, N. J., May 9, 1921. 

Write directly to the companies men- 
tioned. The addresses are, respectively: 
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AGMAR DE CORVAL RYBNER 

composer and pianist, was born in 
Switzerland. Her general education was 
obtained in private schools in Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, and 
Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many. Her musi- 
cal studies were 
pursued almost en- 
tirely under her 
father, Cornelius 
Rybner, both at 
his conservatory 
in Karlsruhe, and 
later in the De- 
partment of Mu- 
sic, Columbia Uni- 
versity, of which 
her father was the 
head. While in 
school at Neu- 
chatel studied 
piano with Alfred 
Quinche, a pupil of Risler. She made her 





Dagmar de Corval 
Rybner 


Camden, N. J., 79 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and 38 Chambers St. New. York. 
No. 170 
Dagmar de Corval 
Baie 
—_—_—_———__ 
European début playing Schumann’s 


Concerto under Felix Mott] in Karlsruhe. 
In America made her first appearance in 
the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Concerto 
which she played at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Since then she has ap- 
peared with many of the important or- 
chestras in this country, at the White 
House, and has also given two-piano re- 
citals with her father in many cities. 
Gave up her concert work after three 
years owing to a _ slight breakdown. 
Later returned to music, taking up sing- 
ing under Mr. and Mrs. Theodore J. 
Toedt, and also working in composition. 

Her compositions have been mostly for 
voice. The best-known ones are “Pier- 
rot,” “Swans,” “Chinoiserie,” Pastorale, 
“Slav Cradle Song,” and an anthem, 
“America,” sung extensively during the 
war, the proceeds from which were 
donated to the Red Cross. She has also 
written violin and piano works and a 
number of Oriental songs. Miss Rybner 
has also done considerable teaching and 
coaching. 
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PHILADELPHIA CLUBS 
END ACTIVE SEASON 


Choral Society Presents 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus”’ 
—Fine Programs Given 

PHILADELPHIA, May 14.—The season is 


winding up with quite a number of in- 


teresting concerts and recitals. 

The Treble Clef, which for a number 
of years was conducted by the late 
Horatio Parker, gave an admirable pro- 
gram in the foyer of the Academy of 
Music under the direction of Karl Schnei- 
der. The women of the chorus attained 
results in nuance and precision seldom 
achieved outside of a _ professional 
chorus. They sang such difficult works 
as the Brahms setting of the Thirteenth 
Psalm and Edith Lang’s cantata “The 
Shepherd Lady.” Incidental solos were 
given by Ethel Rudderow and Caroline 
Greene. The soloists were Lajos Shuk, 
‘cellist of the Letz Quartet, and Clement 
Barone, flautist, both of whom won favor. 

Handel’s rarely given “Judas Macca- 
beus” was the concluding work of the 
Choral Society’s season. Henry Gordon 
Thunder conducted with authority. The 
soloists, who gave fine account of the 
many individual passages, were Grace 
Kerns, Mabel Beddoe, Lillian M. Bourse, 
en Gunster, and John Vander- 
sloot. . 

An interesting concert in which a na- 





tional note was well maintained was 
given by Ebba Sjoholm, pianist; Lilie 
Molmstrand, contralto, and Sherwood 
Johnson, accompanist, in the New Cen- 
tury drawing rooms. The program, rich 
in Scandinavian numbers, was varied 
enough to show the soloists’ talents in the 
general field. 

Mrs. Phillips Jenkins gave a delight- 
ful musicale in her studio on Thursday 
last in honor of Lorna Doone Jackson, 
who has made a pronounced success as 
Alan-a-Dale in the revival of “Robin 
Hood” at the Forrest Theater. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
American Guild of Organists was cele- 
brated at St. Stephen’s Church in the 
form of the fifty-first public service of 
the Pennsylvania Chapter. The program 
was distinctively American both in com- 
posers and performers and was largely 
Philadelphian, also. Among those* who 
participated were H. Alexander Mat- 
thews, organist at St. Luke’s; Ralph 
Kinder, organist at Holy Trinity; Henry 
Gordon Thunder, organist at St. Ste- 
phen’s; George Alexander West, dean of 
the Chapter and organist at St. Luke’s 
of Germantown; Rollo Maitland, organ- 
ist at the Church of the New Jerusalem 
and the Stanley Theater; Harry Banks, 
organist at St. Mary’s; Frances Mc- 
Collin, the blind composer who won the 
recent Mendelssohn Club prize and the 
Clemson Gold Medal, and Uselma C. 
Smith, subdean of the Chapter. Among 
the numbers played were two by deceased 
members, the Magnificat of Horatio 
Parker, and an anthem by David Wood, 
the blind organist and composer. 


Several of the women’s clubs have 














‘STARS: 


New Song by 


HARRIET WARE 





‘Stars’ is a big and 
wonderful song.”’ 
ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 








“I consider ‘Stars’ one 
of the truly great songs 


of the day.’’ 
DAVID BISPHAM 











PUBLISHED BY 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


3 East 43rd St. New York 




















I. STERN 


ANNOUNCES 
Violins and Bows from Europe. 
ing quality. 


this great master), with excellent tone. 


with certificate of 
Paris, price—$350.00. 








The Arrival of a Big Collection of Fine Old 


A fine Josef Guarnerius Filius Andrea, of Cremona. 


A beautiful specimen of Giovani Grancino of Milan 
with broad and powerful tone of excellent carry- 


The finest Vicenco Panorme (probably made by 


Every instrument is sold with a guaranty of au- 
thenticity by the world's most famous violin ex- 
pert and collector, Mr. Albert Caressa of Paris. 

Special: Violin bow of Francois Tourte, one of the 
finest sticks of the great master, formerly the bow 
of the celebrated French violinist, Charles Dancla, 
authenticity from Caressa of 


ARTISTIC EXPERT REPAIRING AND RESTORING OF OLD INSTRUMENTS. 
STRINGS:—ONLY THE BEST THAT CAN 


THE FAMOUS CHARLES F. ALBERT SILVER G FOR VIOLIN:—90 CENTS. 
I. STERN (Formerly Manager of R. Wurlitzer Co.) 
1493 Broadway (Room 311), Between 43rd & 44th Streets, New York City 





BE HAD AT LOWEST PRICES. 














ended their activities for the season. 
These organizations are performing a 
labor of marked value. ot only are 
they diligent but they are intelligent; 
not only fo they speed the gospel of good 
music extensively among the people, but 
they study music intensively themselves. 

This has been the most successful of 
seasons for both the Matinée Musical 
Club and the Philadelphia Music Club. 
A Shakespearian program at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford wound up the Matinée 
Club’s season. Dorothy Johnstone Base- 
ler, the harpist, and May Farley, the 
soprano, were the managers of the con- 
cert, and Dorothea Neebe, Evelyn Tyson, 
Leo Sharpe, Irene Guest, Augustine 
Houghton, Elizabeth Gest, Miriam Earley 
Lippincott, Madeleine G. Reed, Frances 
Butterworth, May Farley, Maude Han- 
son Pettit, Ann Thompson, and Kathryn 
McGuckin Leigo participated. The num- 
bers included settings of Shakespeare’s 
lyrics. 

The Philadelphia Club closed with the 
annual choral concert given in the spa- 
cious. Bellevue ballroom. Among _ the 
speakers were Mrs. J. S. W. Holton, 
chief executive of the club, and Miss 
Elizabeth Hood Latta, newly elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion. The chorus, capably led by Stanley 
Addicks, gave Mrs. Beach’s cantata “Sea 
Fairies.” Among the solo participants 
in the concert were Florence Haerte, 
Lillian Ginrichs, Effie Irene Hubbard, 
Arthur Seymour, Caroline Littlefield, 
Dorothy Shelmerdine, Miss Webb and 
Miss Phillips. 

The music section of the New Century 
Club, the oldest locally devoted to 
women’s interests, concluded its labors 
by presenting Noah H. Swayne, 2d, bass, 
in recital in aid of the club’s assistance 
fund for worthy students of music. Mr. 
Swayne sang a notable program admir- 
ably. W. R. M. 





Dillon Shallard Presents Operas in New 
York Public School 


Following his initial presentation of 
“Trovatore” on April 23, Dillon Shallard, 
artistic director of the Liberty Grand 


Opera Company, gave two successful per- 
formances of “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria” 
and a repetition of “Trovatore” in the 
auditorium of Public School No. 55, New 
York, on the evenings of May 14 and 15. 
The members of the company include: 
Jeanne Delune, Janet Van Auken, Agnes 
Kraemer, Elfrida Hanson, sopranos; 
Joseph S. Sheehan and Jacques Raymon, 
tenors; Dillon Shallard, and Pierre Du- 
pont, baritones; Claire Spencer, con- 
tralto, and Joseph Gravina, basso. 





Festival Concert Given by Brooklyn Mu- 
sic School Settlement 


BROOKLYN, May 15.—The spring fes- 
tival concert of the Brooklyn Music 
School Settlement at the Academy of 
Music recently proved a highly enjoyable 
one. The school orchestra made a splen- 
did showing under Conductor Roosa, 
playing the Ballet Music from Gounod’s 
“Faust” and other numbers. There were 
various solos by talented pupils, and the 
string quartet was heard to advantage. 

A. T. S. 


Alta Krom in Successful Recital 





Alta Krom, soprano, gave a recital at 
Delmonico’s, New York, with Mrs. Walter 
S. Young at the piano on the evening of 
May 2. Her program comprised songs of 
Giordani, Horn, Pergolesi, Scott, Rybner, 
Kramer, Bemberg, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Hahn, Charpentier, Young, Spross, 
Rogers, Lieurance and Leroux, which she 
sang charmingly. In the last two num- 
bers she was assisted by Laura Clark, 
violinist, with obbligatos. Mrs. Young 
provided the accompaniments. 





Arthur Hackett has been engaged by 
the University of Nebraska for two re- 
cital appearances on June 5 and 6. Next 
season the tenor will make a _ trans- 
continental tour, appearing on the Pa- 
cific Coast during November. 
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Available for a limited number of pianistic engagements 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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Ruano Bogisiav, singer of Gypsy 


d 
< 


Slavic folk songs, has arrived in Lond, 
She will make her recital début in th 
city shortly and thereafter make a ; 

of the Continent. 








Ralph Thomas 


TENOR 





Returns After 
Two Years Abroad 


Ralph Thomas, American tenor, r 
turns after two years abroad of stud 
and concertizing. Last Spring he gave 
a most successful concert at the Salle 
Gaveau in Paris and other Frenc! 
cities. He has been in Milan the past 
Winter studying opera. Mr. Thoma 
will be under the concert management 
of a New York manager this comin: 
season, whose name will be announced 
later. 


This Summer, beginning June 1, he 
will conduct a Summer vocal course at 
the Dayton Conservatory of Music, 
Dayton, Ohio, and will do some con 
cert work. 


The following are some 
after his Paris concert: 


criticisn 


“Mr. Ralph Thomas, the young ly: 
tenor of Cincinnati, scored a real su 
cess at his first public concert in Par 
at the Salle Gaveau last night. Hi 
was repeatedly applauded by a critic: 
audience and musical experts consid 
that his rendering was good.” 


—Paris Edition Chicago Tribune 


“The American tenor, Ralph Thomas 
gave a concert at the Gaveau Conce! 
Hall, where he scored an immense su: 
cess. His voice is of good resonan: 
and his fine musicianship was particu 
larly noticeable. The eclectic choice « 
his repertoire allowed us to fully a} 
preciate him.” 


Figaro, Paris 


“A large and brilliant audience at 
tended the concert of Ralph Thomas a 
the Salle Gaveau and his varied an 
interesting program was greatly appre 
ciated by his listeners. Perhaps tl 
Campbell-Tipton group of songs fr‘ 
ceived the palm and of these ‘A Spi! 
Flower’ was a haunting delight. 

“Mr. Thomas is splendidly equippe: 
for the concert platform in every wa! 
with a beautiful lyric tenor voice, ; 
magnetic personality and a fine reper 
toire of songs.”’ 


Carrie King in the New 
Morning Telegraph. 
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[1 Carnegie Hall Recital Ab- 
jures Her Favorite Opera. 
i Arias 
F Having already bid farewell for the 
season to the Hippodrome throngs, 
Amelita Galli-Curci sang another adieu 
at Carnegie Hall Thursday evening, May 


i:. The audience, while not one of 
Hippodrome proportions, _ practically 


concerto. 


GALLI-CURCI SINGS ‘ADIEU’ FOR SEASON 


filled the huge concert hall, and the ap- 
plause bespoke the fervor with which 
the soprano will be welcomed when she 
returns next season to become a member 
of the Metropolitan. 

It had been bruited about that this 
Carnegie Hall program was to be of 
a different order than those which have 
prevailed at the Hippodrome; that it 
would be a recital of art songs rather 
than a succession of skyrocketing arias 
and of those semi-popular lilts affected 
by stars of the opera when _ they 
descend to the simple. There were no 


SCHMULLER 


Is famous enough to be spoken of without 
‘Mr.’ or ‘Alexander’ prefixed to his name. 
He is a born Violinist. Playing is to him as 
spontaneous and instinctive as swimming 1s 
to a fish, flying to a bird. Compared with 
him, most fiddlers are mere flying fish, inca- 
pable of such long flights as he made in 
the sustained melodies 
His technic is flawless, his tone 
as Warm as sunshine. 


of this tuneful 


H. T. Finck in the New York Evening Post. 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


operatic airs on this occasion. But the 
quality of the songs substituted was not 
such as to give the recital any very 
high place in the record of the year’s 
events. 

The program began, it is true, with a 
well sung group of old Italian airs— 
ones amply familiar—Pergolesi’s “Nina,” 
Paisiello’s “Chi Vuol la Zingarella,” and 
Paradisi’s “Quel Ruscelletto.” There 
followed some commonplaces by Mur- 
dock and Beecher, and “The Little Bells 
of Sevilla,” a song by Homer Samuels, 
the singer’s husband-accompanist, which 
she has used on most of her New York 
programs. There were four songs by 
Fourdrain, scarcely a formidable group, 
and five of Weckerlin Bergerettes and 
Pastourelles, neatly and prettily pre- 
sented. Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark,” and his less familiar “Echo 


%? 


Song,” with the inevitable flute obbligato 
supplied opportunities for florid singing. 
Encore numbers included Valverde’s 
“Clavelitos,” Tosti’s “Aprile,” the tra- 
ditional “Drink to Me Only,” “Home, 
Sweet Home,” and “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.” 

Mme. Galli-Curci sang with her usual 
poise and ease and with a lovely legato, 
but not quite all her customary velvet 
of tone. Her high soft tones were some- 
times tremulous. Several of her num- 
bers called for a semblance of passion 
and this she was unable to give them. 
She must be credited with some skillful 
interpretative touches in the Berger- 
ettes, which had archness and piquant 
charm. 

Manuel Berenguer’ played _ several 
flute solos. Homer Samuels was in his 
accustomed place as accompanist. 





Says Properly Controlled 
Voice Never “Gives Out’’ 





The Case of Gay MacLaren 
and the Principle of 
Relaxed Pose 
By A. RUSS PATTERSON 


URING the oratorical election period 

last autumn we heard a great deal 
about speakers’ voices “giving vut.” 
This or that prominent man had to can- 
cel engagements, this or that pre-election 
program had to be hastily readjusted 
because some great orator had “talked 
too much,” he had “reduced his voice to 
a whisper” said the press. 

Now, like many other popular and 
cherished beliefs, the statement that 
voices may be overworked in this man- 
ner contains no basic truth. The voice 
that is properly controlled never “gives 
out.” No one need be reduced to “speak- 
ing in a whisper.” There is, correctly 
speaking, no such thing as “speakers’ 
voice” although voices fail their owners 
when incorrectly used. I am thinking 
especially of Gay MacLaren when I say 
this. 

Here is a girl whose work calls for the 
most exacting demands on the voice. In 
her re-creation of plays Miss MacLaren 
reproduces the voices and lines of all the 
characters in the productions she gives. 
The entire play is given, a matter of 
more than two hours’ continuous use of 
the voice during a season of seven 
months each year, for five nights a week. 
Miss MacLaren ended her season this 
year with her voice as fresh and in as 
good condition as it was when she began 
work last autumn. 

Professional speakers, 


and this in- 


cludes actors and actresses, orators, lec- 
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Gay MacLaren, “Re-creator of Plays,” 
and A. Russ Patterson, Vocal Teacher 


amental instrument, likely to go out of 
commission when most needed. Proper- 
ly produced, the voice need not become 
tired. When there are unnecessary con- 
tractions of the neck or facial muscles 
the voice becomes pinched, uneven and 
strained. When these muscles are re- 
laxed and the necessary balance between 
the breath and vocal cords is established 
this difficulty is conquered. 

All of us have sat through programs 
when we mentally suffered for the 
singer, when our own throats contracted 
in sympathy with a badly-produced and 
suffering voice. Miss MacLaren has the 
“art that conceals art,” the perfectly- 
placed voice that meets the demands 
made upon it without visible effort. One 
is never conscious that there is effort 
in changing her voice instantaneously 
from the tones of a young girl to the deep 
voice of an elderly man. There is, ap- 
parently, no effort in this sudden change 
into any one of a dozen characters. 

Not alone the singer, although the 
singing voice, naturally, ranks first in 
our thoughts, but every one whose work 
requires that they speak before the pub- 
lic should learn this principle of correct 
production of tone. If this is done we 
may lift from the American voice the 
reproach of being the least lovely and 
most carelessly-produced voice among 
the civilized nations of the world. 





Swain Engaged for Chautauqua 


Engaged to appear as baritone soloist 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., for the month of 
July, Edwin Swain will be busy pre- 
ceding this engagement with concert and 
oratorio dates. Among these will be the 
premiere of the prize oratorio, ‘The 
Apocalypse,” at Davenport, IIl., in the 
course of the eleventh biennial conven- 
tion of Federated Music Clubs of Amer- 
ica. He is also booked for a recital in 
Chicago, with the Music Guild of Illinois. 
On May 9 he sang for the benefit of the 
Greenwich, Conn., Hospital, and met with 
so cordial a reception that a return en- 
gagement was arranged for May 16. He 
was heard in Morristown, N. J., on May 

3, in concert with the Mendelssohn Club 
of New York. 


Alice Thomas, a pupil of Estelle 
Heartt Dreyfus, has been engaged to 
sing for the “The Parent Teachers” of 
Ontario, Cal., on May 11. 
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What Robert College Is Doing 
for Music in Constantinople 





American Institution An Influence for Artistic Culture in 


Orient—Choral Forces 


Present Important Works— 


Anxious Times in War Years—Russian Refugee Musicians 
Assist in Orchestral Development—‘‘Musical America” 
Stimulates Workers in Near East 





By CHARLES E. ESTES 








[Professor Estes, the writer of the fol- 
lowing article, is musical director at 
Robert College, an American institu- 
tion in Constantinople-—Ed., MUSICAL 
AMERICA. ] 


NSTANTINOPLE, April 20.—Rob- 
ert College of Constantinople is al- 


ready an institution well known to thou-: 


sands of Americans. It is an American 
college, transplanted, nurtured, and de- 
veloped in a foreign land. Although its 
influence in the educational world has 


been established in America for many 
years, the musical advantages offered to 
its students are scarcely realized by its 
many enthusiastic supporters. 
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M. GRACE 
DASCHBACH 
eer Se Teer 
College, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Private Instruction 
Studio: 400 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Teacher’s 





FOUR 
SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN, N. C, 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO NORTH CONWAY, N. GH. 
Send for full program and dates. 


Address: 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
or 41% West 45th St., New York 
*Phone Bryant 7233 


IN NEW YORK 
5 LTT ROT SS 
ISAAC 


VAN GROVE 


COACHING 


Address: 220 West 107th St., New York 
Academy 4816 








B. Hadsell 


HALL 


Teacher of Singing, Diction and 
Dramatic Action 
Jean de Reske Breathing Methods 
Pupil of Marchesi, Juliani, Adams 
and Others 
Room 809, Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Zone Pennie M E H A N 


Voice Development — Coaching — Repertoire. 
Teacher of Mary Jordan, Evan Williams, Marie 
Morrisey, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes Wells, 
Robert Parker and over six hundred and fifty 
artists now in responsible positions. 
Artists furnished for all occasions. 
ZILLAH HALSTEAD, Piano Accompanist. 
Apply The Mehan Studios, 70 Carnegie Hall, 
154 W. 57th St., New York. Phone 1472 
Circle. Summer Session announced later. 
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In the early years of the college Dr. 
Washburn, then president, although a 
man of little musical training, was far- 
sighted enough to introduce music as a 
subject. He knew that, theoretically, 
music should have a good influence in 
character building. It would add to the 
esprit de corps of the institution. It 
was prophesied that the college would 
not succeed on account of the many na- 
tionalities, with their conflicting political 
interests. Music offered an opportunity 
for students to do something together, 
and it could lead to no unfriendly feel- 
ings. Therefore he determined to intro- 
duce its study into the school, and he 
was interested in watching its influence. 

About fifteen years ago a systematic 
study of music was accepted in all the 
grades. Dr. Caleb F. Gates, the presi- 
dent, has been an enthusiastic supporter 
of this department, and through his in- 
fluence and that of Cleveland H. Dodge, 
of New York City, the college now pos- 
sesses an equipment superior to anything 
to be found in the Near East. In 1913 
an excellent electro-pneumatic, three- 
manual organ was erected by Norman 
Beard & Company, of London. This fine 
instrument has stimulated choral music 
greatly. A society of sixty voices has 
been maintained during the last eight 
years and such works as Spohr’s “Last 
Judgment,” Schubert’s Mass in E Flat, 
Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of Christ,” 
Gounod’s “Gallia” and Messe Sollennelle, 
and Stainer’s “Crucifixion” have been 
given. This year Widor’s Mass for Two 
Choirs and Two Organs is being pre- 
pared and several Russian compositions 
also. 


During the war the college went 
through several very anxious periods, 
and it was uncertain at times whether 
or not the work could continue. Strange 
to say, when we were cut off from the 
outside world, music flourished. Being 
dependent on our own resources, we de- 
veloped our own talent to the utmost. 
The result was gratifying. The concert 
hall was filled to overflowing at each 
recital. Here people could forget the 
turmoil round about them. 


In the last few months our hearts 
have been touched by the sight of thou- 
sands of Russian refugees who have 
been pouring in from the Crimea, and 
there are a great many fine musicians 
among them. A symphony orchestra has 
been formed which presents a program 
every two weeks, and, considering the 
short time the orchestra has been to- 
gether, the results are very praise- 
worthy. The majority of the Russian 
musicians, in order to maintain them- 
selves, are forced to play in restaurants 
and cinema theaters, and they are left 
with very little time to devote to sym- 
phonic music. The college had the good 
fortune to hear a recital by Serge Bort- 
kiewicz, pianist-composer, who was for 
many years professor at the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory in Berlin. At 
the beginning of the war he was forced 
to leave Germany, and now, having lost 
all his estates in Russia, he is a refugee 
in Constantinople. 


Look for Public Support of Orchestra 

The most regrettable feature of the 
present situation is the fact that, al- 
though we have a large number of good 
musicians, there is no musical public to 
support their efforts. It reminds one of 
the early days in America, when Theo- 
dore Thomas was struggling to maintain 
his orchestra in New York. It is a ques- 
tion here, as it was there, of educating 
the general public to enjoy good music 


and to contribute to the support of an 
orchestra. 

In this work Robert College is doing 
more than all the other schools of the 
Orient. Receiving our inspiration from 
the wonderful progress of the American 
schools during the last ten years, and 
being stimulated by the campaigns of 
MUSICAL AMERICA in championing the 
cause of musical education, we are try- 
ing to instil in every one of our 650 
students the love of good music. Besides 
the regular instruction in the grades, 
the students have periodical “listening 
lessons,” a result of the writer’s visit to 
Minneapolis in 1918. These lessons the 
students enjoy very much and they learn 
from them how to listen with their minds 
as well as with their ears. In this work 
we have the aid of two excellent phono- 
graphs and a large supply of records. 

Our concert hall is admittedly the 
finest in the city. In fact, Henri Mar- 
teau remarked, after one of his recitals 
here, that he seldom found its equal in 
Europe. Each year concerts are ar- 
ranged, and a certain number are free 
to the public. This season will complete 
the eleventh series and the last concert 
will be the 141st. Thus our students 
have as good an opportunity to hear 
good music as most of our compatriots 
in America, outside of the large cities. 

We hope to introduce piano study 
classes during the coming semester. In 
this work we shall follow the course 
laid out by T. P. Giddings, whose new 
publication is most stimulating to those 
interested in school work. 

There is a great need of a good music 
building. We have no adequate accom- 
modation for the large number of stu- 
dents who wish to study, and we are 
trusting that someone interested in the 
work of the institution will make it pos- 
sible for us to erect such a building soon. 





Farrar Schofield and Bonucci Welcomed 
in Augusta, Ga. 


AuGusTA, GA., May 12.—A house over- 
flowing to the extent of accommodating 
scores of persons on the stage, greeted 
Geraldine Farrar in concert on Satur- 
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Address: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
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day, May 7. Miss Farrar was assiste 
by Edgar Schofield, baritone, and Arty, 
Bonucci, ’cellist, in a program whic! 
judging from the insistent applaus 
given after each number, was a most a, 
ceptable one. The concert was give 
under the auspices of the Augusi 
Woman’s Club. a F.C. 
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Will hold Summer Cello Classes 
in Chicago at the Fine Arts Build. 
ing, June First to August Twen- 
tieth, 1921, 


On Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Address 522 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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MME. CARL ALVES 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


OPERA—CONCERT— ORATORIO 
Studio: 824 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN HUS C 


ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 

Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Steinway Hall. Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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‘‘A woman who can_think and a woman who 
can sing combined iff one.’’—Olin Downes in 
Boston Post, April 15, 1921. 


Concerts; Recitals; Oratorio 


ADDRESS: 
56 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone Col. 8017 








MEZZO-SOPRANO 


3 CO NSTAN CE Concerts - Recitals- Opera 
% . 55 West 110th St., New York City 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 








TENOR 
Address 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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¢ KEI] 7) I y } -RMAN Excl. Mgt.: JULES DAIBER, 
y Aeolian Hall, New York 





JANET VAN AUKEN 


SOPRANO 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 
ORATORIO—FESTIVALS 
Address: Mgt. of Janet Van Auke 
5 West 29th St., New Yor 





WEAVER 


Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio 


| 
CONTRALTO | 
Available Season 1921-22 | 


Address: c/o “‘Musical America,’ 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ZALISH 


Concert Pianist and Instructor 


No. 322 W. 107th St., Cor. Riverside Drive, N. Y. © 


Available tor Concerts and Musicals 


Address A. ZALES, No. 322 W. 107th St., N. Y. C 
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GEORGE YATES MYERS. 


COACH 
STUDIO 827, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ACCOMPANIST 








BERTHA WESS2LHOEFT SWIFT 


TEACHER OF SINGING—-HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


TEACHER OF 
Jeraldine Calla Rose Zulalian 
Jetson Ryder Sylvia Waite 

Edith Drescott Woodcock 








LYDIA LYNDGREN 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate. 101 Park Avenue, New York City 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager. 


“Artistically Miss Lyndgren ranks high. 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


She ha 


a superb dramatic voice of astonishing volume, lovel) 
quality and range, which she directs with an intelli 


gence possessed by few.”—Worcester, Mass.,Telegran 
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~ DEBUT ASSOCIATION AIDS YOUNG ARTISTS 


New Organization Has Novel 
Method to Bring For- 
ward Talent 


A meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Musical Debut Association was 
held on Saturday, May 14, at the resi- 
dence of John Louw Nelson, general di- 
rector of the Association. It was voted 
to make the following announcement to 
the public: 

The Musical Début Association is a 
philanthropic organization which is seek- 
ing to solve the great problem facing 
young artists, of how to obtain public 
recognition of their merits. As the dif- 
ficulties attending a booking agency for 
unknown artists are obvious, the associa- 
tion is beginning its work at the other 
end. In each of the cities in which it is 
desirable for these artists to appear, 
branch organizations are being formed to 


promote an annual course of concerts at 
popular prices. At these concerts, young 
artists of unusual merit will be pre- 
sented. 

Each of these local branches is gov- 
erned by its own Board of Directors, 
consisting of those men and women who 
are most prominently identified with the 
musical growth of the community. Each 
branch organization will consist of not 
less than eighty members. In the larger 
cities the membership is to be 800. 

Artists are selected by a board of com- 
petent judges who have no interest in or 
connection with any of the musical 
schools or conservatories. 

For the coming season sixteen artists 
will be presented in a course of eight 
concerts in each of the cities in which 
branch organizations have been formed. 
This will include appearances in the 
leading concert halls of New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. The Association 
assumes entire financial responsibility for 


these concerts, and will pay all the art- 
ists’ expenses and also give them $50 for 
each appearance. 

Among those who are interested in the 
work of the Association are Mr. and Mrs. 
Finley J. Shepard, Angelica Gerry, Mrs. 
Howard F. Clark, Mrs. William M,. V. 
Hoffman, Dr.. Frank Damrosch, Franz 
Kneisel, Herbert Witherspoon, David 
Bispham, Dudley Buck, Richard Hage- 
man and John Louw Nelson, who has 
been elected general director of the As- 
sociation. 





MacDowell Orchestra Continues Re- 
hearsals 


Rehearsals will be continued through- 
out the entire summer by the MacDowell 
Orchestra, Max Jacobs, conductor. The 
aim of the organization is to promote 
musical efficiency and routine in orches- 
tral playing among its members, who 
meet on Sunday mornings at the York- 
ville Casino. Professional and non-pro- 
fessional musicians of either sex are 
welcomed as members. 








CLASS OF SERVICE DESIRED 
Telegram 
Day Letter 
Night Message 
Night Letter 
should mark an X oppo- 
site the class of service desired; 
OTHERWISE THE MESSAGE 
WILL BE TRANSMITTED ASA 
FULL-RATE TELEGRAM 
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more pupils in each class. 


Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Ill. 
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CARNEGIE HALL 


Italy’s Greatest 
Violinist 
IN AMERICA 


SEASON 1921-1922 
OCTOBER TO JANUARY 


For terms and dates address 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


Owing to many requests and for the benefit of those pupils who were obliged 
to delay in reserving private lesson periods, Mr. Hageman has consented to 
augment his coaching classes in Opera, Concert and Accompanying to twelve 
Applications must be made immediately to the 
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Radamsky Returns 
from a Tour with 
the Hambourg Trio 
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Sergei Radamsky, Russian Tenor, Photo- 
graphed with Boris Hambourg (At 


Left), on Tour with the Hambourg 
Trio 
Sergei Radamsky, Russian tenor, 


whose recitals in New York and Boston 
have revealed him as especially adept in 
the interpretation of his native music, has 
just returned from a Western tour with 
the Hambourg Trio. Mr. Radamsky took 
the place of J. Campbell-McInnes, the 
“nglish baritone, who was ill. The cities 
visited included Benton Harbor, Mich., 
where the concert was under the aus- 
pices of the Monday Musical Club; Ful- 
ton, Mo., in the William Woods College 
course and at Pittsburg, Kan., as one of 
the numbers in the annual festival of 
the State Normal College. Although 
hitherto unknown in the West Mr. 
Radamsky made such a favorable im- 
pression wherever he was heard that al- 
ready requests for return dates next sea- 
son have been received by his manager, 
Daniel Mayer. 


Sinsheimers Appear in Hackensack and 
Englewood, N. J., in One Day 

Engagements of the Sinsheimer Quar- 
tet lately have included appearances in 
Hackensack and Englewood, N. J., on the 
same day. Playing in Hackensack in 
the afternoon, Bernard Sinsheimer and 
his colleagues, Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Alfred 
Gietzen and Perey Such, contributed 
numbers to a program arranged by the 
Music and Art Department of the 
Woman’s Club. The chorus of the club, 
under the direction of Anna Graham 
Harris, was also heard. The quartet’s 
offerings consisted of Frank Bridge’s 
“Fantasie,” a group by Sacken, Nedbal 
and Grainger, and the “American” Quar- 
tet of Dvorak. The Englewood date, an 
appearance for the People’s Institute, 
enlisted also the services of Albert Wie- 
derhold, baritone, and William Janau- 
shek, accompanist. The quartet on this 
occasion gave pleasure with works: by 
Haydn and Schumann as well as the 
Bridge “Fantasie.” 


Walter M. Radon Will Be Vecsey’s Ac- 
companist in U. S. 

Word has just been received by M. H. 
Hanson that Walter Meyer Radon has 
been engaged as accompanist for Ferenc 
Vecsey for the coming season. Mr. Radon 
is considered one of the best accompan- 
ists in Europe at the present time. On 
April 21 Mr. Vecsey sailed from Genoa 
for Buenos Aires. Mr. Radon was un- 
able to go with him, as he could not bs 
away from Europe for a full year and 
has preferred the tour in the United 
States and Canada to the South Ameri- 


can tour. With Mr. Vecsey’s mother, 
Mr. Radon sails from Genoa early in 
October and meets Mr. Vecsey in the 


United } 
tour. 


States to begin the American 


William Stickles’ 
Knows,” from the Persian of Omar 
Khayyam, is being used by Florence 
Easton, Cyrena Van Gordon, Theo Karle, 
Cecil Fanning and Charles Marshall. 


“Who 


setting of 
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CHILDREN LEND VOCAL 
AID IN SALINA FESTIVAL 





Four-Day Event in Kansas Community 
Marked by Success—Romaine 
and Silver Among Soloists 


SALINA, KAN., May 15.—The third an- 
nual Civic Music Festival closed on May 
1, with a performance of Schubert’s 
“Miriam’s Song of Triumph” by a cho- 
rus of several hundred singers. All the 
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sessions were held in the Grand Theater, 


and were notable successes in every way. 
The musical director of this year’s fes- 
tival was George W. Barnes. The 
Salina Oratorio Society was largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the event. 


The festival opened on Thursday 
afternoon, April 28, when a large cho- 
rus composed of choirs of boys’ and girls’ 
voices from the Lincoln Junior High 
School, a mixed choir, and a large orches- 
tra, gave an attractive program under 
the leadership of Edna Thiele. A big 
chorus of school children, conducted by 
Mary G. Smith, was also heard in vari- 
ous numbers. 

Margaret Romaine, soprano, gave a 
song recital on the evening of April 28, 
when she exhibited vocal finesse and ex- 
traordinary dramatic power. Arias pre- 
sented included the Jewel Song from 
“Faust” and Musetta’s Waltz Song. 
There were besides a classic group, one 
by French composers, and an American 
list including songs by Hageman, La 
Forge and Kramer. Stewart Wille gave 
excellent support at the piano, and 
played a solo group well. 

Friday’s events included a capital song 
recital by Hazel Silver, lyric soprano, a 
pupil of Frank La Forge. Accompani- 
ments were by Mrs. Walker Hurlbut. 
The program of Friday evening com- 
prised interpretative dances by members 
of the schools under direction of Helen 
Smith, a recital by Thomas Howell, a 
local singer, who was assisting artist 
with the Municipal Band, and a group 
of operatic choruses by students of the 
Wesleyan College of Music, E. L. Cox, 
dean of the school, leader. Solos were 
sung by Elsie Gugler, soprano; Ethel 
Law, mezzo-soprano; Ronald Neil and E. 
L. Cox, baritones. 

Sunday afternoon was marked by a 
program given by a girls’ chorus from 
the Washington High School, a glee club 
from the same institution and the Salina 
Community Orchestra, conducted by C. 
F. Lebow. The program of the evening 
came as fitting culmination with the 
Salina Oratorio Society’s singing of 
“Miriam’s Song of Triumph” by Schu- 
bert, with Miss Silver as soloist. The 
society led by Mr. Barnes, sang also 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” with 
Mrs. L. C. Webb, soprano, and Eugene 
Dressler, tenor, as soloists. Both suc- 
ceeded admirably, particularly in their 
duet. A boys’ choir from Christ Episco- 
pal Cathedral sang also with well bal- 
anced tonal effect. V. B.S. 





San Carlo Forces to Appear at Boston 
Opera House in Fall 

BosToN, May Armitage, 
road representative of Fortune Gallo, 
who is in this city in the interests of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, stated re- 
cently that many of the guarantors of 
the former Boston Opera Company will 
be identified with the San Carlo engage- 
ment at the Boston Opera House next 
November. Mr. Gallo plans to give Bos- 
ton a season of opera each fall, coming 
here directly from the Manhattan Opera 
House in New York, and bringing the 
same company, guests artists, that ap- 
pear with the organization there. This 
will be Boston’s first opera season since 
the visit of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, nearly two years ago. W. J. P. 





Maud Mergan Gives Harp Recital in 
Albany 

ALBANY, N. Y., May 14.—Maud Mor- 

gan, harpist of New York, gave a recital] 


program on May 7, at the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. She was assisted 


by her pupil, Margaret A. DeGraff, 
fourteen years old. Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Angus, soprano, was the soloist at the 


meeting of the Albany Community Cho- 


rus, May 8, and sang “With Verdure 
Clad” from Haydn’s “The Creation.” 
Ww. A. Hf. 

Alma Beck, contralto, was recently 


heard with success in a concert in Cin- 
cinnati in which she featured oratorio 
numbers and several song groups. 


HARTFORD CHOIR’S ADIEU 


Treble Clef Club Gives Final Concert as 
Woman’s Chorus 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 13.—The 
Treble Clef Club of this city gave its 
final concert in Foot Guard Hall on 
May 4, under the direction of Edward 
F. Laubin. With this concert the Treble 
Clef goes out of existence and a new 
society will be organized of mixed voices, 
making a permanent oratorio society. 

The club was assisted by a male cho- 
rus, making a choir of 200 voices. Vera 
Curtis, soprano; Helena Marsh, con- 
tralto; Judson House, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, bass, were the soloists. Forty 
players of the Hartford Philharmonic 
assisted, and Jessie Downer Eaton, offi- 
cial accompanist for the club, was at the 
piano. 

The first part of the program con- 
sisted of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Tale of Old 
Japan,” a cantata for mixed chorus and 
soloists. The second part was made up 
of numbers by the soloists. Robert H. 
Prutting, conductor of the orchestra, be- 
ing ill, Samuel J. Leventhal, the concert- 
master, led. His work was excellent. 
There was a capacity audience which 
was most enthusiastic. Each of the solo- 
ists was recalled and added several en- 
cores. Mrs. Eaton’s accompaniments 
were examples of artistic finish and sup- 
port. Mr. Laubin conducted with spirit, 
keeping his chorus and orchestra well to- 
gether and producing excellent effects. 
Aside from Mr. Baldwin’s high school 
chorus there has not been a work given 
with mixed voices in this city for years, 
and the enthusiasm indicated that the 
public wants this as permanent feature. 

T. E. C. 


Kochanski Booked for Many Appearances 
with Orchestra Next Season 


Paul Kochanski, Polish violinist, who 
made his American début last February, 
has already been engaged for twenty ap- 
pearances next season with the leading 
orchestras of the United States. George 
Engles, under whose direction Mr. Koch- 
anski has been heard in this country, an- 











nounces that following his first conc¢ 
in Carnegie Hall, Mr. Kochanski was e, 
gaged for the following orchestra] a; 
pearances for next season: Boston Syn 
phony, Philadelphia Orchestra, Ne 
York Symphony, Chicago Symphony, al 
New York Philharmonic... In all, \, 
Kochanski is already booked for appea, 
ances in forty cities in the early fa] 
both with orchestra and in recital. 





Georges Barrére, first flute, and Pier;, 
Mathieu, first oboe, both members of th, 
New York Symphony, are now conclud 
ing the transcontinental tour of th, 
Barrére Little Symphony. 
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Chicago Will Hear 
Marshall in Many 


Roles Next Season 











Charles Marshall, Tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association 


CHICAGO, May 14.—A survey of the 
musical season, now nearly at an end, 
discloses no artist who attained more in- 
stantaneous success than Charles Mar- 
shall, tenor of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. So little known at the beginning 
of the season as to be practically negli- 
gible, he has suddenly become one of the 
notable figures of operatic art in the 
United States. 

His début with the Chicago Associa- 
tion was little short of romantic. The 
season was well under way. Perform- 
ances were going along, schedules had 
been pretty well made up and artists as- 
signed to their respective réles. Then it 
began to be whispered about the Audi- 
torium that a notable new artist had 
joined the company, and that the manage- 
ment was keeping him under cover in 
the hope of suddenly disclosing a sensa- 
tion. Special point was given to the 
rumor, since, it was said, his first ap- 
pearance would be in the title réle of 
Verdi’s “Otello,” an opera unsung and 
silent since the days of Leo Slezak, 
from the sheer inabilitv of finding a tenor 
Fur- 
thermore, went the report, the new tenor 
would be cast with artists of such caliber 
and fame as Rosa Raisa and Titta Ruffo. 

There is much gossip subject to heavy 
discount around an opera house, but this 
report turned out to be true in every de- 
tail. In course of time “Otello” was put 


on the bills, with Marshall in the title 


From July 4th to August 14th 
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@ MORE THAN SIXTY A. Y. CORNELL PUPILS ARE 


role, Ruffo as Jago and Raisa as Desde- 
mona. And the expected sensation be- 
came even more than was expected. Not 
since the début of Amelita Galli-Curci 
had there been such a furore of en- 
thusiasm. 

Marshall woke up the next morning to 
find himself famous. It was entirely 
characteristic of him that when a squad 
of reporters from newspapers moved on 
his hotel to ask who he was and where 
he had been keeping himself all these 
days, they should find that he had gone 
out for an automobile trip, not returning 
till late in the afternoon. 

Unfortunately for Chicago, by the time 
he had made his first appearance with 
the company the season was too far ad- 
vanced to find time for more than one 
more performance of “Otello.” But when 
the company moved on to the Manhattan 
Opera House in New York, “Otello” 
speedily became one of the successes of 
the season. Even then the tale was not 


ended. Mr. Marshall was specially en- 
gaged to appear on the coast-to-coast 
tour of the company in communities as 
far apart as Baltimore, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Denver. 

Mr. Marshall passed under the con- 
cert management of Harrison & Harsh- 
barger, an energetic Chicago firm, who, 
between the close of the present and the 
beginning of the 1921-22 season, booked 
him for no less than fifty concert appear- 
ances. 

This is the real beginning of Marshall 
in America. It is only the beginning, for 
next season it is promised that he will 
be heard not only in “Otello” but as 
Radames in “Aida,” in the name part 
of “William Tell,” as Samson in “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” in fact every rdéle that 
falls into the category of the heroic 
tenor. He has sung them all in Europe. 
Now the opportunity has come and he is 
now scheduled to sing them all in 
America. — F 





Lotta Madden Returns From Tour 





with String of Re-Engagements 








Lotta Madden, on Right, with Her Accompanist, Louise Keppel, and Walter Henry 
Rothwell, Conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 


OTTA MADDEN, the well-known soprano, returned to New York on May 15 


from an extended concert tour which took her from coast to coast. 


One of Miss 


Madden’s most important appearances was in an all-Wagner concert with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic under the baton of Walter Henry Rothwell, at which she was 


heard in arias from “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin.” 
season of 1921-1922 in practically every city in which she sang. 


She was re-engaged for the 
The accompanying 


photograph was taken after a rehearsal with the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
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Chosen for Light 
Role, David Quixano 


Makes a Success 








David Quixano, Tenor, Appearing Suc- 
cessfully in Light Opera 


Of the professional pupils of Dr. Fery 
Lulek, the New York vocal instructor, 
one who is meeting with continued suc- 
cess is David Quixano, tenor, now ap- 
pearing in light opera. Mr. Quixano 
studied with Dr. Lulek during the season 
of 1915-16 at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music and has since continued his 
work with him in New York. 

Although he had had no stege experi- 
ence the young tenor was chosen by 
Victor Herbert to sing the tenor réle 
in “Princess Pat,” and he sang it for two 
seasons. Other productions in which he 
has appeared include “Going Up” in 
New York, “Girl o’ Mine” at the Bijou 
Theater in New York, “Look Who’s 
Here” at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theater, New York, and “Sunshine” in 
Chicago, a run of a half year. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE PRIZES 








Scholarships Will Be Substituted for 
Medals Heretofore Awarded 


CHICAGO, May 15.—The Chicago Musi- 
cal College has decided to give scholar- 
ships to the most proficient students in 
the departments of piano, violin and 
voice expression, instead of diamond and 
gold medals as heretofore. In this way a 
departure is to be made from the pro- 
cedure of half a century. Under the 
new scheme there will be three awards in 
each division, to the value of $300, $100 
and $50 respectively. 

The innovation is in accordance with 
the policy of the institution in stimulat- 
ing competitive endeavor among its stu- 
dents and also providing free instruction 
for those most worthy. The preparatory 
departments of the College are adhering 
to the plan of awarding medals to the 
most proficient pupils. M. A. M. 





Carolyn Porter Goes Under Management 
of Annie Friedberg 


Carolyn Porter, soprano, who was 
heard recently in a successful New York 
recital, has signed a contract to be under 
the management of Annie Friedberg for 
the coming season. Miss Porter had an 
offer from Capitol University in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to head the vocal department, 
but declined in order to remain in New 
York and devote all her time to concert 
work. She has been re-engaged as solo- 
ist at Muskingum College at New Con- 
cord, Ohio, for a concert on June 8, to 
sing the solo part in “The Rose Maiden,” 
by Cowen. 

Evelyn Scotney Filling Numerous Spring 
Engagements 

Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan, recently appeared with 
the Mozart Society of New York, the 
Mundell Choral Club, Brooklyn, with the 
Shriners at Kismet Temple. Brooklyn, 
the Westchester Woman’s Club at Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., Lynn, Mass., Manchester, 
N. H., at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and 
for the Christ Hospital in Jersey City, 
N. J.. also Spartanburg and Newark Fes- 
Miss Scotney is under the man 
agement of R. E. Johnston 
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Tributes of 
France, England and 


America to 


RUTH 


DEYO’S 


Supreme 
Pianistic Art 


Paris Le Monde Musical 


“Miss Ruth Deyo gave an 
ideal interpretation of the con- 
certo. What a magnificent pian- 
ist!” 

London Standard 
“Miss Deyo won a triumph.” 


New York Evening Post 


“Ruth Deyo’s technique is of 
dazzling brilliancy and her abil- 
ity to build an imposing climax 
truly astounding.” 


Count Wierzbicki— 
Berkshire Eagle 


“Such hours as the one Ruth 
Deyo gave us make us more con- 
tent to live on earth.” 
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BALTIMORE ‘FRIENDS’ SPUR CITY’S MUSIC 





Society Working for Weekly 
Symphony Concerts—No 
Hostility to Strube 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 9.—The new or- 
ganization, Friends of Music, following 
the agitation caused by a rumor that a 
change in the conductorship of the Balti- 
more Symphony was being. considered, 
now announces that there is no intention 
of removing Gustave Strube from the 
post of leader. In adopting a resolution 
to this effect at a recent meeting, the 
Committee of Fourteen shows that fu- 
ture interests of the orchestra are being 
given careful consideration. It was 
moved that a committee be appointed to 


‘meet with representatives of the Balti- 


more Symphony to discuss the feasibility 
of raising by popular subscription a sum 
sufficient to give performances every 
week during the next season. It is the 
general opinion that this action will be 
approved by the public and that it will 
enlist cooperation in securing the needed 
subscription. 

The past few weeks have brought to 
the fore the term “Friend” in our musi- 
cal, art and literary enterprises. The 
stir caused by the formation of the 
Friends of Music made our public sit up 
and take sides with the issues con- 
templated. The term then immediately 
found use in the plans of the Friends of 
Art. And the latest use is in the 
Friends of the Baltimore Opera Society, 
whose interest in underwriting the so- 
ciety has prevented a withdrawal of the 
coming performances of “Lohengrin.” 
Through personal pledges of Dr. Hugh 
H. Young, Lewellys F. Barker, Frank 
Novak, Ray Katz and others a guarantee 
fund of $4,000 was forthcoming and now 
the continuance of the society is again 
assured. 

David Melamet, director of the Balti- 
more Opera Society, has prepared the 
presentation with his usual _ consci- 
entiousness. Morgan Kingston will ap- 
pear in the title réle and Chief Cau- 
polican, Indian baritone of the Metro- 
politan, will be heard as Telramund. 
Armondo Agnini of the Metropolitan, 
will be stage manager. Local singers in 
the cast are Ernestine Langhammer, 
Constance Novakowska-Heyda, John Os- 
bourn and Harry F. Rosenberger. 

The short season of opera as given by 
the San Carlo Opera Company left such 
a delightful impression that negotiations 
are being made through the William A. 


Albaugh Concert Bureau for a return 
engagement of a longer period for next 
season. Mr. Albaugh, who personally 
carried the responsibility of the recent 
appearances, has just been in conference 
with Fortune Gallo, and both feel as- 
sured that a return engagement will 
meet with public approval. F.C. B. 


MME. DASCHBACH’S RECITAL 








New York Voice Teacher Presents Ten 
Promising Pupils in Recital 


M. Grace Daschbach, New York vocal 
instructor, presented ten of her most 
promising pupils in recital in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 11, in a program comprising 
songs and operatic arias. While some 
of the young artists naturally showed a 
riper stage of advancement than others, 
all the voices were of agreeable fresh- 
ness and quality and demonstrated the 
results of conscientious and painstaking 
work. Several of the singers disclosed 
voices and a sense of style and interpre- 
tation that would do credit to a profes- 
sional artist. . 

The program was opened with two 
duets by Caracciolo, sung by Helen 
Henjes and Eleanor Seiferd, each of 
whom was heard in a group of solos and 
later in the “Quis est Homo” from Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater.” Jo Westgate 
sang “A Spring Serenade” by H. Gil- 
berté and a song by Hawley; followed 
by a group of songs in English by Jo- 
sephine Seiferd, a group by Allegra 
Westgate and three songs by Duane 
Everson. William Schenck, a blind bari- 
tone, aroused much enthusiasm by his 
singing of O’Hara’s “There Is No 
Death,” Wolf’s “Heimweh” and “Invic- 
tus” by Bruno Huhn. The other singers 
who contributed to the well-arranged 
and enjoyable program, were Edith Col- 
man, Fay Huntley and Grace Jennings. 
The accompaniments were well played 
by Eleanor Seiferd and Lyman Wells 
Clary. 





Second May Festival by Philharmonic 
Society of Bloomington 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. May 15.—The 
Bioomington Philharmonic Society gave 
its second May Festival in the High 
School auditorium last week, presenting 
two evening concerts. The first consisted 
of a chorus of 300 school children under 
the conductorship of Mabelle Glenn, and 
the Association of Commerce Glee Club. 





The second concert consisted of Gouno, 
“St. Cécilia” Mass and Hadley’s “7p 
New Earth,” sung by the chorus unc 
the baton of Alfred Hiles Bergen. T 
chorus work was excellent. The solo; 

were Mrs. Harry Admire, Ruth Bod, 
Lilia M. Long, and C. Dale James, » 
local singers. Carl F. Matthieu, tep 
of Chicago, sang the solo part in “T) 
New Earth.” Perhaps the most intere. 
ing of the singers was Joel Lay, ba 
tone of Chicago, formerly a student 

this city, whose voice made a fine impr. 
sion. C. E. S. 


Lima (O.) Music Club Plans Program 
of Ohio Works 


LIMA, OHIO, May 13.—The recent pe: 
formance of Samuel Richards Gaines 
“Fantasy on a Russian Folk Song” }, 
the women’s chorus of the Lima Mus 
Club under the leadership of Millie Son; 
tag Urfer was a most successful 0) 
Plans for the coming season, as a) 
nounced by the newly elected preside: 
Mrs. C. S. Baxter, include further e 
deavors by this chorus, as well as a co; 
tinuation of the concert series that ha 
been a feature of this and former wi; 
ters. The new schedule will include foy 
appearances by noted artists, one 
more by a well known orchestra, a: 
very probably several programs by Oh 
composers and artists. Mrs. O. i 
Woods has been re-elected secretar: 
treasurer of the club. H. E. H 


Kansas City, Mo., Becomes “Home o{ 
Master Classes” 


KANSAS CliTy, Mo., May 14.—Th 
Kansas City is fast becoming a meeting 
ground for master classes is evidence: 
by the fact that within recent mont 
Godowsky, Ganz, Seagle and Yon hav 
assembled their followers here. Piet, 
Yon’s first Master Class in Organ Pla 
ing for five weeks has been the cent: 
of attraction for many organists_ bot! 
in and out of the city. Mr. Yon |} 
also given a series of three organ 
citals and added another on May 5 
which he featured request numbers onl, 
All have been in Grand Avenue Temp 

L. P 











Olive Nevin Sings for Wellesley Fund 


SCRANTON, PA., May 12.—Olive Nevi: 
and Ellen Fulton gave a joint recita 
lately at the Second Presbyterian Chu: 
for the benefit of the Wellesley fund 
Miss Fulton’s organ numbers were ad 
mirable. Miss Nevin’s program was ( 
vided between classical groups and songs 
loved by Wellesley. %F.8 








KNABE PIANO 
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MASTER CLASS. 


upon request. 


HORNER-WITTE 


16 West 36th Street 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


ODOWSKY 


Chicago Master Class | 


| MR. GODOWSKY will conduct a MASTER CLASS for 


pianists at the Fine Arts Building in Chicago for a term of 


five weeks beginning June 13th, 1921 


This announcement of the first Chicago MASTER 
CLASS by MR. GODOWSKY will be welcomed by the 
host of pianists and students who have long sought an 
opportunity to study with the great Master. 


MR. GODOWSKY will give one free scholarship to the 
Free scholarship application blank 


APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE MADE EARLY. 


Address all inquiries until further notice to 
3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Address after June Ist: Offices of the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Godowsky’s tours under Exclusive Direction 
International Concert Direction, Inc. 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 








New York 




















CHARLES MARSHALL 


WORLD’S GREATEST DRAMATIC TENOR 
Management: HARRISON & HARSHBARGER, 1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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_ Syracuse’ s Annual Festival Passes Off Brilliantly 








JAY 


2dYRACUSE, N. Y., May —The 
opening concert of Syracuse’s an- 
nual May Festival, May 2, in Keith’s 


Theater, was one of popular appeal and 
jrew a fine audience. 
feinald Werrenrath as 


soloist, the 


® Cleveland Symphony with Nikolai Soko- 


loff, conductor, and the Syracuse Fes- 
tival Chorus of 300 voices with Howard 
Lyman, leader, united in making this 
program an unusual one. The admir- 
able singing of Mr. Werrenrath elicited 
the warmest applause of the evening. 
He excels in the art of song interpreta- 
tion. George MacNabb, official accom- 
| panist for the festival, accompanied him 
artistically. Mr. Werrenrath also sang 
‘Vision Fugitive” from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade” in fine style. 

The surprise of the evening was the 
splendid playing of the orchestra. Mr. 
Sokoloff gave the impression of being a 
onductor of high musicianship and 
sincerity of purpose. 

One might wish that the chorus, so ad- 
mirably trained by Professor Lyman 





ee 


and capable of fine things, had essayed 
some work of lasting musical value. 

The second concert of the festival was 
of a high order musically and brought 
Harold Bauer who has always been a 
tremendous favorite here. The largest 
audience ever attending an afternoon 
symphony concert gave Mr. Bauer an 
ovation. Mr. Sokoloff gave a fine read- 
ing of Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” Sym- 
phony and again revealed the possibili- 
ties of the orchestra. 

The evening concert was a disappoint- 
ment to many in that Marguerite 
D’Alvarez was unable to sing owing to 
illness. Keith’s Theater was filled to 
overflowing. Emma Roberts, contralto, 
substituted at the last moment and won 
her way into the hearts of the audience. 
The chorus demonstrated its ability 
along broader lines. “Ave Verum,” 
composed by Charles Huerter of this 
city for this occasion, and also the 
“Chariot Jubilee,” an effective work by 
R. Nathaniel Dett, dedicated to the Syra- 
cuse University Chorus, were works that 
added interest to the program. Both 
composers were present and bowed ac- 
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knowledgment. The other soloist was 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, who sang with 
orchestra and gave several songs as 
encores. 

The afternoon concert was devoted to 
the school children, and both Marie 
Tiffany, the soloist, and the orchestra 
gave numbers that delighted the chil- 
dren. It was evident that Mr. Sokoloff 
is particularly interested in the musical 
training of children. He delighted them 
with his playing of a Chinese Dance and 
a Russian Dance from the “Nut Cracker 
Suite” of Tchaikovsky. The children 
were well-trained by John Raleigh and 


sang with evident enjoyment. Their 
diction was’ especially commendable. 
Marie Tiffany sang “When Is a 


Rooster?” by a local composer, Marjorie 
Fox Reeve. Miss Tiffany was heard last 
season in a recital before the Morning 
Musicales with great success, so that she 
was a welcome soloist. Her singing of 
Liszt’s “O quand je dors” with orches- 
tra, was delightful. She also sang a 
group of songs accompanied admirably 
by Mrs. J. Leslie Kincaid. Other num- 
bers on the program were solos by Vic- 


tor de Gomez, ’cellist, who produced a 
’ 








P. A. TIRINDELLI 


VIOLINIST—COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
IN NEW YORK 


for Artists, Teachers and Students 


Coaching in Concert, Orchestra and 
Ensemble Work 


June 15th to August 15th 
Address: 25 West 86th St., New York 


Schuyler 8107 


beautiful tone, and Sepp Morscher, 
harpist, who played with much skill. 


Final Concert 


The final concert, Wednesday evening, 
was the most memorable in the annals 
of the Syracuse Festival Association. 
Never before has an artist received so 
overwhelming an ovation as that accord- 
ed Lucrezia Bori. The theater was 
packed to the doors. Endowed bounti- 
fully with beauty, voice and intelligence, 
Mme. Bori’s art is the complete expres- 
sion of these gifts. Five arias and as 
many songs were given, although the 
audience seemed insatiable. Conductor 
Sokoloff also shared the applause, for 
the superb accompaniments he provided. 
Both audience and orchestra caught 
Mme. Bori’s exuberance as did _ the 
chorus under Howard Lyman, which 





sang better than ever before and was 
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The Syracuse Festival Chorus, Howard Lyman, Director, with the Cleveland Symphony, Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor, Photographed at One of the May Festival Concerts 


heard to fine advantage in the Epilogue 
from Elgar’s “Caractacus”. 

At the end of this thrilling concert, 
Mr. Sokoloff made a few timely remarks, 
begging, for the further co-operation of 
the Syracuse public, which had respond- 
ed so generously to this season’s Festi- 
val. 

The Board of Directors of the Fes- 
tival, composed of prominent business 
men and musicians, includes Alexander 
Cowie, president; Carlton A. Chase, first 
vice-president; Dr. Adolf Frey, second 
vice-president; O. Harry Sanford, treas- 
urer; Melville Clark, secretary; Prof. 
Howard Lyman, musical director; War- 
ren E. Day, Virgil Clymer, Fred R. 
Peck, Arthur G. Chase, Dr. W. K. 
Wickes, Daniel M. Edward and Hunting- 
ton B. Crouse, directors- To the earnest 
efforts and unfailing optimism of these 
gentlemen is due the success of the Fes- 
tival. L. V. K. 


TANDLER OFF FOR EUROPE 





Los Angeles Conductor to Attend Inter- 
national Music Congress 


Adolf Tandler, conductor of the Los 
Angeles Symphony, was in New York 
last week, prior to his sailing for Europe 
on the Mauretania on May 12. Mr. 
Tandler during the season just past, in 
which the Los Angeles Symphony was 
inactive, concerned himself with the 
series of concerts given at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel by prominent artists. He 
is going to Europe to attend the Inter- 
national Music Congress in London in 
June and also the Music Festival at 
Zurich. 

Mr. Tandler’s plans for the coming 
Winter have not been finally settled. He 
Pr ye to a representative of MuslI- 
CAL AMERICA last week when he called 
at the offices of this publication, that al- 
though the Los Angeles Symphony had 
been inactive during the past year, the 
organization was intact and has, by no 
means, been discontinued. 
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JOY SWEET 


“Sung Her Way Into the Hearts of Her Audience.”’ 
“She Has Certainly Been One of the Hits of the Festival.” 


SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL, MAY 6th, 1921 


Miss Joy Sweet, the soloist for the occasion, sung her way into 
the hearts of the audience in the first stanza of “Lieti Signor,” 
and was given an enthusiastic greeting with each appearance and 
was compelled to respond to a number of encores, growing in 
favor with each. She has a soft though rich contralto voice, under 
perfect control and showing careful training and a pleasing charm 
of manner. She was an ideal soloist for the Children’s Chorus. 


THE SPARTANBURG JOURNAL, May 6, 1921. 


The singing of Miss Joy Sweet, the contralto soloist for the 
afternoon was highly appreciated. This fact was attested by the 
continued applause to which the singer very graciously responded, 
singing to three encores. 


THE SPARTANBURG HERALD, May 6, 1921. 


iden : 


with her youthful prettiness and her beautiful 
musical contralto voice, was just the right soloist for the occasion 
and she so captivated the children with her group of songs to 
piano accompaniment, that they brought her back again and again 
until by the third encore she had apparently forgotten all about the 
grown up audience out front, and leaning across the piano sang real 
mother goose songs to the kiddies on the stage. She has certainly 
been one of the hits of the festival thus far and deservedly. 


THE STATE, Columbia, S. C., May 6, 1921. 


Miss Joy Sweet, 


contralto voice of marvelous depth 
tones in the upper register There 
quality that is most appealing 
being adapted 


has a rich 
of exquisite 


Miss Joy Sweet 


and also capable 


is also in her voice a sympathetic 
Her voice and temperament are beautifully mobile, 
to either opera and oratorio. 


THE CHARLOTTE OBSERVER, May 6, 


1921. 


JOY SWEET, 355 West 57th Street, New York 
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FESTIVAL PROGRAMS REJOICE HAYS, KAN. 





Array of Noted Artists Aid 
Local Forees in Week 
of Music 


Hays, KAN., May 15.—A week of 
brilliant musical events ended on May 
8 with a recital by Rosa Ponselle and 
the singing of Handel’s “Messiah” by a 
chorus of nearly 600 voices as part of 


the annual Hays Music Festival. Ed- 
ward Malley was musical director and 
Floyd B. Lee was manager. An excellent 
violin recital by Eddy Brown was the 
opening event, Sunday afternoon, May 
1. In the evening Haydn’s “Creation” 
was splendidly given by the Festival 
Chorus, with Lillian Eubank, soprano; 
Ernest Davis, tenor, and Louis Kreidler, 
baritone, soloists. 

The Glee Club of the Hays Music 
School, Helen Wilson, soprano soloist, 
gave a concert Monday afternoon, May 
2. The event of the evening was a re- 
cital by Edna Swanson Verhaar, con- 
tralto, interspersed with numbers by a 
chorus of women’s voices, and interpreta- 
tive dances by members of the Music 
School. Tuesday’s concerts were by ad- 
vanced students of the Music School and 
by Ernest Davis, tenor, assisted by Clara 
Louise Malley, member of the Music 
School faculty, violinist. Wednesday, 
May 4, brought an afternoon joint- 
recital by H. E. Malley, dean of the 
Music School, baritone, and Walter Rob- 
erts, who played organ numbers and also 
accompanied. In the evening Lillian 
Eubank, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, appeared in recital, assisted 
by Lucille Felton, pianist. Thursday’s 
programs were a miscellaneous one by 


David Dames 
Music School 


ARTISTIC GUIDANCE FOR STU- 
DENTS OF ALL GRADES UNDER A 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


among whom are 


Piano 





Katharine Bacon 
Howard Brockway 
Hans Barth 

Ralph Leopold 
Guy Maier 

Lee Pattison 


Strings 


Arturo Bonucci 
Rosario Scalero 
David Mannes 
Emmeran Stoeber 


Wolfe Wolfinsohn 
Singing 


Giulio Silva, Maestro di Canto at the 
Royal Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome 
L. A. Torrens 


Theory 


Rosario Scalero, Counterpoint and 
Composition 
Anne Marie Soffray, Solfége 
157 East 74th Street 


Telephone, Rhinelander 0010 


pupils of the school and by Mr. Kreidler, 
assisted by Mr. Roberts. 

Programs by students of the St. Joseph 
Parochial School and the public school 
of Hays, and by Edna Swanson Verhaar, 
assisted by Lillie Lee, dramatic reader, 
were given May 6. Saturday there was 
held a contest among the choruses of the 
local high schools. The evening’s pro- 
gram, of a high order, was contributed 
by a quartet composed of Miss Eubank, 
Miss Verhaar, Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Kreidler, singing as Second part of the 
program the “Fairyland” Cycle of 
Morgan. Mr. Roberts accompanied. 

Fhe culmination of the festival was 
the recital by Rosa Ponselle, soprano of 
the Metropolitan, on Sunday afternoon, 
May 8. The program presented was 
calculated to disclose the singer’s fine 
vocal equipment and certainty of tone- 
production. 
acknowledgment of its feelings. Sunday 
evening brought the close of the profit- 
able season of musical novelties with the 
performance of the “Messiah” by the 
combined Festival choruses, made up of 
nearly 600 voices, under the leadership 
of Mr. Malley. V. B.S 


ROCHESTER IMPRESSED BY 
ART OF ITS OWN SOLOISTS 


Harry Rosenthal and Harry Samuels, 
Youthful Violinists, Commended— 
Give Choral Concert 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 13.—A good- 
sized and interested audience was pres- 
ent at Convention Hall on May 5, to hear 
the young Rochester violinist, Harry 
Samuels, in his first appearance here 
since he began studying with Sevcik. 
He was accompanied at the piano by his 
local teacher, Arthur Pye, and his play- 
ing impressed everyone who heard him, 
showing as it did a great deal of matur- 
ity in one so young. His technique is 
excellent. 

The last of the season’s three free con- 
certs at Convention Hall was given May 
9 by the local Symphony, Lud- 
wig Schenck, conductor, with Harry Ros- 
enthal, violinist, as soloist. There was 
a large audience and warm apprecia- 
tion for the fine work done during the 
year by conductor and orchestra. The 
orchestra numbers included Mendels- 
sohn’s Fourth Symphony, Borodine’s 
“In the Steppes,” Intermezzo, “Naila” 
by Delibes, and Nicola’s ““Merry Wives 
of Windsor” Overture. Harry Rosenthal, 
a young man of eighteen or so, played 
remarkably well. His number with the 
orchestra was Tchaikovsky’s Concerto, 
which he played with considerable free- 
dom and vigor, and the solos with piano 
were done with artistic feeling and color. 
They included “Waldstimmung” by Pag- 
anini-Vogrich, “La Partida” by Al- 
varez-Hartmann, and Fantasie on the G 
String, by Paganini-Hartmann. Guy 
Frazer Harrison accompanied well at the 
piano. 

The Rochester Mannerchor, Eugene 
Bonn, conductor, gave a successful con- 
cert on May 3, at the Masonic Temple. 
It was the society’s sixty-seventh annual 
concert and was given before the larg- 
est audience ever assembled to hear it. 
The program was given entirely in Eng- 
lish, the soloists being Lucille Davis, so- 
prano, and John Colgate, tenor. 














De Jong Arrives in Antwerp 


According to word received by his 
American management, Marinus De 
Jong, Belgian pianist, has arrived in 


Antwerp. Mr. De Jong sailed from New 
York on the Rochambeau on April 12 


The audience was ardent in . 


and spent two weeks in Paris, where he 
gave some private recitals. Following 
this, he visited the monastery of the 
Benedictine Fathers at Pas de Calais for 
a period of ten days. In Belgium he 
plans to give a few recitals in Brussels 
and Antwerp and will pass the holidays 
at his country home, Villa Antoinette, 
in Heide. 





Tali Esen Morgan Reorganizes Festival 
Chorus 


The Tali Esen Morgan Festival 
Chorus, which for fifteen years has given 
oratorio concerts during the summer 
months in the Auditorium at Ocean 
Grove, was reorganized on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 3, at the High School of Com- 
merce, New York. Dr. Morgan has ex- 
tensive plans for the coming winter, and 
the meeting was to form a large general 
committee. The chorus is to be com- 
posed of five divisions of 100 each, mak- 
ing a total of 500 members. Each divi- 
sion will be a complete chorus in itself, 
and may give separate concerts, but for 
the annual festivals, the entire member- 
ship will be used. A. T. S. 


Eva Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, recently 
gave a recital in the Lawn Club, New 
Haven, Conn., assisted at the piano by 
LeRoy Shield. 
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CHICAGO HEARS 





Baritone Member of Bush Conservato,;, 


Gives Recital in Kimball Hal] 
CHICAGO, May 13.—Boza Oumiro# 


baritone, a recent acquisition to the my. 
sical life of Chicago, gave a recital] at 


Kimball Hall, May 5. . Recently returne, 

to America after a long stay abroad, hy 
has settled in this city and will here. 
aiter be a member of the Bush Consery; 

tory faculty. In a program specializing 
considerably in the composers of (Ce; 
tral Europe, he displayed fine style, 

warm appreciation for songs and a yo; 

of mellow quality. 

He is especially advantageous in so) 
of a lighter character. Beginning wi 
a group of Dvorak, he ended with so, 
unfamiliar Moravian songs by Nova 
Slovak folk-songs by Mikulas Trnays! 
and Czech works by Karl Weiss and | 
Picka. A more commonly heard gro 
was by Schubert and Brahms. In 
these Mr. QOumiroff displayed exp 
knowledge in handling the voice to bri 
out the meaning of the songs. 1 
audience was cordial to a marked (, 
gree. E. C. M. 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Mrs. Lloyd A’: 
house has been appointed organist of | 
American Legion auxiliary in this cit) 
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145 West 55th Street, New York 


Iva Krupp Bradley 


Pupil of Clara Willenbucher, Berlin 
(Personally Recommended by Mme. Lilli Lehman) 


SSCS eeeeeecueeesee 
——————————— 


The Fundamentals of Tone 
Production 


The Correction of Misused Voices 


SSCCeceeeeeeeseaaee 
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Telephone Circle 4028 
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GRACE STEWART 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


years of study and operatic 


appearances in 


Italy, has returned to the United States, and is now avail- 


able for 
CONCERT AND OPERA 
Management WM. J. ZIFGLER, New York Concert Burea 
Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 























GEORGE HAMLIN 


SUMMER COURSE for 
SINGERS and TEACHERS 
Lake Placid— Adirondack Mts. 
JUNE First to OCTOBER First 


Address for particulars 


Sec y George Hamlin—Lake Placid, N. Y. 





CoacHiInG Days 

















Where the course is given 
at SAN DIEGO, CAL. —-—-—--=——=>>_ 


The course 


(JULY 11—AUGUST 20) 


is given by 


JOHN DOANE FE 


It consists of 


INTERPRETATION — DICTION 


TONE — STYLE- 


JOHN DOANE STUDIO, 25 East 35th St., 


-STYLE— TRADITION FOR SINGERS 
~ TRADITION FOR ACCOMPANISTS 


Ht 
oe 
¥; 


For particulars address 


New York City or JOHN DOANE STUDIO, 1849 Lyndon Road, San Diego, Cal. 
















A limited number of organ pupils accepted 
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~ $78,000, McCORMACK RECEIPTS IN CHICAGO 


Benefit Concert Yields Record 
Sum — Recital by 
Galli-Curci 


CHICAGO, May 11.—All records were 
broken at the Auditorium last night when 
John McCormack appeared for the bene- 
ft of the American committee for relief 
in Ireland. Between boxes and seats 
solid and then turned back to be resold, 
programs and donations, the intake 
reached the impressive total of $78,000. 

This was $2000 more than had been 
realized when McCormack appeared for 
the same cause at the New York Hippo- 
drome a few nights before. It is a still 
better record from the fact that 3000 
more persons were present at the Hippo- 
drome performance than could crowd 
into the Auditorium. The event took 
place under the auspices of the women’s 
committee, Illinois division, of the reliez 


organization. 

McCormack, who has been absent 
from Chicago for a year, was in the best 
possible voice. His announced songs 


were greeted uproariously, his encores, 
of which there were so many that all 
count was lost, created storms of ap- 
plause. Following his custom, he sang 
four groups, one of Handel, one of art- 
songs, a third of Irish folk-songs and the 
final one of ballads. 

Lily Meagher, soprano, assisted in the 
program, displaying a good voice and a 
pleasant manner of projecting it. She 
sang two operatic excerpts and a group 
of songs, and was also given many en- 
cores. Mrs. E. A. Cudahy was the chair- 
man of the committee in charge. 

In happy mood, and, considering that 
it is the end of a strenuous season, in 
excellent voice, Mme. Amelita Galli- 
Curci gave a recital at the Auditorium 
on May & It was an appearance quite 
in accordance with the Galli-Curci cus- 
tom, including the fact that the audience 
completely filled the house, plus 120 extra 
in the orchestra pit and 700 on the stage. 

As time goes on, Mme. Galli-Curci im- 
proves greatly in concert singing. The 
simpler songs take on greater inter- 
pretative feeling and she is apparently 
more at home in them. Fourdrain’s 
“Carnaval” was delightfully done, with 
much appreciation for the gayety of 
text and music. Equally enjoyable was 
the Spanish “Clavelitos’” and such en- 
cores as “Annie Laurie” and “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

But the public loves her for her colora- 


tura display rather more than for the 
less complex lyric manifestations, and in 
the Barcarolle from Meyerbeer’s “Etoile 
du Nord” and the Mad Scene from 
Donizetti’s “Lucia,” she gave them some- 
thing to become enthusiastic over. In 
both of these she had flute obbligatos by 
Manuel Berenguer. Two other songs 
on her program were by her husband 
and accompanist, Homer Samuels. 

The Northland Trio, a newcoming 
Swedish vocal organization, made its 
first appearance in Chicago at Kimball 
Hall, May 8. Its component elements 
are Rose Pearson Burgeson, soprano; 
Mary Peterson, mezzo-soprano, anid 
Signe Mortenson, contralto. Edgar Nel- 
son was at the piano. The three artists 


have honest, wholesome, full-toned voices 
which they employ more willingly on a 
large volume than on refinements of 
interpretation. This fact does not pre- 
vent their performance of Swedish and 
English folk-music from being highly 
pleasant, particularly as their voices are 


accurate in pitch and enunciation. There 
was a large audience, applauding 
heartily and insisting upon many en- 
cores. 


Headquarters of the women’s section 
of the Citizens’ Chicago Opera com- 
mittee were opened to-day at the Arts 
Club, 608 South Michigan Avenue. The 
organization was formed yesterday at 
the home of Muriel McCormick. Its 
purpose is to aid in the underwriting 
campaign to assure a permanent opera 


for Chicago. Mrs. Jacob Baur is the 
chairman. E. C. M. 





CHILDREN’S CHORUS HEARD 


Organization Led by Morgan Sings— 
Vertchamp Is Guest-Artist 

The second annual concert of the Chil- 
dren’s Festival Chorus, Tali Esen Mor- 
gan, conductor, was given on Wednesday 
evening, May 11, at the DeWitt Clinton 
High School. Assisting artists were Al- 
bert Vertchamp, violinist, and Edna 
White, who played trumpet solos. The 
event was under the auspices of the Mu- 
sic League of the Peopie’s Institute. The 
chorus, composed of almost 500 girls 
from the schools, was accompanied on 
the piano by Edith Morgan Savage and 
on the organ by Howard A. Murphy. 

The choral numbers included “Sons of 
America” by Pierson, “Let the Hills and 
Dales Resound” by Brinsley Richards, 


Gounod’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” 
“Japanese Love Song” by Clayton 
Thomas, “Kerry Dance” by Molloy, 


Mana-Zucca’s “Big Brown Bear” and the 
Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust.” The 
singers were responsive to the conductor, 
and sang with good shading. 

Miss White’s trumpet solos were skil- 
fully given. Mr. Vertchamp displayed 
his excellent art, playing with vital and 
ingratiating tone, delicacy and a strong 
rhythmic sense Valdez’s “Gypsy Sere- 
nade,” the “Recitative and Scherzo-Ca- 
price” by Kreisler, and the Sarasate 
“Zigeunerweisen.” The Chelsea Glee 
Club, an organization of girls from the 
public schools, sang well “The Fisher- 
men” by Gabussi. 
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For Male Voices Unaccompanied: 
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MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


Poem by Richard Hovey 


Boston: Oliver Ditson Company 
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INKOWA CLUB IN CONCERT 


Chorus, Under’ Ross 
Gives Attractive Program 


Ballads and folk numbers predomi- 
nated on the program given by the In- 
kowa Glee Club, an organization of more 
than fifty girl singers under the leader- 
ship of Ross David, in Aeolian Hall on 
May 9. Assisting artists were Frances 
and Grace Hoyt, sopranos, who pre- 
sented native Indian melodies and old 
French chansons, and Harry C. Browne, 
baritone. Mrs. Ross David accompanied 
with distinction for the chorus, and 
Harry Wilhelm the duet numbers. 

The program of the Inkowa Club 
which is a unique sorority akin in aim 
to the well-known “Campfire” Clubs, in- 
cluded an Old English “May Day Carol,” 
the well-known “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” and a French folk-song, “En 
Passant par la Lorraine,” sung with 
verve. Cadman’s “Land of the Sky-blue 
Water” and “Afar I Hear a_Lover’s 


Sorority David, 


Flute,” were given, the last sung with 
flute obbligato as well as “Lindy Lou” 
by Lily Strickland, and songs by Eliza- 
beth David and Helen Lemmel. Several 
club songs with words by members, were 
featured, of which the rhythmic “Um- 
pah” was most successful. Lieurance’s 
“Minnetonka” gave opportunity for good 
part-singing. 

The Misses Hoyt presented in the na- 
tive dialects four Indian songs, in ar- 
rangements by Harvey Worthington 
Loomis, a ceremonial song, “The Sun- 
Worshipers,” an amatory “Blanket 
Song,” a “Corn-Grinding Song,” very 
well done, and a “Chattering Squaw” 
duet, which vied with the most modern 
dissonance-pieces. A second’ group 
proved altogether delightful, and com- 
prised Campra’s “Charmant Papillon,” 
“Aupres de ma Blonde,” and the panto- 
mimic “Making of the Wime,” which 
Yvette Guilbert has included in her pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Browne’s numbers’ were Old 
Scotch and American Negro songs, the 
latter capitally given to banjo accom- 
paniment. The first group included 
“Leezie Lindsay,” “Turn Ye to Me,” and 
Cowen’s “Border Ballad,” as well as sev- 
eral encores. The singer’s resonant 
voice was best displayed in dramatic 
numbers. 











Alice Baroni Presenting Proctor Cycle 


Beginning a concert tour in Ottawa, 
Alice Baroni, coloratura soprano, is of- 
fering a new feature in her group of 
numbers by American composers. This 
is a song cycle, still in MS., by David 
Proctor, “Dust of Dreams.” Songs by 
Mr. Proctor have been successfully pre- 
sented in recent New York concerts. 


Alma Beck, who recently returned 
from a successful tour of the maritime 
provinces of Canada, has been engaged 
by the Indianapolis Mannerchor for a re- 
cital in that city. 
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already being booked. 








Pennsylvania Building 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


announces 


SEASON 1922-1923 


a tour of 


Greatest French Pianist 


During his three seasons in America, Alfred Cortot has 
toured the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, 
playing in every city of importance. 
England for his second tour this year, is booked for 
South America in July, and will spend the winter of 
1921-22 concertizing in Europe. 


: from October, 1922, to May, 1923. 


Apply to 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Steinway Piano Used 


CORTOT 


He is returning to 


He will be in America 
Engagements are 


Philadelphia 
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Broadway at 70th St. 


ARTHUR JJ AWRASON 


WILL CONTINUE TO TEACH UNTIL 


JULY 15 


TO PREPARE HIS MANY PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS FOR NEXT SEASON 
Ninety Percent of Arthur Lawrason’s Students Enter the Musical Field Successfully 


For appointment address. 


STUDIO 
THE NEVADA 








Secretary 





Phone Columbus 6012 
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SCORE OF ARTISTS IN DIPPEL TESTIMONIAL 


“Like Old Times,” Former 
Impresario Says, at 
Benefit Concert 


“This looks like old times,” exclaimed 
Andreas Dippel, as he came before the 
audience in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Tuesday evening, May 9, to thank 
those who attended, as well as those who 
participated in the Gala Testimonial 
Concert arranged for his benefit, as the 
program stated, “by courtesy of the 
Metropolitan.” The audience was not a 
capacity one, and six of the singers 
whose names appeared on the program 
were absent because of colds or for other 
reasons which prevented their taking 
part. Both from the viewpoint of the 
number of seats sold, however, and the 


pleasure afforded by the program, which 
lasted, even as curtailed, considerably 
longer than the average concert, there 
was every reason for the former im- 
presario and those who sought to honor 
and assist him, to regard the undertak- 
ing as a success. 

Howard Shelley, who acted somewhat 
in the capacity of chairman of the eve- 
ning, introduced each of the artists, of 
whom, including the accompanists, there 
were a score participating. He an- 
nounced that lots had been drawn to de- 
termine who should open the program. 
Ellen Beach Yaw was the one thus se- 
lected. The California soprano sang 
her own composition, “The Skylark,” 
which included some of her phenomen- 
ally high bird notes. Later she was 
heard again, substituting for one of the 
absentees. Roger Deming was her ac- 
companist. 

Marguerita Sylva sang a French song 
by Messager, Kramer’s “Faltering 
Dusk” and the Habanera from “Car- 
men,” giving a touch of acting charac- 


terization to the opera excerpt. Corinne 
Wolersen was at the piano for her. 

Léon Rothier’s mellow voice was heard 
in a_ particularly congenial number, 
Fiégier’s “Le Cor,” followed by way of 
an encore, by “The Two Grenadiers.” 
Richard Hageman played for him. 

Leonora Sparkes sang Kramer’s “The 
Last Hour,” and Hageman’s “At the 
Well,” with Mr. Deming at the piano. 
a also responded with an encore num- 

er. 

Rudolph Ganz was the only solo pian- 
ist of the program. To Liszt’s “Liebes- 
traum” and the Pagnanini-Liszt “La 
Campanella” played with his accustomed 
art, he added an extra. 

Three duets were gracefully sung by 
Nellie and Sarah Kouns. These were 
“Viens Mallika” from “Lakmé,” Blan- 
gini’s “Per Valli, per Boschi,” and, as an 
encore, a two-voice arrangement of 
Tosti’s Serenata. Mr. Hageman was 
the accompanist. The veteran David 
Bispham acted as well as sang Henry 
Holden Huss’s setting of Shakespeare’s 
“Seven Ages of Man,” with the com- 
poser at the piano. He returned to the 
stage to give the “Falstaff” lilt, “When I 
Was Page.” A touch of humor was 
given the program in a duet from Ni- 
colai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” sung 
in German by Robert Leonhardt and 
Robert Blass, with Paul Eisler at the 
piano. 

After an intermission, Julia Claussen, 
accompanied by Mr. Hageman, sang the 
favorite “Mon Coeurs ’Ouvre a ta Voix” 
from “Samson et Dalila,” and the Se- 
guidilla from “Carmen.” Alice Nielsen 
and Clarence Whitehill were warmly ap- 
plauded for their presentation of the 
duet, “La Ci Darem,” from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” and they repeated a 
portion of it. Jan Kubelik, with Pierre 
Augieras at the piano, played a Wien- 
iawski number and was recalled until 
he added an extra. 

With the composer accompanying, 
Alice Zeppilli sang the Spring Song 
from Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” and 


the waltz, “Kiss Me Again,” from “Mlle. 
Modiste.” Riccardo Stracciari con- 
cluded the program with the “Largo al 
Factotum” from “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” and an encore number. He was 
the recipient of the most excited applause 
of the evening. 


NEW ORLEANS HEARS DIVA 


Throng Fills Stage When Galli-Curci 
Sings—Two Choral Concerts 


NEW ORLEANS, May 15.—At the re- 
cital of Amelita Galli-Curci in Shriners’ 
Temple on May 2, even the backdrop on 


the stage was sacrificed, to make room 
for auditors. The singer was in excel- 
lent voice. Her artistry in the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Hymn to the Sun” made it an 
outstanding piece of vocalism. The “Mad 
Scene” was superbly given as were 
two Fourdrain numbers. Manuel Beren- 
guer, flautist, gave two solo numbers 
with taste. Homer Samuels was the 
capable accompanist. 

The Polyhymnia Circle entertained at 
their fifteenth anniversary concert on 
May 4 at Loyola University. A “Hymn 
to Polyhymnia” written by R. Emmet 
Kennedy and Henri Wehrmann was sung 
by the Circle, Mrs. John Morris Gehl, 
soloist. Mrs. Theresa Cannon Buckley 
is founder of the club. 

The Church Club gave its first annual 
concert on April 28.. The chorus is 
made up of 150 singers from the choirs 
of New Orieans churches. 








Toledo Choral Society Sings ‘“Atone- 
ment” of Coleridge-Taylor 


TOLEDO, OHIO, May 9.—One of the 
most satisfying concerts of the present 


season, was the second concert of the 
Toledo Choral Society, on Wednesday 
evening, May 4, in the Coliseum. The 
chorus __ presented Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Atonement,” under the baton of Mrs. 
Mary Willing Megley. An excellent or- 
chestra composed of members of the 
Symphony Orchestra and others gave 


en 


splendid support to the chorus of oy 
200 voices. The soloists were Mrs. A}} 
Blodgett, soprano; Harry Turvey, ba 
tone; Reginald Morris, tenor; Mrs, \ 
J. Nemeyer, soprano; Mrs. Edith 
Christie Gould, mezzo-soprano, and \; 
Charles King Chapman, contralto. 

J. H. H. 





Wylie Sings for Club in Cambridze, Oh; 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO,. April 27.—Willi: 
H. Wylie, secretary of the local Cha; 
ber of Commerce and a tenor of tale 
appeared in joint recital with Hay». 
Clinger, contralto, in the auditorium «: 
the Brown High School recently. |; 
proved that he can make music well h 
self besides persuading others to do 
as he did not long since in promot 
the formation of the Tuesday Musi 
Club, for which the concert was gi, 
Miss Clinger was particularly good 
operatic numbers. Edwin Stainbro. 
pianist, also contributed some success f\ 
solos to the program. 





Ethelynde Smith Makes Tour of fie. 
Engagements 


Going as far West as Wyomi 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, has filled ¢ 
season a large number of recital |}. 
ings. This was a tour of re-eng 
ments only. In the fall she expect 
tour to the Pacific Coast. 





“The Sun, and the Sky, and You,” a 
new song by Ralph Cox, has alr 
been added to the répertoire of | 
Patton, Walter Greene and Ralph T! 
linson. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 13.—Bef 
sailing back to Wales, the Mountain Ash 
Welsh Male Concert Choir gave an enjo: 
able concert at the Hanson Place Metho 
dist Episcopal Church on Thursday « 
ning, May 5, under the management of 
Dr. Tali Esen Morgan. Very effectiv: 
were numbers by Protheroe, Becker, Go 
man and Dudley Buck. There 
numerous solos also, all well done 
heartily applauded. 
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Ernest Carter 


COM POSER—CONDUCTOR 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
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Mary Ursula Doyle 
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Teacher of Voice and Piano 


Studio 834 Carnegie Hall 


Grace Elliott 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 603-4 Carnegie Hall 
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John Warren Erb ACOOMPANIST 
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Address: 241 West 72d St., New York 





Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 
Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
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Circle 2684 
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Gustave Ferrari 
THHB ART OF INTERPRETATION 
IN SONGS—English and French 
87 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 7425 





Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 


Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry. 
Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Jacob Gegna, Violinist 
MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenogw 5191 


Russell Snively Gilbert 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
Harmonic foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
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Sight. Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 

















Victor Harris 
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THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
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Summer Classes 
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Ethel Glenn Hier 
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Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 
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DIRECTORY 
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8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
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Hugo Kortschak violinist 
Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 
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McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 
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Henry Schroeder 


Pianist and Teacher 


22 W. 85th Street, New York 
2849 W. 380th Street. Brooklyn, N. Y 


Henry F. Seibert 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading 
Pennsylvania 
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Isidore Luckstone 
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53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Chev. Eduardo Marzo 
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Teacher of Singing 
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CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circie 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
813 West 57th Street New York City 
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Mus. Academy. 
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Anne Stevenson 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 
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Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
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Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
849 Central Park West, New York 
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Teacher of Singing Concert Singe' 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
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Festival Rounds Out Sixty-First 


Season of Oberlin Musical Union 





—_ 








Two-Day Program Presented 
by Choral Body—Cleveland 
Orchestra, Theo Karle, and 
Other Soloists Assist — 
“Lohengrin” Given in 
Choral Form 


(ae OHIO, May 14.—The May 
Festival given by the Oberlin Musi- 
cal Union on May 6 and 7, completed the 
sixty-first season of this famous choral 
body. Im these sixty-one years the 
Union has given nearly 200 concerts, em- 
bracing performances of practically all 
of the great choral works and many of 
the smaller ones. The first concert this 
year was given by the Cleveland Sym- 
phony, Nikolai Sokoloff conducting. 
Theo Karle was the soloist. The concert 
opened with a stirring performance of 
the Beethoven “Leonore” Overture, No. 
8 followed by the Dvorak “New World” 
Symphony. In this, the Cleveland play- 
ers gained for themselves a still finer 
reputation with Oberlin audiences. Fol- 
lowing an intermission, the orchestra 
played an excerpt from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Coq d’Or.” 

Theo Karle chose for his solo the aria 
“Cielo e Mar” from “Gioconda.” Mr. 
Karle possesses a magnificent tenor 
voice of rare purity, and his interpreta- 
tion was superb. After many recalls he 
sang another aria. Arthur Shepherd, 
assistant conductor of the orchestra, di- 
rected for Mr. Karle’s solos. 

The final number of the orchestra was 
Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration,” 
a great work, splendidly played. ; 

The choral work studied by the Musi- 
cal Union this year was “Lohengrin,” 
and this was presented on Saturday eve- 
ning, the Cleveland Orchestra furnishing 
the accompaniment. The Union sang 
“Lohengrin” once before, in 1903. This 
years the soloists, though not so well 
known, were admirably satisfactory, 
and sang their difficult réles with note- 
worthy insight. Elsa was sung by 
Lucy Van de Mark, a soprano of power 
and beauty; who was especially success- 
ful in the dramatic parts. Theo Karle 





Artists at the Oberlin May Festival. 


Reading from Left to Right, Back Row— 


Arthur Shepherd, Assistant Conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra; Robert Mait- 
land, Bass; Theo Karle, Tenor; Richard Bonelli, Baritone; Prof. Charles W. 
Savage, President of the Oberlin Musical Union; Seated—Lucy Van de Mark, 
Soprano; Dr. George Whitfield Andrews, Conductor of the Oberlin Musical 


Union; Delphine March, Contralto 


makes an ideal Lohengrin, singing the 
music with the ease and dignity that be- 
fits it. Delphine March, who sang Ortud, 
gave a dramatic interpretation, display- 
ing a voice quite equal to the exigencies 
of the music. Richard Bonelli is a singer 
of whom more will be heard in coming 
years. Having a baritone voice of un- 
usual beauty, he gave to the rdéle of 
Frederick, an added interest. Robert 
Maitland, the English bass, who is this 
year in the Oberlin Conservatory faculty, 


sang the roles of King and Herald in an 
entirely satisfactory way. The chorus 
sang with spirit and precision, reflecting 
the careful training it has had under Dr. 
George Whitfield Andrews, who con- 
ducted the entire performance. Too 
much praise cannot be given Dr. An- 
drews for his tireless energy, and for 
the splendid musicianship with which he 
is able to weld together, with only one 
rehearsal, chorus, orchestra and soloists. 
i. ae 





Diaz Sings at Last Concert of Syracuse 
Salon Musicale 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 16.—The Salon 

Musicale ended its season on May 6, with 

one of the most successful meetings it 

has ever had. Held in the home of 
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(Former Teacher of Rosa Ponselle and 
Teacher of Giulia Grilli) 


methods of breathing.” 


completing these courses. 


AEOLIAN HALL next fall. 


131 Riverside Drive 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL. | 


at the NEW YORK CONCERT SOCIETY, 
131 Riverside Drive, New York City 


DIRECTORS 


ALFREDO MARTINO and ALBERT WOLFF 


Special courses for teachers and advanced pupils. 
“the technique of the attack,’ “freedom in singing. 
voice through faulty methods of singing.” 
“Defects of the nasal cavity bearing on the voice, and on the different 
The New York Concert Society will present artist pupils satisfactorily 


Various dates have been reserved for their Concerts to be given at 


Application should be made early to 


THE NEW YORK CONCERT SOCIETY 


(Metropo'itan Opera 
House Director) 


“Voice forfhation,” 
The loss of the 


“Causes and remedies.” 





New York City 
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SOPRANO 


87 ST. STEPHEN ST., BOSTON 
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LAZAR 


Chancellor and Mrs. James R. Day, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Cranwell, Mrs. C. Hamilton 
Sanford, Mrs. William Allen Dyer and 
Miss Day, were the hostesses. Mrs. 
Charles Edward Crouse, president, was 
in charge and the program was given 
by Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, with Mrs. J. 
Leslie Kincaid of this city, as accom- 
panist. Mr. Diaz presented an unusual- 
ly interesting program of songs and 
made a deep impression. A group of 
early American songs, a_ fascinating 
group of Spanish and some fine modern 
songs made a most gratifying program. 
Mr. Diaz was in capital voice and sang 
many encores. kis Wo Oe 





Galli-Curci Stirs Johnstown, Pa. 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., May 15.—The local 
theater management presented Mme. 
Galli-Curci, with Homer Samuels at the 
piano, in recital recently, before a com- 
pletely filled house. Every number 
offered by the famous singer was r>- 
ceived with an outburst of applause. 

Florence Mulholland, contralto, and 
Alexander Debruille, violinist, gave a 
concert in the High School auditorium 
recently. Both artists were encored re- 
peatedly. G. B. N. 
Plan Drive for Chicago Community Music 

School 


CuHIcAGO, May 15.—Plans for a drive 
in behalf of the Community Music 
School operated by the Olivet Institute 
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have been completed. The school pro- 
vides lessons in violin, piano and other 
instruments regardless of the ability of 
the pupils to pay an adequate fee. 
Officers and council members are: Chair- 
man of advisory committee, Mrs. Albert 
C. Ochsner; first vice-chairman, Evan 
Evans; second vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Louis Yager; recording secretary, Mrs. 
R. G. Stowell; treasurer, David L. Good- 
willie; executive secretary, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Slown Hyde; members, Harold F. 
McCormick, Eric DeLamarter, B. F., 
Affleck, Frank Morton, Mrs. William M. 
Thompson, Mrs. A. F. Callahan, Mrs. 
Joseph N. Eisendrath, Mrs. Byrde Kit- 
son Schwartz, Mrs. Robert Peck Bates, 
Mrs. Grace Leach Orcutt, Phyllis Fer- 
gus, Henriette Weber, Mrs. Cora Willis 
Ware, Mrs. Clarence Hough, Mrs. George 
L. Robinson, Mrs. Arthur B. Wells, Mrs. 
William H. Hubbard. 





Sue Harvard Gives First Recital in New 
Steubenville Hotel 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, May 15.—Sue 
Harvard, Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
on the evening of April 26, gave the first 


recital to be held here in the ballroom 
of the new Fort Steuben Hotel. The 
audience was a large one. Miss Harvard 
sang four groups comprising opera arias, 
songs by old masters, and modern com- 
positions, among them “Thou Art the 
Night Wind” by Harvey B. Gaul, which 
was a notable success. Piano accom- 
paniments were played by Carl Bern- 
thaler. 





Elmer S. Joyce Resigns Organ Position 
in Bridgeport, Conn. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., May 14.—Elmer 
S. Joyce has severed his connection with 
the First Presbyterian Church after 
eleven years of service as organist. He 
was presented with a loving-cup by the 


church in appreciation of his service, 
which terminated on May 1. Mr. Joyce 


has given up his position in order to de- 
vote more time to teaching and coach- 
ing. He has been highly successful and 
his pupils are in demand. He maintains 
a studio in New York City and one in 
Bridgeport. E. B. 











EUGEN PUTNAM 


Whose “‘Humoresque” is being 


played by a score of widely 
known pianists, has just had ac- 
cepted by the publishers his new 
“Quill Dance” for piano, and a 
song for medium or high voice, 


entitled, ““Love’s Springtime.” 
Ali three published by 


CARL FISCHER 


54 Cooper Square New York 
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NEW MUSIC: 





VOCAL AND [| 


NSTRUMENTAL 











Six Songs New songs by Cecil Bur- 
in Varied leigh, Daniel Gregory 
Moods Mason, Alexander Mac- 

Fadyen and Mentor 


Crosse, Blanche Raymond and Grace 
Twyman (John Church Co.) fall quite 
naturally into two groups. In Cecil 
Burleigh’s “Violet! Sweet Violet” (high 
and low), we have a charming nature- 
melody, simple, unpretentious, yet 
touched with real art. Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s Henley setting, “While the 
West Is Paling,” also gives us an ex- 
ressive melody, simply and _ singably 
eld; and “Life’s Husbandman,” by Alex- 
ander MacFadyen, lends a most ingra- 
tiating folk-flavor to a melody which 
sings the country “where old Wabash 
flows.” The three songs exploit na- 
ture moods, and do so very happily. The 
other three develop other subjects: 
Grace Twyman’s “A Little Shlip of a 
Girl” is a taking Irish waltz-song, if 
such there be; “The Laughter of Love,” 
by Blanche Raymond, voices the gaiety 
of loving in a melody with some effec- 
tive but not very difficult passage-work; 
and Mentor Crosse, in “The Bells of 
Fairyland,” has done a bell-song, whose 
grace and spontaneity are sure to make 
friends. 

: += 
A Modern “The Introduction,” by 
Teaching Idea Russel] Snively Gilbert 
in Four-Hand (Heidelberg Press), pre- 
Development sents a series of studies 

in duet form for the be- 
ginner, along the modern line of teach- 
ing both clefs at once. Not alone are 
the short numbers—there are twenty- 
four in all—attractive to the ear, un- 
usually so for such very simple things; 
but they have been carefully graded, and 
stress is laid on accustoming the pupil 
to listen to the kind of tone he is pro- 
ducing. Whole notes, half notes and 
quarter notes are introduced in turn, the 
last with a more melodic line for which 
the child should be made to listen, and, 
because of the elementary character of 
the duets, all dotted notes have been 
carefully avoided. There are interlinear 
text poems in the numbers, from XIV on, 
and no pains seem to have been spared 
to make the book just what it is, a very 
useful thing for its purpose. 

* * * 


All that comes out of 
Poland is not necessarily 
good. The first and last 
of these “Four Intermezzi,” by Ludomir 
Rozycki (Copenhagen: Wilheim Han- 
sen) seem deliberately conceived to out- 
rage the patient ear, and that without 
any underlying musical reason. The 
“Tanz Intermezzo, No. 2,” appears to be 
the only one that is not willfully cacoph- 
onous. ° 


Four Polish 


Intermezzi 


* * * 
Organ Six new organ numbers 
Originals (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
and offer the organist a 
Transcriptions choice of particularly in- 
teresting program ma- 
terial. Charles H. Morse is represented 


by a graceful and suavely expressed 
“Reverie Pastorale’; Harold Vincent 
Milligan by two fine original pieces, an 
Idyll, a flowing, appealing Moderato in 
5/4 time, and a “Russian Rhapsody” 
which is a nice example of theme devel- 
opment and does not make the mistake 
of taking the Hopak over to the manuals, 
but rather explores more _— serious 
rhythms. The same distinguished or- 
ganist and musician has transcribed for 
the organ three pieces by Russian com- 
posers. Of these the Amani Elegy should 
be especially effective. The Barmotine 
Berceuse, a lighter thing, is also engag- 
ing, and the “Andante Espressivo” by 
Glazounoff should find a place with some 
of those melodic organ tidbits for which 
certain English composers are famous. 
* * x 


A Group of “Courage,” “Sympathy,” 
Tonal “Grace,” “Repose,” 
Character “Eestasy” and “Skill,” 
Studies by Mentor Crosse (John 


Church Co.) are decid- 
edly pianistic and “sounding” character 
studies for the keyboard. Themes of 
the kind are apt to call up comparison 
with other’ similar developments. 
Whether Mr. Crosse’s “Courage,” for 
instance, seems to express the quality 
as well as Chopin’s famous “Etude of 
the Barricades” may be questioned. And 
“Ecstasy,” to our thinking, has had finer 
exemplars in song form. But this is 


aside from the fact that all six of Mr. 
Crosse’s numbers are worth playing, 
“Grace,” an illustration in waltz form, 
being particularly attractive. 


“Climbing’”” Up “Scale Climbing” is the 
the Scales title of an excellent set 

of exercises by Dr. 
Nicholas J. Elsenheimer (Schroeder & 
Gunther) whose object is to furnish ma- 
terial for all scale study, first in a small 
compass, then in larger sections, until the 
field of scales and scale-like passages 
has been covered on the whole keyboard 
with precision and accuracy. Dr. El- 
senheimer’s material is well arranged 
and planned and should achieve the end 
in view. 


* * ok 
Two Joseph Jongen’s “Second 
Compositions Poéme, Op. 46,” and 
in Which the Nicolas  Karjinsky’s 
Violoncello “Sarabande,” for violon- 
Plays the cello solo (London: J. & 


W. Chester, Ltd.) should, 


Leading Part 
both of them, make a 


decided appeal to the virtuoso on the in-_ 


strument; they are in no wise meet for 
technical _ babes. Joseph Jongen’s 
“Poéme,” dedicated to Maurice Dambois, 
is a big rhapsodic concept finely devel- 
oped, which calls for convincing octave 
playing and a large tone to enable the 
vicloncello to hold its own and stand out 
against the richly ornate orchestral (the 
edition here considered is, of course, in 
piano score) accompaniment. In the 
“Sarabande,” Nicolas Karjinsky has used 
the old form more or less as a technical 
vehicle, one which allows the virtuoso 
with a command of double-stop tech- 
nique to show off the tonal qualities of 
his instrument to advantage. 


* * * 
Seven Seven Songs, Op. 21, 
Songs by (Carl Fischer) by Dirk 
Dirk Foch Foch, with English ver- 


sions by Alice Matullath, 
are a tribute to the interest his com- 
positions seem to arouse. That some 
of Mr. Foch’s songs seem diffuse, tur- 
gid, over-elaborate, musically speaking, 
is, of course, no disclaimer as to the 
merits of other of his compositions. In 
this group, for example, we find a quite 
lovely little folk-wise thing in “Over 
the Meadow”; the “Consolation,” too, 
has fine lyric quality, and “Sage Ad- 
vice” is a clever setting of a clever text. 
“From Beyond” offers two very ex- 
pressive vocal pages, nor are “Sunrise” 
and “Mystic Night” without their ap- 
peal. The “Chinese Ode” strikes us as 
being too declamatory, however, even 
somewhat artificially so. 
.s & & 
“Believe me, if all those 
endearing young 


Originals and 
Transcriptions 


for Violin charms,” Alvarez’s “La 
and Piano Partida,” an Edouard 
Goldstein ‘‘Petite Séré- 


nade” and Richard Keys Biggs’s “Sunset 
Meditation” (G. Schirmer) are new 
transcriptions for violin and piano, and 
—_ St. Clair’s “Cavatina” is an origi- 
nal. 

In all these numbers the piquant or 
the sentimental is the keynote. Helen 
Ware’s transcription of the traditional 
Irish melody is not ineffective for the in- 
strument, but the piano accompaniment 
reflects an avoidance of simple and more 
natural methods of treatment, and 
makes the lovely old melody seem a bit 
sophisticated. Arthur Hartmann’s vio- 
lin version of the Alvarez song is ad- 
mirable in every way, effective from the 
violinistic standpoint and with a clever- 
ly handled piano background. 

Edouard Dethier has made a musi- 
cianly transcription of the Goldstein 
“Petite Sérénade,” an unimportant lit- 
tle melody. Richard Keys’ Biggs’s 
“Sunset Meditation,” in its edition for 
violin and piano, is an _ expressively 
melodious number, rather sentimental. 
A. Walter Kramer, who has transferred 
it to the strings, has done so with mu- 
sicianship and good taste. Leon St. 
Clair’s “Cavatina” is a tidbit, an engag- 
ing Andante affettuoso the sincerity of 
whose tenderness is not above suspicion, 
but whose facile grace atones for want 
of emotional depth. 

* * * 


Three Piano 
Pieces Varied bers 


Three new piano num- 
(Boston Music 


in Appeal Co.) present facets of 
varied interest for the 
player. Charles Huerter exploits Span- 


ish color in a Spanish dance-form with 
pleasing results in “Granada”; while 
Agide Jacchia gives us a stirring Taran- 
tella in Heller’s style. 

Those who might fear to find the 
harsh and hateful dissonance of ultra- 
modernism in Leo Sowerby’s “In My 
Canoe,” will be agreeably disappointed. 
It is a singing piano piece of real charm, 


with a distinction due to an occasional 
cunning harmonic inflection. None of 
the three compositions present technical 
difficulties worth mentioning. 

* bs : 
Philip James may fall 
short of some of our 
other yuonger American 
i composers in regard to 
quantity in production; the quality of 
his music, however, does not change. His 
“Moonlight” (H. W. Gray Co.), dedi- 
cated to Charles Hackett, is a fine ex- 
ample of what the art-song should be: 
the lyric line is broad and expressive, 
the accompaniment colorful, the text in- 
terpreted, melodically and harmonically, 
with poetic imagination. It is for a high 
voice. 


A Song 


by 
Philip James 


*K * * 
A Little “A Child’s Dream of 
Dickens a Star,” by Walter 
Melodrame Howe Jones (Arthur P. 


Schmidt Co.), presents 
the little story by Charles Dickens as a 
recitation with a piano background with 
musical good taste and skill. A _ short 
instrumental introduction precedes the 
tale proper, which is musically de- 
veloped with due consideration for the 
changing phases of the narration. 
Rightly presented, it should not fail of 
effect, since the story itself is moving, 


and Mr. Jones’s music heightens its 
pathos. 

ok ok * 
Four Easy “Four Short Pieces,” 
Violin (London: Joseph Wil- 
Numbers liams, Ltd.) for violin 


and piano, by E. Mark- 
ham Lee a March, Minuet, Valse and “In 
Gavotte Style,” are easy, attractive 
teaching numbers, nicely melodious. 

; * * * 

Paul Stoeving, in his 
“Right Arm Gymnas- 
tics” (Carl Fischer) has 
produced, in this firm’s 
“American Academic Series,” an excel- 
lent collection of “annotated bowing 
styles” for daily study use. Closer ex- 
amination of the work bears out its 
claims to be what it is, and the seventy- 
three pages of exercises consecutively 
developed are admirably logical. The 
volume is a worthy supplement to the 
samé author’s “Mastery of Bowing Sub- 
tleties.” 


A Book of 
Right Arm 
Gymnastics 


* * * 


Unpretentious, yet real- 
ly attractive in a melodic 
way, are some new 
teaching numbers by L. 
Leslie Loth, “Childhood 
Days,” “Lilaes Fair,” “Pondlily,” “Smil- 
ing Spring,” and “Sweet Briar” (Oliver 
Ditson Co). For numbers which must 
observe the limitations of the instruc- 
tive piece, they are very skillfully made; 
themes and development, if simple, still 
reflecting real taste and musicianship. 
The “Smiling Spring” valse-caprice and 
the melody called “Sweet Briar,” are par- 
ticularly playable and about Grade III 
in difficulty, while the other numbers 
might be placed in Grade II. 


ae = 8 


These two numbers by 
Adolf Jensen and _ the 
late Emil Sjogren, a Pre- 
lude and Fugue, Op. 49, 
and a posthumous Prelude and Fugue 
(Copenhagen: Wilhelm Hansen), do 
credit to his knowledge of the possibili- 
ties of the instrument acquired during 
his years of incumbency as organist of 
the “Johankyrka” in Stockholm. The 
Op. 49 is dedicated to Alexandre Guil- 
mant. 

The Prelude is northern in color; the 
short Fugue, in tempo ordinario, is a 
fine example of the pure fugal style. The 
posthumous Prelude and Fugue, revised 
and completed by Otto Olsson, is some- 
what more elaborate in its development, 
the Fugue in particular, which opens 
with a virile first theme in the bass, and 
whose final fifteen measures mark Mr. 
Olsson’s contribution to Sjégren’s un- 
finished work. 


Some Medium 
Grade Teach- 
ing Pieces by 
L. Leslie Loth 


Two Organ 
Works by 
Emil Sjogren 


* * * . 


Charles Sanford Skilton 
is the composer of the 
“War Dance” of the 
Cheyennes which Carl A. Preyer has 
transcribed for piano solo from the or- 
chestral score (Carl Fischer) and thus 
made more widely available than it is in 
its original form. It is a fine bit of bar- 
baric music, with the nervous verve, 
stridency and clamor which such a piece 
should possess, and which Mr. Preyer 
gives most adequately in his pano ver- 
sion. Lada, the danseuse, to whose 


A Cheyenne 
War Dance 





| 


terpsichorean art the portrayal of sa, 

age warriors is no novelty, has given jt 

a scenic realization. 
CC -. a 


Some Twenty pages of shor: 
Children’s songs, by Evelyn Diss. 
Songs more Hotchkiss, mak, 


up the book of “Chj}. 
dren’s Songs” (Clayton F. Summy Co.) 
which comes to us for review. The lit. 
tle numbers are really good, varied, an, 
within the range of the average chi}, 
voice. The texts, by Lilian Hall Crow 
ley, are simple without silliness. 

*w a ok 
A Spanish We 
Waltz from 
California 


almost take fo; 
granted that a Spanis 
waltz from Californi, 
because of historic a: 
sociation, must be good. In “Amorita 
by Homer Grunn (Southern Californ; 
Music Co.) we are not disappointed. 

is a very effective, playable piano nw 
ber, with an especially good lyric se». 
tion. It is a pity that it has not be; 
issued in the smaller piano format no» 
almost universally used, and so muc!} 
more convenient. 


ok * * 
A Book of “Typical Piano Pieces 
Typical Music and Songs” for students 
for Music of music appreciati: 
Appreciators (Oliver Ditson Co.) 


. compiled by Clarence © 
Hamilton, comprises the actual musica] 
illustrations cited in his splendid text- 
book on “Music Appreciation,” and takes 
in the various types of music therein 
instanced and analyzed. There are 
twenty-four piano pieces of medium dif- 
ficulty, and five songs, examples imprac- 
ticable to include because of length in- 
cluding Grieg’s “From Holberg’s Time.” 
chamber and orchestral numbers and the 
opera “Aida,” scores of which, as the 
compiler remarks, are easily obtainable, 
While primarily intended for use with 
his “Music Appreciation,’ Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s supposition that the collectio: 
should be of value to the general music 
student, “since it includes compositions 
of moderate difficulty, in every variety 
of style and structure, chosen with spe- 
cial regard for their intrinsic musica] 
merit,” is entirely justified. 

OK OK ok 


“Autumn,” by C. Alison- 
Crompton, “Little Son of 
Mine,” by Ethel An- 
gless, “You Brought Me Love,” by Gladys 
Ross, and “In Faith I Shall Arise,” by 
Vernon Eville (Boosey & Co.) are three 
secular and one sacred exemplar of a 
popular genus—the English ballad. Even 
in “Autumn,” the suave, graceful nature 
song in D Flat and 3/4 time, an amor- 
ous interest creeps in—said season being 
summoned to “Come and kiss the dying 
year.” Ethel Angless’s “Little Son of 
Mine” is sub-titled “A Chinese Lullaby”; 
yet though it is graceful and has a nice 
exotic touch, it makes no specifically 
Chinese impression. “You Brought Me 
Love” is a perfervid ballad of the pas- 
sionately pulsing, thrillingly throbbing 
kind. Lush with ardor, it falls most 
pleasingly, in its own manner, on the 
ear, and the canny publisher has put it 
forth in four keys; while the other num- 
bers are in but three. “In Faith I Shall 
Arise,” is a sacred song, simple, yet 
very nicely harmonized and expressive 
within its devout limitations. F.H. M. 

* cs * 


“Tdol of Love” (Darch 
Song of Inc.) or “Cuncetté” 
Unusual its Neapolitan original, 
Attractiveness is a little song that 

would seem to be an im- 
mediate favorite. It does not deal with 
the more serious style of the concert 
hall, nor could it well be included in : 
group of art-songs. In this it is not 
like many other much admired pieces, 
whose place is in the affection of the 
public. 

The composer of this song is Guido 
Donaudy, said to be a brother of the bet 
ter known composer, Stefano Donaudy, 
whose charming songs were brought for- 
ward last season in America by the Ri- 
cordis. Signor Donaudy has written in 
his “Idol of Love” a fluent, natural me!- 
ody, absolutely Italian in feeling, with 
a refrain that woos the ear and lingers 
in the memory of the listener. There is 
in this song something of that quality 
that has made “O Sole Mio” a world-fa- 
vorite and we will not be surprised if in 
the next months it becomes one of the 
most popular new foreign novelties. The 
range of the song is within the capacity 
of the amateur singer, though there are 
some optional high notes in smaller not2- 
tion with which the professional singer 
can bring additional charm to the com- 
position. Renato Paoloni is the author 
of the Neapolitan text, while Beatrice 
Henderer has supplied a very prais® 
worthy English version. A. W. K 


Four English 
Ballad Songs 


A Neapolitan 
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Season in San Francisco Ends 


7? with New Bolm-Barrére Program 
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hil Musicians’ Union and Organ- Barreére’s Little Symphony. The pro- 
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lit ists Pledge Support to Le- 


hil mare’s Enterprise — Give 
‘OW , ‘ 
Program of Californian 
Ses Works 
nis YAN FRANCISCO, May 14.—The mu- 
_— sical season here virtually closed on 
ita May 8 with the second performance of 
rei Adolph Bolm’s ballet intime and George 
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gram proved quite as acceptable to the 
discriminating, if not large audience, as 
that in which Bolm introduced himself. 
San Francisco is rather “fed up” with 
interpretative dancing. We have had 
Pavlowa, Lada, Ruth St. Denis and a 
number of lesser stars in the season just 
closed. 

Barrére’s work, however, was received 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm. Bolm is 
better than his ballet. Therefore, his 
solo work in a Chopin Mazurka, the Pro- 
kofieff “‘Suggestion Diabolique” and other 
numbers was more appreciated than the 
ensemble dancing. “Torch Dance,” by 
Ruth Page, Margit Leeras and Amata 
Grassi was notable, however. Selby C. 
Oppenheimer was the manager. 

Lulu J. Blumberg has been re-elected 
president of the Pacific Musical Associa- 
tion. The other officers of this large 
and vigorous organization for the en- 
suing year are: Mrs. Ludwig Rosen- 
stein, first vice-president; Mrs. Ward 
Dwight, second vice-president; Mrs. T. 
L. Parkhurst, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Beatrice Becker Levi, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Frederick H. Meyer, treas- 
urer; directors, Mrs. John McGaw, Mrs. 
Richard Rees, Mrs. Martin A. Sohst, 
Mrs. Charles Camm, Mrs. Frederick 
Crowe, Mrs. Eugene S. Elkus, Mrs. 
Aurelius Buckingham, Mrs. William H. 
Banks, Mrs. Elizabeth Peitret and Carrie 
Eulas. 

Lula Root, contralto, formerly with 
the Washington Opera Company at 
Washington, D. C., arrived in San Fran- 
cisco this week from New Zealand, where 
she has been on a three-months’ concert 
tour. She will remain here a week or 
so, and then tour the Pacific States be- 
fore returning to her New York home. 

The Musicians’ Union and the Guild 
of American Organists have passed reso- 
lutions commending and indorsing the 
proposed series of organ recitals to be 
given by Edwin H. Lemare in the Ex- 
position Auditorium. 

Both organizations have promised to 
further the success of the recitals in any 
manner within their power. Mr. Lemare 
is planning to give twenty-two programs, 
beginning in July after the termination 





Elizabeth Simpson, pianist, and Bess 
Pangborn, harpist. Zue Geery Pease and 
Josephine Crew Aylwin were accompa- 
nists. The program was of the usual 
merit, the work of Mr. Pease and Miss 
Allmendinger deserving special mention. 
The association is working hard on plans 
for State convention to be held in July. 

An audience of some 2000 listened to 
Alfred Cortot and the Duo-Art piano 
test, in the Civic Auditorium, at the in- 
vitation of the Sherman-Clay Music Co. 
The pianist was warmly applauded and 
was obliged to give many encore 
numbers. 





SAN JOSE BUSINESS MEN’S 
ORCHESTRA MAKES DEBUT 





Elks’ Organization, with Richards Cho- 
rus, Warmly Applauded at Concert 
Given Free to Public 

SAN JOSE, CAL., May 12.—The Rich- 
ards Club, and the Elks’ Concert Orches- 
tra made a successful début recently at 
the Normal Hall. It was the first time 


in many years that a local orchestra has 
appeared in concert here. <A capacity 


audience gave such unmistakable signs 
of enthusiastic appreciation that the 
program had to be doubled. 

Dr. Charles M. Richards is the con- 


ductor and sponsor of both these or- 
ganizations. The orchestra is composed 
largely of business men with a few pro- 
fessional musicians. The Andante from 
Grieg’s Sonata, Op. 7, a suite Four In- 
dian Love Lyrics by Woodforde-Finden 
—and “The King’s Bal Masque,” a suite 
by Theodore Bendix together with selec- 
tions from “The Firefly” were the or- 
chestral offerings. 

The Richards Club, a male chorus com- 
posed of men who sing because they love 
it, numbers many professionals among 
its members. They sing with fine tone 
quality, fair enunciation, and with good 


taste. Coleridge-Taylor’s “Viking Song” 
and the ‘‘Comrade Song” by Bullard, 
sung with orchestral accompaniment, 
were their principal numbers. The Bul- 
lard number was repeated. Eugene Field 
Musser, pianist, was the assisting solo- 
ist, and accompanist for the chorus num- 
bers. He played a group composed of 
a Chopin Etude, MacDowell’s “March 
Wind,” -and Howard Hanson’s “Clog 
Dance” from the “Scandinavian Suite,” 
and added a MacDowell étude. 

Dr. Richards was accorded a well de- 
served ovation. A program note in- 
formed the audience that the two or- 
ganizations exist solely for the advance- 
ment of the interest and enjoyment of 
music in this community. Through the 
co-operation of Dr. Kemp of the State 
Normal School and of Sherman Clay & 
Co., it was possible to give the concert 
gratuitously to all who desired to come. 


Mrs. Fletcher Copp would commercialize 
her World-renowned Method—permit 
other teachers to give her Normal 


Course and sell her patented Apparatus 
—she would sweep away her cheap imitators 
and no doubt fill her purse. However, being a 
true Artist and sincere Educator, she prefers 
to protect the Public and children, and to con- 
tinue to deserve the RESPECT which her con- 
servative policy has earned her from the really 
great in Music. Restricted property is always 
more valuable than unrestricted. Musicians 
and Educators the world over have gratefully 
testified to ‘‘the far-reaching effects and im- 
portance of this more than a Method—a Revo- 
lution,’’ as Dr. Abbott says. Sir William Cum- 
mings said, ‘‘Every Musician must recognize it 
(the Fletcher Music Method) as a God-given 
gift to humanity through the instrumentation 
of Miss Fletcher.’’ And in proportion to the 





Musicianship of the investigator has been the 
grateful recognition. Another Writer says, 
“The ideas of this woman have permeated the 


entire teaching profession, and the time is not 
far distant when—if she stands firmly by her 
ideals—America will recognize her as the one 
strongest force for all that is Good in Music 

as the Mother of Self-Expressive Creative 
Music in the Public Schools.’’ 


The Summer Normal School 


(restricted to 40 members) will 
open its 23rd Session in Brookline, 
Boston, Mass., June 27, 1921, Ap- 
plication should be made at once. 
Address till June Ist, S890 Elmore 
Ave., Akron. Later 31 York Ter- 
race, Corey Hill, Brookline, Mass. 
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GALA CONCERT ENDS 
SERIES IN COLUMBUS 


Harrold, Henry and _ Local 
Chorus Under Roberts Make 
Final Program Unique 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 14.—Orville 
Harrold, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Harold Henry, pianist, 
and a selected chorus of 100 voices, con- 
ducted by Robert W. Roberts, director 





Phoebe Crosby 


Engaged 


Maine Festivals 


“AIDA” 


Oct. 7 and 11 
(Wm. R. Chapman, Mus. Dir.) 





Exel. Dir. 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45 St. 

New York 
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CAPABLE YOUNG MUSICIANS 


teachers and soloists, will find open doors of 
opportunity on the Pacific Coast, particularly 
the Northwest. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


teems with information of this section. 
Subscription, $1.50 a year. 
432 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 








Roger Deming 
‘ Accompanist for 


LENORA SPARKES 


Has accompanied MME. D’ALVAREZ, 

sae ae PAINTER, EMMA ROB- 
{TS, MME. SCHUMANN - HEINK, 

Louis GRAVEURE and Others. 


PIANIST COACH 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL ENGAGE- 
MENTS NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


Mail Address 
Wellington Hotel, 55th St. and 
Seventh Ave., New York City 




















HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Roe ca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura  s0- 
prano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgwiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 


pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals ; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
rhompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, 


American man dancer, 

















of music in the Columbus public schools, 
gave a program of festival proportions 
at the last of the season’s quality con- 


certs, a series managed by Kate M. 
Lacey. : 
This event took place, May 10, in 


Memorial Hall, a large audience attest- 
ing its enjoyment by spontaneous and 
long continued applause. 

Mr. Harrold was in good form, giving 
with considerable authority and feeling 
arias from “Bohéme,” “Rigoletto,” “Pag- 
liacci” and several good songs, notably 
“Happiness, ” by Richard Hageman and 

“Mistress Mine,” by Barrett. 

Harold Henry was heard in Columbus 
for the first time at this concert, pre- 
senting the Chopin Polonaise, Op. 40, 
No. 2; Scherzo, Op. 20; a couple of Mac- 
Dowell numbers and an interesting com- 
position of his own, “The Dancing Mari- 
onette.” Mr. Henry has a fine, virile 
tone, fluent technic and displays distinct 
talent for composition. . 

Too much cannot be said about the 
chorus under the baton of Mr. Roberts. 
Beautiful tone blending, delicate nuances 
and crisp attacks were noticeable in the 
choral efforts. 

Lynnwood Farnum, a Canadian or- 
ganist of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion of New York, was heard in a 
recital at First Congregational Church, 
last night, under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Ohio chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. 

A good-sized audience greeted the art- 
ist, who played a program containing 
novelties as well as standard works, in 
artistic fashion. 

Presenting his entire programs with- 
out a sheet of music on the desk, Mr. 
Farnum met and conquered all difficul- 
ties in masterly style. Amazing pedal 
dexterity and rapid registration, plus 
musicianship of a high order, made of 
this recital a vital occasion and the Cen- 
tral Ohio Chapter may warmly congratu- 
late itself for bringing to this city so 
distinguished an organist. 

ELLA MAY SMITH. 


COLUMBUS 





KUBELIK VISITS 





Violinist Gives Concert for Ex-Soldiers 
in Ohio City 

CoLuMBus, OHI0, May 15.—Jan Kube- 
lik, violinist, assisted by Pierre Augieras, 
pianist, appeared in concert here re- 
cently under the auspices of the veterans 
of the Rainbow Division. The concert, 
given in Memorial Hall, was a success 
artistically, the well- known artist being 
a power to conjure with. The concerto 
played was that in D Minor by Wieniaw- 
ski, and the program included, a Bach 
Prelude, Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capric- 
cioso,” the transcribed version of Liszt’s 
“Campanella,” and three encores, “Ave 
Maria,” by Schubert-Wilhelmj; a “Bo- 
hemian Dance” by Randegger and the 
Spanish Dance No. 8 by Sarasate. Mr. 
Augieras played Chopin’s F Minor Bal- 
lade and C Sharp Minor Waltz as 
encores. Bernard Miller, well-known 
local pianist, also played a group con- 
taining an original composition, “A 
Night in Spring,” and Liszt’s “Liebes- 
traum.” The audience was smaller than 
that at Mr. Kubelik’s last appearance 
here with Melba. E. M. S. 


F. X. 





Arens to Conduct Sixth Summer 
Course in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 14.—F. X. Arens, 
the New York coach and voice teacher, 
will conduct his sixth summer course at 
the Calbreath studios from June 20 to 
July 31. Mr. Arens decided on these 
dates in compliance with numerous re- 
quests from vocal teachers, who wished 
to attend the course during their vaca- 
tion. I. C. 





Awarded to Four Young Musi- 
cians in Lakes Contest 


DETROIT, MicH., May 15.—The Young 
Professional Musicians’ Contest of the 
so-called Great Lakes District, which in- 
cludes Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, was 
held Monday May 2, at the Institute of 
Art in this city. The piano prize was 
won by Sylvia Simons of Detroit, a grad- 
uate of the Ganapol School, who has 
coached with Ernest Hutcheson and Ot- 
tokar Malek. The violinist’s prize was 
awarded to Herman Rosen of Cleveland, 
who, although only nineteen years old, 
recently won second place among fifty- 


Prizes 


five contestants in the Kubelik-Sevcik 
scholarship competition held at Ithaca. 
The woman’s vocal prize was won by 
Julia Reyer of Indianapolis, pupil of 
Karleton Hackett and graduate of the 
American Conservatory at Chicago. The 
prize for male voice was awarded to 
Robert McCandliss of Ann Arbor, who is 
to be graduated this year from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s medical depart- 
ment, and who is soloist at the Pres- 
byterian Church of that city. 





LIGHT OPERA FOR ST. LOUIS 





Complete Plans for Forest Park Munici- 
pal Season Opening June 


St. Louis, May 14.—All is in readiness 
for the season of municipal opera in the 
open-air theater at Forest Park, which 
will commence the week of June 7 with 
the production of “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier.” Other light operas will follow, in- 
cluding “Fra Diavalo,” “Pirates of Pen- 
zance” and “Chimes of Normandy.” 
Little change has been made in the the- 
ater, except for a few improvements to 
the stage and the erection of new build- 
ings with dressing rooms and a scenic 
studio. 

The company this year includes Frank 
Moulan, Katherine Galloway, J. H. 
Duffy, Rhoda Nickells, Charles J. Gala- 
gher, Mildred Rogers, James Stevens and 
Harry Hermsen. Fred Bishop will be 
stage director; Ralph Nichols, stage 
manager; Frank Mandeville, musical di- 
rector, with William Parsons, his assist- 
ant. There will be a selected chorus of 
seventy-five and an orchestra of fifty. 
Prices have been raised slightly to cover 
the additional cost of production, but 
there will still be 1200 free seats, and 
more than this number at the small fee 
of twenty-five cents. 

The Municipal Theater Association 
starts the season with a small credit on 
the books, and, with good weather, 
should come through without a deficit. 
Already a number of the civic associa- 
tions have placed their orders for season 
seats on special nights. 

Recently the Concordia Seminary Cho- 
rus, led by Frederick Fischer, gave an 
admirable concert at the Odeon. The 
affair was well attended. 

The St. Louis Orchestra Club, Frank 
Gecks, conductor, at its final concert of 
the season, last week, gave a program 


which included the Overture to “Die 
Freischutz,” Woodforde-Finden’s “In- 


dian Love Lyrics,” a movement from the 
Symphony in C by Schubert and two 
movements of Saint-Saéns’ “Suite Al- 
gerienne.” Ruth Hazel Wunder, soprano, 
was soloist. 

The recent joint recital of Paul Friess, 
pianist, and Raymond Koch, bass-bari- 
tone, brought out a big audience, which 
was enthusiastic in its praise of the two 
young artists. Both did exceptionally 
well, and their numbers were of the 
finest type. H. W. C. 


Haselau Engaged to Handle Ticket Sale 
for Strauss Series 





Lucey Haselau, who, since its organi- 
zation, has had charge of the subscrip- 
tion sales of the National Symphony, 
has been engaged bv the International 
Concert Direction, Inc., to handle the 
sale of tickets for the subscription or- 
chestral concerts to be given in New 
York next season under the baton of 
Richard Strauss. These concerts will 
take place at the Metropolitan. Opera 
House on Nov. 15, 29, and Dec. 13. The 
concerts all take ‘place on Tuesday eve- 
nings, and do not conflict with any other 
orchestral concerts scheduled for No- 
vember and December. Dr. Strauss will 
lead an orchestra of 100 men selected 
from the finest orchestral players in New 
York City. 





Alexis Rienzi and Aides Give Studio 
Recital 
Alexis Rienzi, baritone, with Clara 


Pasvolsky, mezzo-contralto, and Fred- 
erick Cheeswright, pianist, gave a pri- 
vate musicale in Mr. Rienzi’s New York 
studio on the evening of May 6. Mr. 
Rienzi sang many Russian songs, disclos- 
ing authoritative knowledge on his vari- 
ous numbers which included “Novogorod”’ 
by Dutch, Glinka’s “Night Review” and 
Dargomyzhsky’s “The Old Corporal.” 
Miss Pasvolsky, a pupil of Mr. Rienzi, 
was heard in Moussorgsky’s ‘“Hopak,” 


ee 


two songs of Tchaikovsky, four oth 
Russian songs and an aria from (a 
man’s “Shanewis.” Mr. Cheeswrig} 
besides acting as accompanist for 

singers, was heard in “La Tabatiere 
Musique” by Liadoff and Debussy’ 
“Claire de Lune.” ; 


+ 
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GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


“Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher’ 


“THE MASTER INTERPRETER” 
IN CONCERT 


Concert Season 1921-22 
Now Booking 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager 
329a Mass Ave., Boston 








CLAUDE 
WARFORD 


Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N.Y 














Elizabeth K. Patterson 


School of Singing 


Special Summer Courses 
Beginning June Ist. 


Dormitories for out of town students. 
257 West 104th St., New York 





MAURICE 


LAFARGE 


First Prize, French National Conservatory of Music 
Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 

Has toured with Calvé, Melba, Amato, Clémen 
Thibaud and others. 


Studio: 31 West 9th St., New York 











ALBERTO BI MBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
327 West 76th Street New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 3430 





YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
216 West 56th St., N. Y. City 


MI Lint R 
Teacher of Singing 
Head of Vocal Departments: 
Allentown (Pa.) Conservatory and 
West Side Conservatory, Bethlehem, Pa 
New York Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall 
ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Season 1920-2! on tour with 
SOPHIE BRASLAU 
57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 


VIRGINIA 


GILL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
“A Voice of Distinctive Charm” 


Address 1014 Division Street, Camden, N. J 


BERTHA 


BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 


120 W. 74th St. New York City 


—STICKLES— 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 305 
Res. 'Phone Wadsworth 9722 
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Prima Donna Contralto,Metropolitan Opera Co. 33 West 42"!St, New York. a | 
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_ © Amy Woodforde-Finden’s “Till I Wake,” night. The young singers appeared in Belm Ballet and Little Symphony Close 
her J / M i 7 N Ww \( Ks and Emanuel List and Edoardo Albano _ the duets, “Quis Est Homo,” from Ros- Los Angeles Series 
‘a m 6 Cf U/C Mm e or were heard in a duet from Bellini’s “I sini’s “Stabat Mater,” and Gena Brans- , 
x} , m Puritani.” Widor’s “Marche Pontificale’ combe’s “Laughter Wears a_ Lilied Los ANGELES, CAL., May 12.—The one 
; ILM. heater’ was the organ solo, played by John Gown,” also in several individual solo event of importance in musical circles re- 
e 4 : Priest. groups. In both cases there was evidence cently, outside of the Federation conven- 
Sj 4 : is 8 smeelneetanntnenensacnrcataan of good vocal endowments, careful train- ti deeds. Alin cilia ia then Ettihe 
. @ opuE musical program at the Capitol Bori, Salvi and Helen Arden Heard in ing and considerable musical intelligence. de itigee 3-9 ay ete Araya 


Theater last week was characterized 

. nice variety of light numbers. The 
yerture, under the direction of Erno 
Rupee, consisted of excerpts from Gou- 
yod’s “Faust,” and Erik Bye, Norweg- 
‘an baritone, and Maria Samson of the 
Budapest Opera House, who made her 


début at the Capitol several weeks ago, 
were heard in a duet from “Pagliacci.” 
The novelty was the ballet divertisse- 
ment, arranged by Alexander Ouman- 


Utica 
Utica, N. Y., May 15.—Lucrezia Bori, 
soprano, and Alberto Salvi, harpist, de- 
lighted a capacity audience at the final 
concert of the season in the Gaiety Thea- 
ter Friday evening. The event was for 
the benefit of the city playgrounds and a 


considerable sum was realized. Wilfred 
Pelletier accompanied Miss Bori’s num- 
bers ably. 


E. C. M. 





Seidman Takes Over Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago, in October 

CHICAGO, May 14.—Louis Seidman an- 
nounces that after Oct. 1, he will have 
exclusive management of Kimball Hall 
and will present among other artists, 
Bronisla Huberman, Elly Ney, and Leo- 
pold Godowsky in this auditorium. Mr. 


Symphony and the Bolm Ballet. This de- 
lightful combination of artists drew 
large audiences, for three nights. The 
delicate work of the symphony, under the 
baton of George Barrére, was heard with 
the most profound attention. The Bolm 
Ballet presented a number of graceful 
and beautifully costumed dances, and 
the head of the company in his novel 
characteristic dances won great ap- 
plause. Altogether, this was one of the 
most charming events of the Behymer 


sky. This was made up of Nevin’s Helen Arden, soprano of the Boston — wor yee de ate before the series offered this season, which it closed 
-~ “Nareissus,” Chaminade’s “The Flat- Opera Company, soloist at the Avon lik. Ex te De meg 1 abana’ <P toad — with much success. W. F. G. 

rorer” and “In the Shadows.” Jacques Theater this week, has made a favorable Er , Pron a inn, Vasa M oC —" i re) 

Gordon, concertmaster of the orchestra, impression with a pleasing personality “?N0 Niohnanyl. M. A. M. ae. a ; 

was given the opportunity of being and an excellent voice. She also sang —_—_—_—__ —____ Garrison Gives I ostponed Recital in 
) heard in the capacity of soloist, playing at the Utica Rotary Club luncheon this padamun Sings at Final Concert of Lyric Indianapolis 














)vorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me” and “Liebesfreud” by Kreisler. 
ok ok ok 

\ song prologue, featuring the Strand 
Male Quartet, was the prominent musi- 
cal attraction at the Strand. The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Carl 
Edouarde and Francis W. Sutherland, 
played excerpts from a light opera as 


week. a, 2. 2 





Margaret Haas in Chicago Début 

CHICAGO, May 13.—Margaret Haas, a 
Milwaukee contralto, appeared for the 
first time in a recital at Kimball Hall 
last night. Displaying a voice full of 
dramatic color and an evident sympathy 


Club of Newark 
NEWARK, N. J., May 15.—The final 
concert of the Lyric Club, Dr. Arthur D. 
Woodruff, conductor, was given recently 
before a large audience in Centenary 
Methodist Episcoval Church. The solo- 
ist was Royal Dadmun, baritone, who 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND, May 9.—The post- 
poned recital given by Mabel Garrison, 
soprano, which was scheduled on the Mu- 
nicipal Series for Sunday, April 3, was 
given yesterday afternoon, at the Murat 
Theater. The program chosen by Miss 
Garrison was a lengthy one, including 












































the overture number. was well received. The Orpheus Club arias from the “Magic Flute” and “The 
” | ~dededend for the dramatic element in weg sid she gave a special concert on iy 13, offer- Barber of Seville,’ a group of folk-songs 
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Joa number of which was the overture to ‘Sng with fine tone and discernment. Hamilton, baritone, and John Beams,  Tison’s recital was one of the best given 
Nocolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor.” A E. C. M. tenor. P. G. here this season. Pr. 8. 
~ . - + - sve 
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=f inder the direction of Frederick Stahl- Huberman Engaged for St. Louis and Saslawsky Aids Morristown Players Farrar Attracts Big Audience in Jack- 
sit berg and Joseph Littau, was an arrange- Chicago Concerts : ya yer ite 
ment of old song favorites under the Morristown, N. J., May 11.—The sonville, Fla. 
title of “Old Timers’ Waltz.” Schubert’s Bronislaw Huberman has already been fourth concert of the Morristown Orches- var . - a a oes 
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n Harrison’s “In the Gloaming.”’ Shel- Chics ae oT eee eae ee cee ee of a sizable audience. Boris Saslawsky, She had the assistance of Edgar Scho- 
ley’s “Fanfare” was played on the organ — sia with Edith Quaile Saslawsky as his ac- field, baritone; Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist 
Fisneies Sedenen. companist, was the baritone soloist. ey es ; 7 aie 
' . “= « | Young Artists in Chicago Concert French and Russian folk-songs, O’Hara’s 2nd Claude Gotthelf, accompanist. 
e Ponchielli’s “The Dance of the Hours,” CHICAGO, May 13.—The Young Ameri- “There Is No Death” and two songs by Miss Farrar’s Southern tour is under 
ity from “Gioconda,”’ was played at the 7 obtutel Mhelhn iit tiles Lohr were Mr. Saslawsky’s numbers. the direction of her own manager C. J. 
Rialto as the overture by the orchestra, — —— oe dei age - _ The orchestra did well in compositions Foley of Boston, who has Mrs. Elizabeth 
inder the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld Westfall, soprano, and Doris Mason, con- of Suppé, Grieg, Delibes, German, Dunk- A. Devoe of Detroit, Mich., acting as his 
and Lion Vanderheim. Gladys Rice sang  tralto, at Fine Arts Recital Hall last ler and Blankenburg. field representative. W. M. 
- 
| 
, US SINGERS TEACHING AT 
Pa 
Hall — 
= | 
4 
—* 
%, 
Gustaf Holmquist Charles W. Clark Mme. Louise Dotti Boza Oumiroff 
a’? 
V. J 
A These famous vocalists are members of the remarkable faculty of over 
N eighty artists, many of international reputation, who are available to 
students of our 
City SUMMER SESSION 
| Ten Weeks, May 23 to July 30 
—- Three Terms < Eight Weeks, June 6 to July 30 
—— — Five Weeks, June 27 to July 30 1 tea 
Mae Graves Atkins Mme. Justine Wegener 
_— FREE MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE PIANO, VIOLIN AND COMPOSITION 
<r 
| For Summer Bulletin and full information on Student Dormitories, 
Add-ess M. M. Jones, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
} 
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Ernest Bloch Surveys the Problem of Musical Education 





[Continued from page 3] 





Of course there are excellent and in- 
spired teachers everywhere, there are 
great artists, too, who do not need other 
teachers than life and thought, but these 
are quite exceptional. As a rule, the 
students I have met, especially in Amer- 
ica, could be grouped in two types. The 
first, having been stuffed with rules, 
theories, ready-made opinions, had de- 
veloped such a rigid scholastic way that 
they were prevented from further prog- 
ress. Very few were able to express 
themselves fully and sincerely. They 
had been taught “how to remember—not 
how to grow.” They generally felt unable 
tc connect their theoretical training with 
art and life. They could not follow their 
own impulses, and had to throw over- 
board what they had been taught, and 
begin studying—and thinking—anew— 
often too late. The second, disgusted 
from the beginning with scholastic 
methods, discarded them altogether. Un- 
able to understand the observations codi- 
fied under the name of “rules,” they re- 
belled against every discipline. De- 
liberately ignorant of the past, they pre- 
tended to be modern, forgetting that 
what exists to-day exists only as a re- 
sult of natural evolution. They be- 
lieved that freedom was the right to do 
everything one likes. Thus they ex- 
pressed themselves in such an illogical, 
arbitrary way that their work never had 
any artistic value, and led them to 
musical anarchy. 

Many schools synthesize these two 
states of mind. The ones concerned only 
with the technical part of art forget its 
ultimate end and grope with only its 
means. When one enters them, one feels 
the temperature of one’s blood drop down 
below zero; everything is glacial there, 
the director, the secretaries, the teachers, 
the building itself. In this icy entourage, 
many fine musical temperaments have 
been killed, many sensitive artistic na- 
tures frozen. 

The others, in the desire to avoid 
this arctic atmosphere as of a prison 
house, a court of justice or a hospital, 
fly exaggeratedly in the opposite way. 
They despise discipline and technique. 
They are voluntarily ignorant of the 
material part of art in their desire to 
spiritualize it only. Their halls resound 
with the words “Soul—self-expression— 
spirit—love—freedom,” at every minute. 
But alas, the “self-expression” is fre- 
quently sharp or flat; the “freedom” is 
spineless, and the “spirit” goes only to 
the pocket book. They lead, from an 
artistic point of view, to the worst ama- 
teurism. One, like the other, is an in- 
complete way of understanding and 
studying art, as materialism and spirit- 
ualism represent, alone, incomplete and 
inadequate representations of the world. 


HAT can be the antidote to such a 
state of affairs? 


It is very far from me to pretend to 
establish a “new” method of musical 
education. I do not believe in labels and 
cure-alls, in “methods,” those “signs and 
symbols of charlatanism.” One cannot 
too often repeat, at a time when people 
are so easily infatuated by what appears 
new, whatever its value, that the new 
(or seemingly new) is not necessarily 
either good or commendable. Men can- 
not create life; education cannot trans- 
form and change thoroughly what nature 
offers us. “That individual who can 
formulate infallible prescriptions in 
matters of musical art is the patent 
medicine vendor of music. The teacher 
who advocates any technical cure-all is 
twin brother to the quack doctor.”* 

The great masters of the past, Jos- 
quin de Prés, Palestrina, Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Wagner, et al., lived at a time when 
people were a little less concerned than 
they are nowadays with reforming hu- 
manity through — methods! And in es- 
tablishing new artistic theories—cure- 
alls! Their splendid work shone, how- 
ever, with an entirely different vitality 
than those of to-day. They have a style, 
a force, a grandeur, an originality for 
which one would search in vain among 
the majority of hybrid, cerebral and in- 
dustrial works of to-day. 

So it seems to me that sensibility, 
taste and creative force cannot be ac- 
quired, the artistic education must limit 
itself modestly to the study of a tech- 
nique and the stimulation of the latent 
emotional faculties of the student. It 
should hope above everything to develop 
qualities of judgment, appreciation and 
taste, and should try to mould people 
susceptible to feeling, understanding, and 
the love of music. 








*Ibid. 





HE complete musical gift is a syn- 
thesis.of very complex factors: the 
tools first, material—a good ear, a sense 
of time—voice, fingers, all the technical 
aptitudes; second, spiritual — sensibility 
and imagination. But these qualities are 
seldom all embodied in the same indi- 
vidual. Some have a good rhythm and 
no ear—others have a good sense of tone 
relation, but no sense of time. Certain 
ones have both, but no spiritual endow- 
ments; others, tongueless nightingales, 
have the spirit but no techinical gifts. 
They cannot, perhaps, discriminate 
among sounds or time, but adore music. 
and have often excellent taste; such 
people will probably never create or per- 
form, but ought to be educated to be good 
listeners. 
A good and normal education should 


consider thoroughly these _ diversified 
temperaments, and through developing 
them in the most efficient way, get the 
best out of them. 

We do not need so many virtuosi or 
prima donnas. We do need good, honest, 
accomplished musicians, singers, cham- 
ber music and orchestra players, and 
especially, above all, real inspired teach- 
ers. 

Music exists solely through music, 
and not through treatises about it. Par- 
ticularly does it exist through the great 
works of the masters of all schools and 
all times. “The best in art?” said Kant. 
“It is the art of the geniuses.” The deep 
and assiduous studies of the great works, 
leading to their understanding is the 
ultimate aim. Either to simply love 
them better (for the listener and the 
public) or to interpret them (for the 
conductor and instrumentalist) or to be 
stimulated by them to further creation. 
To give a student the means to under- 
take this holy pilgrimage, to help him to 
acquire them, to teach him how to listen 
and observe and judge seems to me the 
only aim of a sensible musical educa- 
tion. 

Music is made up of sound and rhythm. 
The student must aim at the mastery of 
these elements in all their manifesta- 
tions and their historic evolution. We 
are no more living in a time—but it is 
not so far away — when certain pupils 
were taught that “music begins with 
Bach and ends with Brahms.” Music 
does not begin—nor does it end. Like 
life, it is a perpetual evolution. To deny 
this is to be condemned to misunder- 
stand not only its aim, but the style of 
the different periods and the relative 
value of rules. 

I admit, without beating about the 
bush, that I do not believe in the effi- 
cacy of books on music, treatises on har- 
mony or counterpoint and all this scho- 
lastic rubbish of rules without life. These 
things are only on the borderland of true 
art and of life. In studying in books 
only, more or less established facts are 
forced upon the student; the intelligence 
remains dormant and only the memory 
is active. Later he will be unable to 
apply the spirit of the rules. but only 
the letter. But I do believe in the ex- 
perimental method; that is, the way of 
experience. We learn only through our 
own experiences. One must not teach 
rules in books, but in practice, constant 
practice. A pupil must feel the need of 
them. He must be led to rediscover them 
himself. In that way, the child learns 
how to observe, to think, to reason, from 
the beginning. Even if he does not de- 
velop later as a musician, the time will 
not be lost, for that preparation will 
have developed in him general aptitudes 
applicable in many fields: there is but 
one logic. All this can be done from 
childhood, and even before the study of 
the instrument. Rhythm can be taught 
to children by experiments; they need no 
instruments; their hands, their feet, 
their whole body serve; later, reflection 
and generalization will follow. Prac- 
ticed in such a way, the child will from 
himself deduce the general principles, 
and later be able to apply them in his 
own way. 

Too many believe that music confines 
itself to the study of an instrument; 
this is fundamentally wrong. One can- 
not infer from the skill of a typist that 
he understands the beauty of literature, 
or knows even the rudiments of correct 
writing. In the same way technical 
knowledge alone of an_ instrument 
(piano, voice, violin, etc.) does not make 
a musician, but a mechanic. The musi- 
cal language must be studied from child- 
hood to develop qualities of appreciation, 


judgment, and taste, and so stimulate 
understanding and love of music. If 
properly undertaken these studies will 
help tremendously the study of the in- 
strument and will increase the musical 
potentiality of the student. 

To be thoroughly efficient, such studies 
must be directed from the very begin- 
ning in view of practical requirements. 
Study of theory for the sake of theory 
is lost time. It is like a man learning 
swimming in a room, or riding from a 
book. Too many students are writing 
harmony exercises that they do not hear; 
too many students are being stuffed 
with rules that they do not understand. 

It is of first importance that from the 
very start the pupils may be able to 
understand the reason and logic of their 
studies; where they lead, their ultimate 
aim, their purpose; they must grasp the 
significance of every separate branch of 
music (rhythm, melody, counterpoint, 
harmony, form, etc.) not as isolated en- 
tities, but in their true relation to music 
as a whole. For that reason I believe in 
starting most of these branches almost 
simultaneously. 


ERE are, in short, the principles 
that I have tried to apply to my 
own teaching. I have almost never used 
books and treatises on theory, but always 
the works of the masters. Counterpoint 
with Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso; 
Harmony with the chorals of Bach; 
Fugue with the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord (that Bible of the musician) ; 
Form from all kinds of works; folk 
songs, and Beethoven from A to Z. 

Two summers’ practice with children 
in the marvelous little summer school of 
Mrs. Arthur Johnson in Peterboro, N. 
H., and my own long experience with 
private pupils has convinced me more 
and more that this experimental way is 
the only efficient way. 

But I had never the opportunity to 
apply it on a larger scale. Last year a 
group of music-lovers in Cleveland, de- 
sirous of establishing in this city a con- 
servatory of music, “to be conducted upon 
the best and highest educational lines,” 
offered me the directorship of it, think- 
ing that heading ‘fa conservatory which 
is not hampered by tradition or prece- 
dent, but which would have for its aim 
the practical training of musicians,” 
might appeal to me. 

They have given me the most absolute 
artistic freedom, and I have been able to 
apply my own ideas during these six 
months since our start. It would be pre- 
sumption for me to say that this very 
modest start has brought already great 
achievements. In such a short time it 
would be an impossibility. But, simple 
as it has been, I dare say without false 
modesty that nothing has been done that 
was not true and normal. Nothing has 
been done for display or for any other 
purpose than an artistic and educational 
one. We had no “big” names among our 
faculty, but everyone who taught was 
animated by the right spirit, the neces- 
sary humbleness of mind, and a sincere 
devotion to a great cause—the cause of 
music. I have led personally all classes 
in theory, taking particular interest in 
the children, especially the so-called un- 
musical ones (who are often unjustly so- 
called) —because children are the hope of 
to-morrow. I have tried to have them 
experiment as soon as possible rhyth- 
mically and melodically; more advanced 
classes are led to discover the laws of 
two-part counterpoint in singing their 
own exercises; later we shall teach har- 
mony, fugue, form, and instrumentation 
in the same way. 

Teachers keep regular reports of every 
lesson, stating carefully the aim of the 
lesson, the method used, the response of 
each pupil. Thus we may follow their 
development daily and systematically. 

The musical gift being unequally dis- 
tributed, students cannot be developed 
uniformly, but according to their abili- 
ties. Thus there is no rigidity in the 
structure of classes; a pupil who is 
gifted will pass from a lower to a higher 
grade, according to his gift and regard- 
less of the time taken. Those who find 
difficulties are given special attention in 
separate classes. 

A few of my best pupils, who know 
about my ways and have full confidence 
in them, will be associated with me in 
carrying them out next season. 

A great spirit of friendliness prevails 
among pupils, teachers, and director. 
My aim is to leave to every teacher his 


own individuality, yet try at the san 
time to bind the whole school toget}, 
with the unity of its conception. 

If the people who indorse us contin 
their confidence, and have patience a; 
faith, I have no’ doubt but that som,- 
thing here will develop that will be ve, 
beautiful, very fine, and—I dare say jt 
rather unique. If the school continues 
grow with the same spirit of frien 
ness, of interest in the work accom 
lished, in living intensity, as it has do 
thus far, I have no doubt but that , 
will amply fulfill our end,—to stimula 
the student to a real appreciation 
musical beauty that may be of help 
unfolding within him a truer vision 
the spiritual richness that music has 
give, and to lead that expanded vis) 
to sincere and beautiful expression. 





BAUER AND GABRILOWITSCH 
GIVE TWO-PIANO RECITA!, 





Add Four-Hand Numbers to Progra, 
for Benefit of Unnamed French 
Musician 


Announced as “for the benefit o! 
French musician” whose name was | 
disclosed, a two-piano recital by Ha: 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch capped 
late-season climax in Aeolian Hall | 
day afternoon, May 13. But if severa| 
of the numbers were played with a ver 
high degree of mutuality, as well as t 
loftiest individual excellences, there wer 
in others some rather uncomfortal)le 
slips some thundering beyond norma 
limits of pleasurable resonance, and «: 
indication or two of rather hasty pr 
aration. 

Superbly played was Mr. Bauer’s 
rangement of Bach’s Prelude and Fugu 
in C Minor. It had the sonority 
massiveness, the authority and the bold 
ness to be expected of these two Tita 
of the piano. Mozart’s D Major Sonata, 
announced as played “by general 
sire,” was of sculpturesque beauty, ani 
faultless in the interplay of the two 
struments. There were passages of ex- 
ceptional charm also in the Saint-Saéns 
“Variations on a Theme by Beethoven.” 
Not quite so impeccable were the three 
subsequent numbers, Schiitt’s Impromptu 
Rococo, and a Romance and a Valse by 
Arensky, which, from the very nature 
of the material, had more of virtuosi 
glitter and less of interpretative power. 
_ In a vain effort to placate the encore 
irreconcilables two four-hand numbers 
were added, one of the Brahms Hunga- 
rian Dances and Grieg’s Norwegix! 
Dance, neither of which had the surety, 
the balance, or the tonal euphony of the 
numbers that had gone before, though 
played with a dash that served to swel! 
the tumult of applause. 





MICHAEL ANSELMO PLAYS 





Young Violinist’s Excellent Tone [m- 
presses First Recital Audience 

A first appearance of more than u 
interest was that of Michael Anse! 
Violinist, in Aeolian Hall, on Su 
afternoon, May 15. The youthful ins' 
mentalist displayed in the latter ha!! 
his program qualities that were 
gratifying, particularly in his legat 
playing, where his tone was large 
sympathetic. Technical facility was 
parent, also, with the exception of 
tain moments of staccato work. 

The program included the Beeth 
Sonata in F, Op. 24, and the Wien 
ski Concerto in D Minor. In the se 
movement and the finale of the la 
Mr. Anselmo gave evidence of a ¢ 
fident power that was lacking in 
Beethoven. The Schubert-Wilhelmj ‘“A\' 
Maria” was done with smoothness 
brilliancy, and a Pugnani-Kreisler ! 
lude and Allegro were interpreted wit! 
vigor and strength. A modern Ari 
by d’Ambrosio, was played with delic 
and the Wieniawski Scherzo Tarant 
though not always a_ performance 
evenness, was a _ capable _ tech 
achievement. Best of all were the 
cores played with muted instrument 
the end of the program. 
player had as accompanist Julius Sc! 
del, who was satisfactory in all resp 
but that of subordination of his m 
ures to those of the soloist. 
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Concert by Local Prize-Winners 
Ends Newark’s Seventh Festival 


Long List of City’s Artists and Ensembles Gives Concluding 
nu § Event—Scotney, Chamlee, Bori, Powell, Land, Tyrone, 
Jn Peegé, Arden, Troxell, Rappold, Evans, Jurist and Metro- 
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it politan Ballet Participate in Unusual List of Programs 

ni TEWARK, N. J., May 14.—A concert seventh annual music festival to a bril- 
do . N by local organizations and prize-win- _liant conclusion. 

1): ning soloists, on May 11, brought the On Saturday, May 7, there were six 
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ra CONDUCTOR COACH ACCOM PANIST 


Announces his removal to 
“ New Studios: 
ae 37 West 72nd Street 


ver’ he new studios will be open during June and July 
personal coaching and program building by 
ae Mr. Erb 
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appointments, address J. Steel Jamison, Secretary 
Telephone, Columbus 2297 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
0 PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
f Has Added a Superior Department of 
ve Music, Expression and 
= Dramatic Art 
se Under the direction of the celebrated 
al BASS-BARITONE 
ti GILBERT WILSON 
ncor' The American College of Physical Education 
novels Grand Boulevard and Forty-Second St., Chicago 
In Catalogue upon application. 
‘ 
LO Ea 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER 
AYS WILL CONDUCT SUMMER COURSES 
IN THE ART OF SINGING 
im NEW YORK (Carnegie Hall Studios), June 27 till July 30 
; WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., August 1 till September 2 
u 
e Superior Vocal Training at Special Rates 
l! A Special Normal Courses for Teachers. 
| Write for booklet. S862 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
' & 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Faculty of International Reputation—ALL 
DEPARTMENTS OPEN DURING THE 
LS SUMMER, Dramatic Art, MUSIC, Languages 
, Special Norma] Course in 
e PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
hi : Location and Surroundings ideal for Sum- 
n uws5iC mer Study. For Catalogue and Summer Cir- 
cular address, Miss BERTHA BAUR, High- 
e land Avenve & Oak Sts. Cincinnati. O 
4 The Famous French 
: JACQUES MALKI VIOLINIST 
: Is Teaching Exclusively at the 
| MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL, 10 West 122nd Street 
7 Application for instruction should be made to the Secretary of the School. 
nt — 
* INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 0° SHE SITY OF 
een “RANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 











soloists, namely, Evelyn Scotney, so- 
prano; Mario Chamlee, tenor; John 
Powell, pianist; Harold Land, baritone; 


Ada Tyrone, soprano, and Charlotte 
Peegé, contralto, all of whom distin- 


guished themselves signally. 

Miss Scotney, unknown to most of the 
audience, achieved immediate ‘distinction 
by her singing of her first number, “Una 
Voce poco Fa,” and, later, in the Mad 
Scene from “Lucia.” Her first number 
was hampered by poor orchestral accom- 
paniment, which was unfortunately the 
case throughout the concert. 

Mr. Chamlee shared honors with the 
soprano by his interpretations of “Cielo 
e Mar” from “Gioconda,” and the “Salve 
Dimora” from “Faust,” which were beau- 
tiful both in tone and phrasing. 

Mr. Powell’s own “Rhapsodie Négre”’ 
scored to the extent of requiring two ad- 
ditional numbers, all of which demon- 
strated to the audience the characteris- 
tic qualities of Mr. Powell’s art. 

Harold Land, in the familiar “Dio Pos- 
sente,” created ardent enthusiasm, des- 
pite the lengthy program which had pre- 
ceded him. Ada Tyrone and Charlotte 
Peegé sang the incidental solos in Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music, and acquitted themselves well. 

The Festival Chorus, conducted by C. 
Mortimer Wiske, did some of the best 
singing of the series, excelling in Mr. 
Wiske’s “Sailor Song” for male voices 


and Barnby’s “Sweet and Low.” The 
chorus, considerably augmented since 
last year, now numbers 700. 
A Unique Innovation 
An innovation in the series was the 
appearance of Rosina Galli, Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio and the Metropolitan Opera 


ballet, with Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducting. The ballet participated in the 
finale of the second act of “Aida” and 
several other numbers, delighting the au- 
dience. 

The introduction of an entire scene 
from a great opera—‘Aida”—was also 
an innovation, although Marie Rappold, 
Cecil Arden, Charles Troxell, Greek 
Evans, Harold Land and Semeon Jurist, 
who appeared, were handicapped by the 
irregularities of the orchestra. 





The particular stars of the evening 


were Lucrezia Bori, soprano, and Cecil 
Arden, contralto. Both proved great fa- 
vorites with the audience and applause 
was loud and insistent. Miss Arden’s 
numbers were “Lieti Signor’ from “Les 
Huguenots,” and arias of Donizetti and 
Bizet. Miss Bori gave “Depuis le iour” 
from “Louise,” and “Mi chiamano Mimi” 
from “Boheme.” There was much ap- 
plause, too, for Mr. Evans’s singing of 
the Toreador Song from “Carmen.” 

The fourth night of the festival 
brought forward local talent. By means 
of preliminary contests various soloists 
had been chosen to perform at this 
special concert. They were Adelaide E. 
Scarlett, soprano; Janet Bush-Hecht, 
contralto; James E. Sheridan, tenor; Ed- 
ward E. Holle, bass; Isabel Shiebler, 
pianist, and Harry Peterson, violinist. 
Each was awarded a gold medal at the 
close of the contest. 

The following local choral organiza- 
tions participated in the event: Trinity 
Cathedral Choir, Albert Faux, conductor; 
Clinton Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Choir, J. H. Huntington, Jr., conductor; 
Christ Church Choir, Bloomfield, Sidney 
A. Baldwin, conductor; Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company Glee _ Club, 
James Philipson, conductor; L. S. Plaut 
Choral Club, Albert G. Janpolski, conduc- 
tor; L. Bamberger Company Chorus, Sid- 
ney Baldwin, conductor; Caldwell Choral 
Society, I. T. Francis, conductor; Scottish 
Harmonic Association, William Miller, 
conductor. All received silver cups at the 
close of the concert. 

A word of commendation is due Sid- 
ney A. Baldwin, accompanist of the fes- 
tival concert, for his excellent work. 
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Mrs. John W. Nichols Gives Piano Reci- 
tal in Poughkeepsie 


Mrs. John W. Nichols, pianist, recent- 


ly gave a recital for the Dutchess 
County Musical Association in Pough- 
keepsie. Mrs. Nichols will teach in 


Poughkeepsie on Tuesday of each week. 
Other include her ap- 
pointment by the University of Vermont, 
to teach piano at the University’s Sum- 
mer School during July and August, her 
eighth season there. Mrs. Nichols is an 
artist-pupil of Ethel Leginska. 


re-engagements 








- 1Guilmant Organ School 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Winter Term Jan. 4th 
Send for Catalog 


Office, 17 E. 11th St., N. Y. 
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GALLI-CURCI AGAIN IN TULSA 


Soprano Gives Third Local Concert— 
Kreidler Sings with Chorus 
TULSA, OKLA., May 15.—The third re- 
cital of Amelita Galli-Curci in this city 
in Convention Hall on April 23, came as 
a climax to an exceptional musical sea- 


son. The singer’s program included 
arias from “Sonnambula,” “Traviata” 
and “Puritani,” as well as songs by 


Murno, Horn, Ronald and Samuels. Es- 
pecially effective was a French group 
by Massenet, Valverde and Fontenailles. 
Encores were begged by the audience and 
granted. Obbligatos to some of Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s numbers were furnished by 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, who gave 4 
solo group as well delightfully. Piano 
accompaniments were brilliantly con- 
tributed by Homer Samuels. 

The Tulsa Male Chorus, a new organi- 
zation, comprising 100 singers, gave 
their first concert in Convention Hall on 
April 12, to a good-sized audience. Louis 
Kreidler, baritone, was soloist, and gave 
great pleasure with his singing, espe- 
cially of the Toreador Song from ‘“Car- 
men.” The conductor of the chorus is 
Prang Stamm. > oe 

A Scotch song, “Lass O’Killean,” by 
William Stickles, has just been released 
in phonograph record form by the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph Company. The record 
was made by Theo Karle. 
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KEREKJAR 


Violin- Virtuoso 


scores phenomenal success 
playing to 7000 people at 
opening performance of 
NEWARK, N. J., MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
NE WARK-STAR-BAGLE, SATURDAY, 
May 7th, 





1921. 





Kerekjarto a Wizard 


Kerekjarto naturally 

| expectant interest, as it 
pearance in Newark of 
enon to dazzle America’s critical circles, The 
young man won an immense triumph with 
his almost uncanny art. Even more aston- 
ishing than his technique is the weirdly 
poetic quality of his tone. He makes his 
violin sob. Again it twitters like a bird. 


attracted the most 
was the first ap 
this latest phenom 


Tempestuous plaudits and many recalls 
were his. To his program numbers, which 
were Tartini’s ‘‘Devil’s Trill,’’ with the per 


former’s own candenza; Chopin’s D flat ma 
jor nocturne. Sarasate’s ‘*The Nightingale,’’ 
and Paganini’s variations on ‘‘God Save the 
King,’’ he was compelled to add Sarasate’s 
“Jota de Pablo,’’ Kerekjarto’s own ‘‘Child’s 
Dream,’’ composed when he was eleven, and 
Sarasate’s ‘‘Andalusian Romance.’’ 
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MonrTcLAIR, N. J.—A_ recital was 
given here recently by Elsie Rockwell, 
soprano, and Gertrude Miller, pianist. 

ok * 2 

BENNINGTON, VT.—Isolde Menges, vio- 
linist, appeared here May 4 under the 
auspices of the local Y. M. C. A., which 
has given a remarkably fine course this 
season. ee 


New ORLEANS, LA.—Beulah Hauser 
made a favorable impression at her début 
concert in the Tulane Theater under the 
direction of her instructor, Erhard 
Schrenk. var 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Isolde Menges, vio- 
linist, was heard in a recent recital at 
the Broad Street auditorium under the 
auspices of the Hartford Grade Teach- 
ers’ Club. Tod Boyd accompanied. 

ok ok 1K 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Gordon Balch 
Nevin gave his seventh organ recital 
in the First Presbyterian Church re- 
cently, before an audience of 1000 per- 
sons. Etta Cunningham, soprano, of 
Pittsburgh, was the assisting artist. 

. * -« 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Elizabeth Jamie- 
son, a pupil of John A. Hoffmann, gave 
a song recital at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music recently. Lucy De 
Young, pupil of Daniel Beddoe, also 
appeared in song recital] at the conser- 
vatory. 

* * x 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Senator Lodge 
has introduced in the Senate a bill 
having for its object the remission 
of duty on a set of carillon bells to be 
imported from England for the Church 
of Our Lady of Good Voyage, Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

* 1 * 

CANTON, OHI0.—The Canton Players, 
under the auspices of the Womens’ Club, 
recently produced the musical comedy, 
“Springtime,” in the City Auditorium. 
Fay Foster, composer of “The Ameri- 
cans Come,” Miss De Laney and about 
200 others took part. 

* * oK 

MoRGANTOWN, W, VAa.—Alma Martin, 
pianist, appeared in the first of the 
graduation recitals of the University 
School of Music. She was assisted by 
Ammens Bruce, soprano; Mrs. Ethel 
Borden Black, pianist, and Frieda Lind- 
awood, accompanist. 

x * & 

CALGARY, CAN.—The annual concert 
by the choir of Wesley Methodist Church 
under the direction of P, L. Newcombe 
proved one of the most enjoyable events 
of the season. Joseph Marks, violinist; 


Arthur Newcombe, pianist, and Dr. 
Hodgson, organist, assisted. 
* sk * 





SAN JOSE, CAL—Howard H. Hanson, 
dean of the Conservatory of the College 
of the Pacific, is in Los Angeles, where 
he is to conduct his Prelude and Ballet 
Music of the 1920 Forest Play which 
will be presented before the convention 
of Federated Clubs by the Los Angeles 
Symphony. a 

HOLYOKE, MAss.—The Holyoke Mu- 
sic Club gave a program recently at the 
First Congregational Church. A trio com- 
posed of Mrs. Raymond Heidner, Mrs. 
George Prentiss and Elizabeth Skinner; 
Mrs. Phillip Clarke and Mrs. Edwin 
Chase, vocalists, and Miss F. Story, pian- 
ist, assisted. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Guido H. Case- 
lotti’s vocal pupils were heard in a recent 
studio concert. Those who participated 
were Marie Louise Caselotti, Mrs. Alice 
Medlicott, Jesse Greenwald, Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Patuzzi, Ebba Nyberg, Mrs. Minnie 
Bergstrom, Mrs. Eva Hodgkins and Mrs. 
Marie Caselotti. 

ok * 

ROANOKE, VA.—A concert was given 
recently in the music salon of Thurman 
& Boone by the glee club of Harrison- 
burg Normal School, under the direction 
of Edna T. Schaeffer, instructor of mu- 
sic. A program of solos, duets and en- 
semble work was given by the thirty-five 
students who make up the club. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, PA.—Marijorie E. Black, 
Miriam E. Hupvper, Eileen Hess, Charles 
W. Fisher, Nellie H. Adams, Elsie M. 
Bruederly, E. Bruce Thomas, Edna S. 
Gochnauer, Roy H. Harnish and Harriet 


cane@Ocealhe;, 








Cooper, all pupils of the William A. 
Wolf Institute of Pianoforte and Organ 
Playing, were heard in a concert lately. 


eo © @ 
LoNG BEACH, CAL.—An innovation 
in community programs has _intro- 


duced advanced pupils at the concerts 
under Community Service auspices. Ethel 
Willard Putnam’s piano pupi!s appeared 
in a program of Scandinavian and 
French compositions. At the second con- 
cert Louise D’Artell presented her vocal 
pupils. 
* * * 

ToLepo, OHI0.—The Toledo Railway 
and Light Company’s orchestra of fifty 
instrumentalists gave its last concert 
of the season in the Auditorium Thea- 
ter lately. The orchestra, under the 
direction of Abram Ruvinsky, has shown 
constant improvement and now ranks 
among the leading industrial organiza- 
tions of its kind. 

* ok 

CALGARY, CAN.—An interesting piano 
recital was given recently by Mary Mac- 
Kinnon, assisted by Mrs. Albert Mar- 
shall, vocalist, in the Hotel Palliser. An 
interesting number was the first move- 
ment of Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor 
with an orchestra conducted by Mrs. 
Dudley Smith and Mrs. Glen Broder at 
the second piano. : 

HANOVER, N. H.—Mrs. Sonia Silver- 
man, pianist, was the soloist of the last 
concert under the auspices of the col- 
lege music department, in the Little 
Theater in Robinson Hall before the 
faculty and undergraduates. Mrs. Sil- 
verman was accompanied by the college 
orchestra. Alfred A. Adams, Jr., tenor, 
of Billings, N. Y., assisted. 

* * * 

WICHITA, KAN.—A _ student’s recital 
was given recently at the Metro- 
politan School of Music. The following 
took part: Margaret Esher, Fern Weld- 
man, Mildred Van Order, Iris Cramer, 
Vernon Johnson, Wendel Dunsworth, 
Glorene Gosch, M. L. Ashby, Janie Ram- 
sey, Harland Algeo, Frankie Stone, 
Josephine Grassi, and Robert Buchan. 

* * * 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Arion Junior 
Musical Club, composed of several hun- 
dred children and a string orchestra, 
gave its annual concert at the Pabst 
Theater lately. These children study 
music under the direction of Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe of Chicago and William L. 
Jaffe of Milwaukee. The club gave a 
new operetta by Dr. Protheroe this year. 


MIAMI, FLA.—The Audubon Societies 
of Cocoanut Grove and Miami were en- 
tertained recently by Mrs. Richard D. 
Maxwell of Fort Dallas Park Mrs. Wil- 
liam Vogelson Little assisted the hostess. 
Mrs. Gee C. Bolles, Robert Louis Zoll, 
Robert Henkel, Bessie McCay Long, 
Mrs. Carl Mayer, Mrs. Little, and 
Mrs. Phelps Hopkins contributed to the 
program. 

* * k 

SALINA, KAN —Juliet Buell, soprano, 
pupil of Dean Ernest Cox of Wesleyan 
College of Music, won first place in the 
Emporia prize competition for solo work 
in the State high schools. The Wash- 
ington High School male quartet, di- 
rected by George W. Barnes, and the 
Washington High School orchestra, di- 
rected by C. F. Lebow, won _ second 
places in their divisions. 

* * * 

SyRAcusE, N. Y.—Laura VanKuran, 
vice-president and chairman of pro- 
grams since the organization of the Salon 
Musicale, who is leaving to be married 
to Battista dell’Osso, in Rome, was pre- 
sented by the club with a silver chest. 
Raymond Wilson, pianist and teacher at 
the University, gave his farewell re- 
cital at Crouse College recently, before 
leaving for his new position at the East- 
man Conservatory of Music, Rochester. 

* ok ok 

TULSA, OKLA.—Piano pupils of Mrs. 
Lawrence T. Kersey were heard in re- 
cital recently. The following students 
took part: Nina Hopper, Florence Lee- 
bove, Mercedes Campbell, Ruth Leebove, 
Beatrice Askew, Frances Jackson, Ruth 
Card, Hermoine Cole, Dorothy Marbey 
and Melba Everett. Rose Burkey as- 
sisted. Mrs. Walter Cain presented a 
number of her pupils in a recent piano 
recital at the public library auditorium. 


WICHITA, KAN.—A feature of inter- 
est was added to the Palace Theater pro- 
gram recently. A number of local sing- 
ers appeared in solo and concerted num- 
bers, among the latter a Negro Spiritual 
composed by P. Hans Flath, musical di- 
rector of the theater. The performers 
in the feature were Eva Hussey, Wini- 
fred Thornhill-Dobbs, Isabelle Perry, 
Ethel McCandless, Grace Bidwell, Emma 
Norris-Hickman, Eula Davis-Baird and 
Alice Hussey. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—At the annual concert 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church choir the 
soloists were Mrs. Frederick B. Stevens, 
violinist; Marion Henry, soprano, and 
John Dick, baritone. Frederick H. Can- 
dlyn conducted. The spring concert of 
the choir of the Third Reformed Church 
was given with the assistance of the or- 
chestra and Helen K. Eberle, soprano; 
James Davidson, baritone, and Harriet 
Ganseman, pianist. Grace Henry and 
Helen Rising accompanied. 

* * #* 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Bach Club met 
recently at the home of its president, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tressler, and presented 
a program with informal talks concern- 
ing the works presented. Those who 
participated were Irene Hutchins, Mary 
Luddemann, Elizabeth Luddemann, Bar- 
bara Quinn, Jane Winks, Dorothy 
Stringer, Susan Sargent, Mayanna Sar- 
gent, Patricia O’Gorman, Ruth Cold- 
well, Daniel Luddemann, Olive Parsons, 
Martha Nudleman, Eleanor Holmes, 
Lois Oakes and Mary Bullock. 

* tK oK 


_ TuLsa, OkLA—Mendelssohn’s “‘Eli- 
jah” was presented recently at the First 
Christian Church with Mrs. G. O. Shafer, 
Mrs. Samuel Dikinson, Mrs. Samuel 
Potts and Leslie Yarbrough as soloists 
assisted by a chorus of forty voices di- 
rected by Ernest Prang Stamm.  Ash- 
ford’s “Passover” was given at Temple 
Israel by the regular quartet which is 
composed of Mrs. Sylvia Latz, Dorinda 
Bruce, L. K. Phipps and Leslie Yar- 
brough, with Mrs. L. K. Phipps as or- 
ganist. 
Bg * ok 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A concert was given 
lately at the First Congregational Church 
under the direction of Leo K. Fox. Mrs. 
Fox, soprano; Frederick J. Maples, tenor; 
Mr. Fox, baritone; Margaret DeGraff, 
harpist, and Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens, 
violinist, were heard. Mrs. J. C. E, Scott 
and Mrs. Henrietta Gainsley Cross were 
accompanists. In a musicale given at the 
Elks club house, Roy Brierly, organist; 
Mary C. Nally, contralto; Frederick W. 
Whish, tenor, and Leo Dugan, baritone, 
appeared. Grace. Henry accompanied. 

MIAMI, FLA.—The Sara Wilson School 
of Dancing gave a program lately for 
funds to continue the Dade County 
schools for the remainder of the year. 
Those appearing on the program were 
Dorothy Mizelle, Dorothy Dennis, Rosa- 
lie Carrington, Ildra Theed, Lillian 
Bothwell, Phyllis Walker, Doris Meach- 
er, Jane May, Shirley Pemberton, Isaac 
Jones, Mary Drake, Ruth Maule, Vir- 
ginia Dennis, Bonigene Owen, Cornelia 
Drake, Marie Sjostrom, Billie Jones, 
Elinor Miksitz, Mrs. Sara Wilson and 
Mrs. J. F. Napier. 

aK * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Virgil Edwin Is- 
ham, pianist, presented Mrs. A. J. Zer- 
bach, Alfrieda Leventhal, Marguerite 
Lee, Mary Earl, Evelyn Erickson, Ma- 
zine Isham, Margaret Earl, Mabel Mor- 
gan, Sylvia Head, Vera Woolworth, Sol- 
vig Erickson, Golda Van Vlack, Joseph- 
ine Vetter, Harold Martin Erickson, 
Richard J. Francis, Cleo Van Vlack, Al- 
len Everett and Wesley Woolworth in 
a recent recital. David Temkin, violin- 
ist, played solos. Lucien E. Becker gave 
the seventh organ recital of his series 
in Reed College recently. 

* * * 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Edith Adams-Dick, 
cellist, and Franklin Krieger, pianist, 
appeared in a program at Plymouth 
Church recently. Esther Jones-Guyer 
presented Helen Archard Harris, con- 
tralto, and Hjalmar Bergh, baritone, in 
a début recital recently. Louise Jupien 
Jenkins was accompanist. Mrs. Paul 
Zumbach introduced the following vocal 
pupils at Dyer’s Hall: Mrs. Marcella 
Wagner, Gertrude Makiesky, Jeane 
Miller, and Antoinnette Sundeen. Mrs. 
Dora Veach, Margaret Horn, violinist, 
and Carrie Zumbach Bliss, accompanist, 
assisted. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Girl’s Glee 
Club, under the direction of Ingeborg 
Svendsen-Tune, lately presented “A 
Dvess Rehearsal.” Mildred Scott, Flor- 
ence Davidson, Gertrude Lang, Dorothy 
Williamson, Julia Adams, Marion De- 
Quette-ville, La Verne Clarkson and 


Martha Higgins appeared. Hans And 
son’s “The Shut Eye Man” was 4 
produced lately by the Freshman (3), 
Glee Club, assisted by Alice Rock, Ry: 
Fitzroy, Edith Hoffman, Catherine }; 
Clure, Ruth Garbow, Clarie Mathes, 
Helen Scherr, Gene Gavigan and | 


sephine Kane. 
* * x 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Myron W. Wh 
ney presented Elizabeth Thornberry, 
prano, in recital recently. Helen Ger». 
violinist, and LaSalle Spier, pianist, « 
sisted. Margaret Ripy was the acco, 
panist. The district chapter of 
Guild of American Organists closed 
series of recitals with Lynnwood Farn:, 
of New York in a recital. Josephi 
Houston, soprano, was heard in a rec: 
recital at the King-Smith studio, 
sisted by Preston Haynes, tenor. Uni 
the direction of Georgia Miller, the Vy 
gil Clavier Piano School lately gave 


closing recital. 
* * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Mond 
Musical Club, at the recent meeting 
the Historical Society Auditorium, ga 
a vocal and instrumental program 
works by Cowen, Schumann, Gounod 2 
Liszt. Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins reac 
paper on the composers represented. ‘1 
soloists were Mrs. George J. Perkins « 
Mrs. Adna Risley, sopranos; Mrs. F |, 
Mallette and Mrs. F. Goodwin Geo: 
contraltos; Mrs. Frederick B. Steve 
violinist, and Mrs. Benjamin Dunn a 
Mrs. Herbert Robinson, pianists. T 
accompanists were Mrs. George LD. | 
well and Lydia F. Stevens. 

* i aE 

NEWARK, N. J.—Participating in 
sixteenth annual concert of the S: 
music studios were Lucille Svet, Gra 
Rubin, Gertrude Perlman, Nettie Gro 
man, Juliette Shirlaw, Edith Rub): 
Jennie Weiss and Jacob Abramowitz. \ 
pupils’ orchestra of forty pieces assist: 
Pupils of Ella A. Wrigley gave a pia 
recital recently, in which Walter A||. 
Ruth Pfaff, Marion Spitz, Elizab 
Grimes, Mrs. T. W. Kavanagh, Ed: 
Zetterstrom, Anna Satz, Louise Pfat!, 
Ruth Lanterman, Ethel Hamilton, F| 
ence Shapiro, Phillips Goodwin, Fd: 
Van Duyne, Grace Brown, Virginia Vic: 
Jeannette Crane and Ralph W. Dawso 
took part. 


* ok * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The second 


the graduation recitals of the Schoo! of 


Music of West Virginia University w: 
given in Commencement Hall. Joh: 
Ross Reed, graduate in voice, appear 
assisted by Pauline Reed and Fried: 
ILindawood. Mrs. Ethel Borden Bla 
accompanied. The Woman’s Music Clu 
met in Phillip’s Music Hall recently a: 
gave a program under the direction 
Mrs. Lucy B. Dille. Those taking par' 
were: Mary Williams, Anna DeLy: 
Mrs. Edna Leyman-Morris, Mrs. Natha 
iel Barnard, Mrs. John George, M 
Klien, Mrs. Soher, Mrs. Jenkins, 
Donald Lazzelle, Mrs. Vandervort « 
Rena Osborn. Mrs. I. Lazzelle prece 
the program with a brief talk. 
ok co 

WICHITA, KAN.—Ivan Benner | 
sented his pupils in a performance 
Mendelssohn’s “Son and Stranger,” 
Philharmony' Hall recently. Ed 
Lyon, Victor Hawkins, Mrs. Mona Hi 
F. R. Wilson, E. E. Gepharte and V: 
non Reed were the soloists and there v 
a chorus of about twenty voices. 7 
overture was played by Katherine (© 
rell and Bernice Burket was the pia) 
for the remainder of the performa: 
Pupils of the Horace Mann School g: 
an interestine concert recently in w! 
the band and glee club of the school 
peared. A chorus of forty pupils of 
Allison Intermediate School, under 
direction of Mrs. Roy Puckett, gave | 
enjoyable performances of the oper 
“Polished Pebbles” lately. 


* * * 


PERU, ILL.—Florence Stockdale, pi: 
ist, presented her piano pupils in a 
cent recital in Central School audit 
ium, in which the following students t 
part: Hilda Nelson, Hilda Schoe 
Mildred Scheutz, Helen Piszczek, Ff 
milda Bensel, Helene Herzog, Eun 
Marlatt, Goldie Trembly, Ella Hal! 
Milton Gallagher, Helen Schneider, Ru 
Lingenfelder, Melva Massieon, Adel! 
Gehm, Arthur Utz, Mildred Utz, Do! 
Oimsted, Dolores Schreider, Lou 
Cook, Gladys Baker, Clyde Keutz 
Anita Seepe, Catherine Loekle, Ade! 
Gehm, Mildred Brennemann, Arth 
Seepe, Mildred Keenan, Marcia \N‘ 
reuther, Dorothy Clark, Bernice Fr 
Velma Halm, Louise Schwendima! 
Floyd Bett, Gladys Henkel, Amy P!: 
and Orville Adams. 
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yUSICALE AT LA FORGE-BERUMEN 
STUDIOS 

4 nusicale was given at the LaForge- 
gerumen Studios Saturday evening, May 
; The LaForge quartet, composed of 
Hazel Silver, soprano; Dorothy George, 
ontralto; Sheffield Child, tenor, and 
Charlies Carver, bass, presented a few 
nymters, Which were received with much 
onthusiasm by the audience. Elinor 
Warren, from Los Angeles, a gifted 
coun artist, played numbers by Scott 
and loszkowski. Charles Carver, who 
von poth the New York State and Dis- 
‘ict Federated Clubs Contests last week, 
ang a group of songs in English, Span- 
ish, French and Italian. 

Among those present were Rose and 
Otillie Sutro, Mrs. Simon Frankel, Mrs. 
Elsa Gillham, Harriet Brower, Vera 
Poppe, Mrs. Leonidas Williams, Mrs. J. 
fk. Warren. 


uME. VICARINO HEARD IN LAWRASON 
STUDIO MUSICALE 


\n hour of song enlisted the attention 
of some 150 persons at the studios of 
Mary Stuart in Carnegie Hall, when 
Regina Vicarino, coloratura sprano, one 
f the " avtiele pupils of Arthur Lawrason, 
gave a program, with Gladys Grove as- 
peting at the piano. Opening with the 

“Una Voce Poco Fa,” from Ros- 
sini’s “Barber of Seville,”” Mme. Vicarino 
save a group of French songs, the “Air 
i. la Folie’ from Thomas’s “Hamlet,” 
sngs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gretchanin- 
if ‘and some American composers, and 
the “Beautiful Blue Danube” Waltz of 
Strauss in a vocal arrangement specially 
made for the singer by Robert Braine. 
Pupil and teacher alike were to be con- 
gratulated on Mme. Vicarino’s accom- 
pl plishme nts, as demonstrated in this pro- 
ram. 


STICKLES’ PUPILS IN MUSICALE 


At a musicale given recently by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Stickles, several artist- 
pupils of Mr. Stickles were presented. 
The singers who offered the program 
were Mrs. Eva Dilworth, Mrs. Frank 
Briggs, Margarite Hill, Frances Swank 
and Elmer Gray. A special feature was 
Mrs. Stickles’s singing of a song cycle 
by her husband, “Samoan Love Songs.” 





RECITAL AT AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE 
PIANO SCHOOL 


A recital was given at the American 
Progressive Piano School, Gustave L. 
Becker, director, in the studios at Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of May 10. 
The program was offered by Mr. Becker 
and Frederick V. Sittig, pianists; Mar- 
garet Sittig, violinist, and Mme. Carmen 
Corini and Mrs. Adele Luis Rankin, 
vocalists. Mme. Yolanda Méré, pianist, 
was guest of honor. Other guests were: 
Hermann Irion, Bernardus Boeckelman, 
Ruth Kemper, Mrs. M. L. Kemper, 
Albano Seismit Doda, Mrs. Doda, Mme. 
Antoinette Feleky, Mme. Cécile Thalma, 
Mme. Aida G. Morris, Wilma Sanda, 
Estelle Norton, Carlos N. Sanchez, Carl 
M. Roeder, Miss Roeder, Walter N. 
Waters, Miss Waters, Mrs. R. Frésé, 
Ruth D. Sexton, H. Montague Donner, 
Walter L. Donovan, Mrs. Robert T. 
Davidson, Forrest Vincent Coffin, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. F. Sault, Edith Hutchinson, 
Arthur Kefer, Mrs. Viola Strom, Kath- 
erine de Marcelline, Mme. Abbie S. 
Zitterman and Mrs. Fannie Z. Becker. 


TWO ZIEGLER STUDENTS IN JOINT 
RECITAL 


Anna E. Ziegler, well-known New York 
voice teacher, presented two of her artist 
students in recital on May 7. Edna Rob- 
inson, soprano, gave pleasure in her sing- 
ing of “Una voce poco fa” from “The 
Barber of Seville” and a group of Rus- 
sian and English folk songs. Raymond 
Bartlett, tenor, was heard in an air 
from “Rigoletto” and songs by Mac- 
Dowell and Grieg. Both students were 
cordially applauded by the audience, 
which taxed the capacity of the studio. 
The evening was given in honor of 
Henry Gaines Hawn. 


TWO PUPILS OF MARY DOYLE 'IN 
RECITAL 


Two promising pupils of Mary Ursula 
Doyle were presented in a recital in Miss 
Doyle’s Carnegie Hall studio recently. 
Cathleen Dunn, soprano, and Marion 
Fritz, contralto, with the assistance of 
Ina Gromes-Harrington, were heard in a 
program of songs and duets, which in- 
cluded Verdi’s “Home to Our Moun- 
tains,” Massenet’s “Elégie,” Luzzi’s Ave 
Maria, and compositions by Speaks, Wil- 











In (hicago Studios 


Chicago College Competition 
Chicago, May 14. 
With Frederick Stock, Franz Kneisel, 
Rudolph Ganz, and Richard Hageman as 
and before an audience that 
rowded Orchestra Hall to the doors, the 
nual competition of students of the 
Musical College took place 
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Lhicago 
May 2. 
Because of the value of the prizes to be 
jonated on this occasion, interest ran 
ory ially high. Preliminary elimination 
sts had been held for a number of 
committees of 
ludges selected from Chicago musicians 
onnected with the Chicago Musical 
llege, and last night’s event, the final, 
‘splayed the best of the institution’s stu- 


‘nt talent. The Chicago Symphony 
th Mr. Stock conducting played all the 
ipaniments. 


the first competition was for students 
violin department, and was for. a 
presented by Lyon & Healy, Chi- 
ag Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Mos- 
was the number to be played. The 
‘ prize was won by Catherine Wade- 
nith of Bellingham, Wash., the other 
ntestants being Glen Halik of La- 
ros . ee and Anah Webb of Bed- 
td, Ind. 
In the competition for a Conover grand 
‘no, presented by the Cable Company, 
cago, Mary Philips of St. Louis, Mo., 
OK first honors, with Adelaide Anderson 
Pocatello, Idaho, and Lola Brown of 
a, Kans., as other contestants. The 
novement of Schumann’s A Minor 
icorto was played. 

In the vocal contest each 
g a different aria. 
J .cksonville, II1., 
r, with “Honor 

an el’s “Samson.” 
Bluff, Ill., 


Obscurite” 


candidate 
George W. Gunn 
was adjudged the 
and Arms” from 
Dorothy Bowen of 
sang “Plus Grand Dans 

from 


Gounod’s “La 


Reine de Saba”; Mary Fornes of Canton, 
Ohio, sang “Il Est Doux, I] Est Bon” 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” and Olga 
Gates of Kansas City, Kan., sang the air 
of Lia from  Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue.” In this case the prize was a 
complete musical education for the year 
1921-22, comprising two private vocal 
lessons a week, harmony, composition, 
sight singing, French and Italian, all at 
the Chicago Musical College. 

The final contest, for a Mason and 
Hamlin grand piano, presented by the 
Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, was 
won by William Beller of Burlington, 
Wis. Ernst Bacon and Mrs. Walter 
Brahm, both of Chicago, also appeared. 
The competition number was the Liszt- 
Busoni “Spanish Rhapsody.” 


Advanced pupils in the department of 
dramatic art and expression of the 
American Conservatory, gave a program 
Friday evening, May 13, in Kimball Hall. 

Verna McCombs, pupil in the voice 
department, has been engaged as con- 
tralto soloist at the Warren Avenue Con- 
gregational Church. 

Edward Eigenschenk, pupil in the or- 
gan department, has been appointed or- 
ganist at the Stratford Theater. 


ok * * 
Geraldine Massey, violin student at 
the Chicago Musical College, was soloist 
with the Sinai Symphony May 4, and 


at the Ravenswood Congregational 
Church, May 8. 

Dorothy Bowen gave a program at 
Lowell, Ind., on May 6. 

Mrs. Walter Brahm, student in the 


piano department, was winner of the sec- 
ond prize offered by the Lake View Mu- 
sical Society, the winner of the State of 
Illinois competition of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs as well as of 
the district competition of the same or- 
ganization and was one of the three con- 
testants selected to play in the Chicago 
Musical College competition for the 
Mason and Hamlin grand _ in Or- 
chestra Hall May 2. A. M. 


leby, Nesmiller, Park and others. Miss 
Fritz aroused enthusiasm by the beauty 
of her voice and the sincerity of her in- 
terpretations. As a result of the pro- 
gram offered by the young artists, one of 
the head women of the Young Women’s 
Catholic Club, who was present, engaged 
them for a concert on “Mothers’ Day.” 


MANDELL PUPILS IN RECITAL 


Pupils of Sergius I. Mandell, violinist, 
were heard in their annual recital at Car- 
negie Chamber “Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of Saturday, May 14. The hall was 
crowded and there was much applause 
for the students, who revealed in their 
playing conscientious training on the 
part of their teacher. The Junior En- 
semble Class played Thomé’s “Simple 
Aveu” as an opening number, the Senior 
class the Largo from Bach’s Double Con- 
certo, while the program was brought 
to a conclusion by the full ensemble class 
in the “Tannhauser” March. 

Conspicuous among the long list of 
offerings were Harry Wilder in a “Rigo- 
letto” Fantasy, Francis Pascher in the 
Mlynarkski Mazurka, Philip Levine in 
Tchaikovsky’s “Sérénade Mélancolique,” 
and Sophie Sackler in the Farmer “Scot- 
tish Fantasy.” Abraham _— Haiduck 
played de Beriot’s “Air Varié, No. 7,” 
Francis Freedman Sarasate’s “Zigeun- 
erweisen,” and Abraham Kerstein the 
Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto in A Minor; 
Ethel Glasier the Hauser “Hungarian 
Rhapsody”; Master Herbert Mandell, the 
twelve-year-old son of Mr. Mandell, 
showed decided talent in the Vitali Cha- 
conne; Samuel Vann played the Bach Air 
on the G String, and Master Mitchel 
Jelline, Borowski’s “Adoration.” Mme. 
Lena Sosno played the piano accompani- 
ments excellently. 

Assisting in the program Mme. Lena 
Goldberg, soprano, sang admirably a 
group of songs by Woodman, Schindler 
and Homer. 


RECITALS AT ROEDER STUDIO. 


Two piano recitals in which pupils of 
Carl Roeder were cordially received were 


given in his Carnegie Hall Studio re- 
cently. The soloists included Claire 
Friedmann, Harriet Merber, Dorothy 


Roeder, Ruth Nelson, Catharine Hohne 
and Helen D. Wittner. In the second 
recital Anna Bernstein, Grace Howe, 
Therese Obermeier, Dorothy Roeder, 
Olive C. Hampton, Evelyn H. Haunt, 
Laura Sciaky and Edward Habig ap- 
peared. At both concerts programs of 
wide range and interest were heard. 


ACTIVITIES OF MARSH PUPILS 


Eleanor Osborne Buckley, pupil of 
E. Sheffield Marsh, has been made under- 
study to Eleanor Painter, who is ap- 
pearing in Oscar Strauss’ “The Last 
Waltz,” Another pupil of Mr. Marsh 
who has appeared in public lately is Jean 
Clement, contralto, who has paid special 
attention to the development of the 
speaking voice. She took the part of 
Queen Katherine in a_ production of 
Henry VIII in the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Bossert in Brooklyn. Miss 
Clement has also filled a number of song 
recital engagements recently. 





Harold Land’s Third Appearance Ends 
Mamaroneck Series 


MAMARONECK, N. Y., May 13.—Harold 
Land, baritone, made his third appear- 
ance in Mamaroneck in the past two 
years, to-night. Besides singing in the 
“Death of Hiawatha” by Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, the baritone was heard in the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” and in the mod- 
ern ballads “Duna,” “The Want of You,” 
“Lilac Tree.” This concert was the last 
of the series of the Mamaroneck Ora- 
torio Society. 





Roberts Heard with Florence Macbeth 


OTTAWA, ILL., May 13.—Appearing as 
accompanist with Florence Macbeth, 
coloratura, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, George Roberts also gave 
pleasure as a solo-pianist. Miss Mac- 
beth’s program of arias and old and 
modern songs of various origin, among 
them a group by American composers, 
was agreeably punctuated by Mr. 
Roberts’s performance of numbers by 
Geisler, Grunn, de Severac and Albeniz. 


Give Reception for Jeanne Gordon 


Ralph J. MacFadyen, manager of the 
Universal Concert Bureau, and Mrs. 
Pickernell, his associate, recently gave a 
tea at Mrs. Pickernell’s residence for 
Jeanne Gordon, who sails for Europe on 
May 26. The guests included Mario 
Laurenti, Paul Reimers, Charles Cooper, 
Katherine Ruth Heyman, Rosa Raisa, 
Giacomo Rimini, Richard Hammond, 
Francis Macmillen and Dr. F. Morris 
Class. 








PASSED AWAY 


Richard Becker Lyon 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 14.—Rich- 
ard Becker Lyon, prominent for a num- 
ber of years in the music life of this 
city, died at his home on May 9. Mr. 
Lyon was born in New Haven on Aug. 
8, 1856, and graduated from the Sheffield 
Scientific School in 1881. On account of 
ill health he soon abandoned the career 
of an engineer and took up the study of 
music at Yale. He later became or- 
ganist at Christ Church, and of the 
Church of the Ascension and Plymouth 
Church in Milford successively. In con- 
junction with these positions he was 
supervisor of music in the schools of 
West Hayen and North Haven. He 
married Josephine Bartlett of this city 








in 1881. Mrs. Lyon survives him. 
Charles W. Whiting 
Charles W. Whiting, musician and 


bandmaster, died at his home on May 
13, after a long illness. Mr. Whiting 
was born in Carmi, IIl., in 1857, and was 
graduated from the Dana Institute at 
Warren, Ohio. Before coming to New 
York he toured the country as cornet 
soloist with the Masonie Band. Shortly 
after arriving in New York he became 
business manager of Fanciulli’s Seventy- 
first Regiment Band and also conducted 
the orchestras of several theaters. He 
is survived by his wife. 


Edward Roberts 

Utica, N. Y., May 15.—Edward 
Roberts of Ilion, one of the best-known 
singers of the Mohawk Valley, was killed 
in an automobile accident on the night 
of May 12. Mr. Roberts had sung in 
church choirs for the greater part of his 
life and was for many years in charge 
of the choir of the First Baptist Church 
at Ilion. He was also soloist at St. 
Augustin’s Church. He was formerly 
employed by Remington Arms Company 
but resigned to become manager of Rudd 
& Rix’s music store. 





James Tubbs 
LONDON, May 16. 
maker of violin bows, better known as 
“Tubbs of Soho,” died recently at his 
home in the Soho district of the British 
capital. Mr. Tubbs was the best-known 
bow-maker of the present era and his 
bows are regarded as second only to 
those of the great Frenchman, Tourte, 
who died in 1835. Many of the foremost 
living violinists, including Kreisler, are 
said to be using his bows. 





James Tubbs, 


Dean 


CHESHIRE, MAss., May 13.—Mrs. Fan- 
nie S. Dean, wife of George Z. Dean, 
died recently at the age of seventy-seven. 
Mrs. Dean was born in Newry, Me., and 
after graduating from the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music, taught- music at 
Vassar College and at the Ripley College 
at Poultney, Vt. She married George 
Z. Dean in 1869 and lived in Cheshire 
until her death. 


Fannie S. 


Edward N. L’Africain 


MALDEN, MAss., May 17.—Edward N. 
L’Africain, who served overseas as band- 
master of the 101st Regiment and was 
said to have been the oldest bandmaster 
in active service in the war, died here to- 
day at the age of sixty-nine. For 
seventeen years he was a trumpeter with 
the Boston Symphony. 








Mrs. Carlyle Petersilea 


Mrs. Nannie C. Petersilea, widow of 
the late Carlyle Petersilea, died recently 
at her home in New York. Mrs. Peter- 
silea, who was a pupil of Liszt, was as- 
sociated with her husband in the estab- 
lishing of the Petersilea Academy in Bos- 
ton in the early ’eighties. 


Mrs. Edmond Wodehouse 
LONDON, May 7.—The Right Honor- 
able Mrs. Edmond Wodehouse, patron 


of music and writer on musical subjects, 
died recently in this city. Mrs. Wode- 
house was the author of the article on 
“Song” in Grove’s “Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians.” 


I’. Gruenwald 


MONTREAL, May 14.—F. Gruenwald, 
conductor of the orchestra at the Or- 
pheum Theater, died of pneumonia on 
April 25, after a brief illness. 
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Seidel Plans to Transcribe Old Manuscript Works 








Russian Violinist Tells of 
Project to Examine Antique 
Treasures in British Mu- 
seum During Summer in 
London — Dedicates Tran- 
scriptions to Queen of Nor- 
way and Professor Auer 


ORE than three years have passed 

since Toscha Seidel sailed into New 
York harbor, accompanied by his mother 
and his little brother. He came with his 
master, Leopold Auer, from Europe, 
where the war was still raging, though 
he had been in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries with Professor Auer, and had con- 
certized there with phenomenal success 
for a season or two. He was a youth 
of eighteen on his arrival here, on Feb. 
18, 1918. To-day he is a young man of 
twenty-one. In this country he has not 
only won for himself a place of honor 
among contemporary violin virtuosi, but 
he has grown to manhood in American 
environment. 

Of his successes here in recital, as 
soloist with our symphony orchestras 
and at festivals in spring and fall, rec- 
ord has already been made. Toscha 
Seidel leaves this country for tours 
abroad, having achieved much in the 
three and a half seasons that he has 
played for us. His mother is his guide, 
and in her he has an exceptional artistic 
adviser. Sitting at tea with the Seidels, 
mother and son, one day last week, in 
their home on upper Broadway, the 
writer learned that it is with a feeling 
of sadness that they are leaving Amer- 
ica the first part of June. Here they 
have made many friends, and with the 
knowledge that they will not return until 
the autumn of 1922 they are loathe to 
leave. Yet new lands lie before the 
young master of the bow—new lands to 
conquer! This spring he is to play sev- 
eral recitals in London, where he has 
never appeared before. And when autumn 
comes he will continue his concerts, ap- 
pearing in France, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy and the Scandinavian countries, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark. (He may 
also play in Germany and Austria, but 
that has not been definitely arranged to 
date.) 


Dedicates Work to Norway’s Queen 


All these countries, save the Scandi- 
navian, are new to him. In Norway and 
Sweden, however, he has been a favorite 
for some time. His playing there won 
him ovations, a long series of recitals 
being demanded of him while he was on 
tour there. Among his most enthusiastic 
admirers in the land of Grieg is the 
Queen of Norway, herself a_ violinist. 


a a 
—— 








Club Women Indorse Plan _ to 
Make Jazz Unpopular 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 16.— 
A scheme to make jazz music un- 
popular was indorsed to-day at the 
annual convention of the New Jer- 
sey Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. E. T. Murdock of East 
Orange, chairman of the music de- 
partment of the federation, said 
she wanted to “make good music 
popular and popular music good ” 
A series of popular concerts at 
which only “good” music will be 

played will be arranged during the 
| summer in the clubs, schools and 

other institutions. Speakers urged 
that every effort be made to culti- 
vate a popular taste for the best 
music. Steps that have aroused 
many Jersey communities, and led 
to the appointment of dance cen- 
sors, will go out of style under the 
new plan, according to its spon- 
sors. 




















© Mishkin 


Toscha Seidel, Brilliant Russian Violinist, Who Leaves for a Tour in Foreign Lands 


For her Mr. Seidel—he was then Master 
Seidel—played “‘La Capriccieuse,” by Sir 
Edward Elgar, her countryman; a piece 
which pleased her greatly. During the 
season just passed the Queen sent one 
of her ladies-in-waiting to him at one of 
his New York recitals, extending her best 
wishes. Mr. Seidel has returned the 
honor by dedicating to the Queen a 
transcription for violin of one of Grieg’s 
compositions, which is now being pub- 
lished and which he will take along to 
Norway for her when he goes. 

“IT have recently been doing a set of 
transcriptions for violin,” said Mr. 
Seidel, “among them the one for the 


‘ 


Queen of Norway and one for Professor 
Auer, which I am so happy to be able 
to dedicate to my revered master. It is 
an Old French melody, ‘L’Amour de moi,’ 
which I have, I think, arranged effec- 
tively for my instrument. Professor 
Auer is so kind to us all, his pupils who 
are before the public in the concert-field, 
and he has dedicated his masterly tran- 
scriptions to several of us. I thought I 
would in my small way show my appre- 
ciation by inscribing this piece to him.” 


A Round-the-World Tour 


After ; the European countries have 
been visited the Seidels will go to Aus- 





Names Announced of New York Winners 
of Fontainebleau “Scholarships” 


The American Committee of the Fon- 
tainebleau School of Music, announced 
on May 16, the names of the nine winners 
of “scholarships” from New York. These 
include: Charles M. Kinney, Mary M. 
Kneeland, Mary Seiler, Grace Hof- 
heimer, Earl Prahl, Djina Ostrowska, 
Daisy F. Sherman, Enid Watkins, 
Arthur Zack and Aaron Copeland. Miss 
Hofheimer and Mr. Prahl are both well 
known pianists and Miss Ostrowska is 
harpist in the Detroit Symphony. The 
students will give a concert in Carnegie 
Hall on May 27. 


Arthur Shattuck Completes His Season 


Arthur Shattuck, who has completed a 
series of appearances as piano soloist 
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with the New York Philharmonic in the 
West and Southwest, finished his season 
with a recital in Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
May 16, an appearance for the benefit 
of the State Federation of Music Teach- 
ers. Mr. Shattuck sails for France 
on May 24. He will be in America for 
two months next season, and his tour 
will again be under the direction of Mar- 
garet Rice, Milwaukee concert manager. 


To Sail Shortly for Euro 
After Three Years © 
America — Will Tray, 
Around the Globe, Givi, 
Recitals in Australia Befo 
His Return Here in 1922 


tralia, where Mr. Seidel will appea; 
the season of 1922. Then in the aut 
of the same year he returns to the U; 
States, opening his tour in California 
working East. During the sum 
while in England, Mr. Seidel, who 
recently, as he relates, become especi 
interested in the music of antiquity, 
spend some time in the British mus. 
examining old manuscripts, with 
view to obtaining permission to 
cribe some of them for concert use. 
brother, Vladimir, who has been at 
school here, where he has taken ho 
through his extraordinary gifts, will 
tinue his academic studies in a scho 
England. He has already given 
vincing proof of his rare scholarshi 
will complete his higher education 
British guidance, having learned 
while in America. He is truly exp 
it for a lad who knew only his n 
Russian on his arrival here three | 
ago. 

Mr. Seidel concludes his season a 
Springfield, Mass., Festival, on Ma 
He recently made a number of ph 
graph records for the Columbia, 
will be issued while he is away 
America. Among these are sever: 
his own new transcriptions. When } 
returns to America in the fall of 122 
his concerts will be under the dir 
of the Wolfsohn Musical ser 

.W 





Rumor That Chaliapine May Come to 
Metropolitan 


Rumors coming to New York 
Moscow via Riga announce that 
Russian bass, Teodor Chaliapine, 
come to America during the summe) 
will be heard at the Metropolitan () 
House next season. The management 
the opera house, when seen in the 
ter, said they knew nothing what 
about the rumor. Campanini is said | 
have signed a contract with Cha! 
early in August, 1914, at $5000 a 
formance, but the outbreak of the 
prevented its fulfillment. Rumors 
since come out of Russia from tin 
time of his death, which has bee: 
firmed and denied with regularity. ©! 
liapine was a member of the Met 


politan during the season of 1907-1‘ 
His name does not appear on th: 
of artists engaged 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza. 


for next seaso 









Church Musicians Arrested for 
Violating Blue Laws in 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING, W. VA., May 16. 
cornetist and violinist who pla: 
in one of the Protestant churches 
here yesterday, were arrested and 
charged with violating the n 
Sunday blue law ordinance becau | 
they played for a fee. The Mayo! 


























said they were in the same categ 
with a newsdealer who was fi 
$10 for selling papers on Sun 
The attendance at church was 
ticeably lower than usual and m 
church-goers wore slips of cr 
as a protest against the blue |: 
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